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book is merely a personal narrative, and not a 
pretentious history or a philosophical dissertation. It 
is a record of several years of variegated vagabondizing, and 
its object is rather to help the resting reader while away 
an idle hour than afflict him w’ith metaphysics or goad him 
witli science. Still, there is information in the volume—in¬ 
formation concerning an interesting episode in the hi.story 
of the Far West, about which no books have been written 
by persons who were on the ground in person, and saw the 
happenings of the time with their own eyes. I allude to 
the rise, growth, and culmination of the silver-mining fever 
in Nevada—a curious episode, in some respects; the only 
one, of its peculiar kind, that has occurred in the land; and 
the only one, indeed, that is likely to occur in it. 

Yes, take it all around, there is quite a good deal of in¬ 
formation in the book. I regret this verj' much; but really 
it could not be helped. Information appears to stew' out of 
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me naturally, like the precious ottar of roses out of the 
otter. Sometimes it has seemed to me that I would give 
worlds if I could retain my facts; but it cannot be. The 
more I caulk up the sources, and the tighter I get, the more 
I leak wisdom. Therefore, I can only claim indulgence at 
the hands of the reader, not justification. 
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ROUGHING IT. 


CHAPTER I. 

M y brother had just been api)ointecl Secretary of Nevada Territory 
—an office of sucIj majesty that it concentrated in itself lire 
duties and djgpiti^ of Treasurer, Comptroller, Secretary of Stale, and 
Acting Governor in the Governor’s absence. A salary of eighteen 

hundred dollars a year, and the title of “ Mr. Secretary,” gave to the 

1 
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great position an air of wiki ‘and m^josjng^ grondeut^. I was young 
and Ignorant, and I envied my brother. I covxtcd his distinction 
and his hnancial spjendour. but particularly and especially the long, 
strange journey he was going to make, and tlic curious new world irc- 
was going to explore. He was going to travel! I never had been 
away from home, and that word “travel" had a seductive charm for 
me. Pretty soon he would be hundreds and hundreds of miles away 
on the great plains and deserts, and among the mountains of the Far 
iVest, and would see buffaloes and Indians, and jy^irie dogs, and 
antelopes, and have all kinds of adventures, and maybe get hanged 
or scalped, and have ever such a fine time, and write home and tell 
us all about it, and be a hero. And he would see the gold mines and 
the silver nnnes, and maybe go about of an afternoon when his work 
ivas done, and pick up two or three p^lfuls of shining slugs, and 
nuggets of gold and silver on the hillside. ' And by-and-bye he would 
)ecomo ver>- ricli, ami return home by sea, and be able to talk as 
^Imly about San Francisco, and the ocean, and “ the Isthmus,” as if 

L?' “"8 “> I'ave seen ihose marvels face to 

face. What 1 suffereu in conteniiilating his happiness, pen cannot 

describe. And so, when lie offereil me, in cold blood, the sublime 

position of private secretary under him, it appeared to me ihlt tlie 

icavcns and the earth passed away, and the firmament was rolled 

together ns a scroU I I had nothing more to desire. My contentment 

was compete. At the end of an hour or two I was rc^isf for u"e 

journey. Not much packing iij, was necessary, because we were going 

m the overland stage from the Missouri frontier to Nevada and nas 

sengers were only allowed a small quantity of h,rggage anite Tr 

was no Pacific Railroad in those fine tin,/s of 3r^Xyear a':: 
—not a single rail of it. ^ ^ 

I only proposed to stay in Nevada three months T 
Of staying longer than that I meant trseTa^ I 7ould dim war®'* 
and strange, and then hurry home to business T litrlo ti i, 

a ste imboat bound up the Missouri River. ^ 
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We were six days going from St. Louis to “St. Joe”—a trip that 
was so dull, and sleepy, and eventless iha^jil has left no more impres¬ 
sion on my memory than if its duration had been six minutes instead 
of that many days. No record is left in my mind, now, concerning 
it, but a confused jumble of savage looking snags, which we dehbf 
rately walked over with one wheel or the other; and of reefs which wc 
butted and butted, and then retired from and climbed over in some 
softer place; and of sand-bars which we roosted on ocaision^ly, and 
rested, and then got out our crutch es and sparred over. In t, the 
boat might almost as well have gone to St. Joe by land, for she was 
walking most of the time, anyhow—climbing over reefs and clamber¬ 
ing over snags patiently and laboriously all day long, 'i'hc captain 
said she was a “bully” boat, and all she wanted was more ‘jjhear” 
and a bigger wheel. 1 ihottght she wanted a pair of stills, btM I liad 
the deep sagacity not to say so. 






INDUCtNJLNTS TO PUHCJIASE. 


CHAPTER IT 

r» t \ 0 cl I d on that glad evening that landed us at St. Toseph 
was to hunt up the stage-office, and pay a hundred and fifty dollars 
apiece for tickets per overland roach to Carson City, Nevada. 

'I'lie next morning, briglil and early, we took a hasty breakfast, and 
Iiurticd to the starting-place. Then an inconvenience presented itself 
wliich we liad not properly appreciated before, namely, that one can¬ 
not make a heavy travelling trunk stand for twenty-five pounds of 
i)aggage—because it weighs a good deal more. But that was all we 
could take twenty-five pounds each. So we had to snatch our trunks 
open, and make a selection in a good deal of a hurry. We put our 
lauful twenty-five pounds apiece all in one valise, and shipped the 
trunks back to Sl Louis again. It was a sad parting, for now we had 
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no shallow-tail coats and wliite kjd gloves to wear at Pawnee recep¬ 
tions in the Rocky Mountains, and no stove-pipe hats nor patent- 
leather boots, nor anything else necessary to make life calm and 
peaceful. ^Ve were reduced to a war-footing. Eaclt of us put on a 
rough, heavy suit of clothing, woollen army shirt and “ s^g:y.” boots 
included; and into the valise we crowded a few white shirts, some 
under-clothing, and such things My brother, the Secretary, took 
along about four pounds of United States iiUtUlcs and six pounds of 
Unabridged Dictionar)'; for we did not know—poor innocents—that 
such things could be bought in San Francisco on one day and received 
in Carson City the next. I was armed to the teeth with a jutiful little 
Smith & Wesson’s seven-shooter, which carried a ball like a liomreo- 
pathic pill, and it took the whole seven to make a dose for an adult. 
But I thought it was grand- It appeared to me to be a dangerous 
weapon. It only had one fault—you could not hit anything with it. 
One of our “conductors” practised awhile on a cow with it, and as 
long as she stood still and behaved herself she was safe; l>ut as soon 
as she went to moving about, and he got to shooting at other things, 
she came to grief. 'I'he Secretary had a small-si/.ed Colt’s revolver 
stTiipped-around him for protection against the Indians, and to guard 
against accidents he carried it uncapped. Mr. George lleinis was d^s- 
nyall y formidable . George Beimrwas our fellow-traveller We had 
never seen him before. He wore in his belt an old original Allen 
revolver, such as iixctty;cnt people called a “ pcpi)er bo.x. ” Simply 
drawing the trigger back, cocked and fired the pistol. As the trigger 
came back, the hammer would begin to rise and the barrel to turn 
over, and presently down would drop the hammer, and away would 
speed the ball. To aim along the turning barrel and hit tlic thing 
aimed at was a feat which was probably never done with an “ Allen ’ 
in the world. But George’s was a reliable weapon, nevertheless, be¬ 
cause, as one of tlie stage-drivers afterward said, “If she didnt get 
what she went after, she would fetch something else.” And so she 
did. She went after a deuce of spades nailed against a tree once, and 
fetched a mule standing about thirty yards to the left of it Bemis 
did not want the mule; but the owner came out with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun and persuaded him to buy it, anyhow. It w.is a cheerful 
weapon-lhc “ Allen.” Sometimes all its six barrels would i\o off at 
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once, and then there was no safe place in all the region round about, 
but behind it. 

We took two or three blankets for protection against frosty weather 
in tfie mountains. In the matter of luxuries we were modest—we 
took none along but some i)ipes and five pounds of smoking tobacco. 
W'e had two large canteens to carry water in, between stations on the 
I lains, and we also took witli us a little sliot-bag of silver coin for 
daily expenses in the way of breakfasts and dinners. 

IJy eight oclock everything was ready, and we were on the other 
side of the river. W’e jumped into the stage, the driver cr^cd his 
whip, and wc bowled away and left “the States” behind us. It was 
a superb summer morning, and all the landscape was brilliant with 
sunshine. I here was a freshness and brcczincss, too, and an exhila¬ 
rating sense of emancipation from all sorts of cares and responsibili¬ 
ties, that almost made us feel that the years we had spent in the close 
hot City, toiling and slaving, Irad been wasted and thrown away \Vc 
were spuming along through Kansas, and in the course of an lionr 
and a half wc were fairly abroad on the great Plains. Just here the 
land was rollmg-a grand sweep of regular elevations and depressions 
ns far as the eye could reach-like the stately heave and swell of the 
ocean s liosom after a storm. And cvcr>-vVhcre were corn-fields, accent¬ 
ing uith squares of deeper green this limitless expanse of grassy land 
I Ut presenMy th.s sea upon d^- ground w.ns .1 lose its rollinr 
cluaractcr, and st.etch aw.ay for seven hundred miles as level as a 

Our coach was a great swinging and swaying stage of the most 
sumptuous dcscription-an imposing cradle on wheelf It was drawn 

duemru. r:-Of "’0 sat th: " r 

tikn t '-giU'iiJite captain of the cj^U ; for it was his business to 

s'cngcrs^^\v/d matter, and pas- 

. engers. \\ c tliree were the only nassencers this trin ^ . 

our knees, a perpendicular wall of mail matter rose ud to th^ ""f 
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Trisco. but the heft of it for the Injuns, whicii is powerful trouble¬ 
some ‘ihout they get j-lcnty of tj^uek to rend. ’ but as he just then 

got up a fearful convulsion of 
his countenance which was 
gestivc of a wink being swal¬ 
lowed by an earthquake, we 
guessed that his remark was 
intended to be facetious, and 
to mean that we would unload 
the most of our mail matter 
somewhere on tlie Plains and 
leave it to the Indians, or who¬ 
soever wanted it. 

We changed horses ever)’ 
ten miles, all day long, and 
fairly flew over the liard level 
road. We jumped out and 
stretched our legs every lime 

the roacli sloiipcd, and so the nigltl found us sl.ll vivacious and un- 

'^i^?-suppcr a woman got in, who lived about llfty miles hudmr om 

and we three had to lake turns at sitting onts.de with the J 

conductor. Apparently she w.as not a talkative woman. She would 
sit there in the gathering twilight and fasten her stoadlast ' 

mosnuito ro^ into her ann, and slowly she 

him that would have joUal a cow ; and after tl«. 

gontcmiiaie the co rpse wit h trangmj sausfaction o j 

her mosnuito ; she w.-c, a dead fS .hinx and 
a r^se, but left them there for „.,i,ed 

watched her kill thirty or forty '>'°^’|udoes-w^chcd , 
for her to say something, but she never did, bo I f.nally opc 

conversation myself. I said : „ 

.‘ ■rhe mostluilocs arc pretty bad about here, madam. 

You l>et I” , 

“ What did I understand you to say, madam ( 


'•* You BKI ! 
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Then she clicercd up, and faced around, and said: 

“ Danged if I didn't begin to think you fellers was deef and dumb. 
I did, b’gosh. Here I Ve sot, and sot, and sot, a-bust'n muskeeters 
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and wonderin’ what was ailin’ 
ye. Fust I thot you was deef 
and dumb, then I thot you was 
sick oi cra/y,orsulhin’,andthcn 
by-and-bye I begin to reckon 
you was a passel of sickly fools 
that couldn’t think of nothing 
tosay, Wher'd ye come from?” 

The Sphinx was a Sphinx 
no more ! 'I’he fountains of 
her groat deep were broken up, 
and she rained the nine parts 
of speech forty days and forty 
niglus, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, and buried us under a 


desolating ^lugc.of trivial gos¬ 
sip tliat left not a^crag^pr pinnacle of rejoinder j)rojccting above tlie 
tossing waste of dislocated grammar and decomposed pronunciation ' 
How we suffered, suffered, suffered ! She went on, hour after hour, 
till I was sorry I ever opened the mosquito ejuestion and gave her a 
start. She never did stop again until she got to her journey’s end 
toward daylight; and then she stirred us up as she was leaving the 
stage (for we were nodding, by that time), and said: 

^ - Now you git out at Cottonwood, you fellers, and lay over a couple 
o days, arid I 11 be along some time to-night, and if I can do ye any 
good by edgm m a word now and then, Vm right thar. Folks ’ll tell 
you t I VC always ben kind o* offish and particlar for a gal that’s 

Aas to be, if she wants to anything; but when people comes along 
^Wuch IS my equals, I reckon I’m a pretty sociable heifer after all.” 
We resolved not to “ lay by at Cottonwood.” 




A lUCCM 6<AIKMI..NC. 


CHAPTER HI. 

About an hour and a half before daylight wc were bowliug along 
smoothly over the road-so smoothly that our^crasik* only rocked in a 
gentle, lulling way, that was gradually soothing us to sleep and dull¬ 
ing our consciousness—when something gave away under us c 
were dimly aware of it, but iudilferent to it. 'I he coach sloi.i>ed. W <= 
heard the driver and conductor talking together outside, =>'>‘1^': 
maging for a lantern, and swearing because they could not find it, 
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l)iJt wc h.id no interest in wliatcvcr had hnppcncd, and it only added 
to oiir comfort to tliink of those people out there at work in tlic 
murky ni-lii, and we snug in our nest with the curtains drawn. But 
presently, l)y the sounds, tiierc seemed to lie an examination going 
on, and then the driver's voice said : 

“ By (ieorge, the thorouglihracc is broke !*’ 

Ihis startled me broad awake—as an umlefincd sense of calamity 
is alwa\s apt to do. 1 said to myself: “ Now, a thoroughbrnce is 
probalily pa:t of a horse, and doubtless a vital part, too. from the 
dismay in the drivers voice. Beg, maybe—and yet how could he 
break hi; leg walcdng along such a road as this? No it can’t he his 
leg. That is impossible, unless he was reaching for the driver. Now, 
what can be the ihoroughbrace of a horse, I wonder? Well, whatever 
comes, I shall nm, airam ignorancc-ig this 'anyway.” 

Just then the conductor's face afipearcd at a lifted curtain, and his 
iantern glared in on us and our wall of mail matter. He said : 

Cients, you 11 have to turn out-^i^gpcU. Thoroiighbracc is broke.” 

Wc climbed out into a chill c^lcT^d felt ever so homeless and 
dreary. When I found that the thing they called a “tl mroughhr.-^ ” 
was the n^sivc combination of belts and springs wl^idt the cMdi^ 
rocks itscllm, I said to the driver, “ I never saw a thoroughbrace used 
up like that before, th.at I can remember. How did it happen?" 

" \\ hy, It happened by tr)-ing to make one coach carr>- three days’ 
mail—that’s how it happened,” said he. “ And right here is the very 
direction which is wrote on all the newspaper-bags which was to be 
put out for the Injuns for to keep ’em quiet. It’s most uncommon 
lucky, becuz it’s so nation dark I should V gone by unbeknowns if 

that air thoroughbrace hadn’t broke.” - 

I knew that l,e was in labour with another of those winks of Itis 
tltough r could not see Itis face, because he was bent down at work • 
and wishing liini a safe dcibery,J turned to and lielped tlte rest get 
out tlic mail-sacks. It mide a great pyramid by the roadside when it 
was all out. W hen tliey liad mended the thoroughbrace we filled the 
two hoots again, hut put no mail on top, and only half as much inside 
as there was before. The conductor bent all the seat-b.acks down, and 
then filled the coach jnst half fnll of mail-h.ags from end to end We 
objected loudly to th.s, for h left us no scats. lint the conductor was 
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wiser than we, and said a bed was bettor than seats, and, moreover, 
this plan would protect his thoroughbraces. We never wanted any 
seats after that; the la/y bed was infinit ely prc fcjable. I had many 
an exciting day, subsequently, lying orTil reading the st atute s and the 
dictionar)’, and wondering how the cliaracters would turn out. 

The conductor said he would send back a guard from the next 
station to take charge of the abandoned mail-bags, and we drove on. 

It was now just dawn; and as we stretched our cramjied legs full 
length on the mail-sacks, and gazed out through the windows across 
die wide wastes of greensward clad in cool powdery mists, to where 
there was an expectant look in the exstern horizon, our perlect enjoy¬ 
ment took the form of a tranquil and contented ecstasy. 'I'lie stage 
• whirled along at a spaiiking gait, the breeze flapping curtains and sus¬ 
pended coats in a most exhilarating way; the rmdle swayed and swung 
luxuriously, the patt eriniL ofthe-horsc-s* hoofs, the cracking of the dri\ er's 
whip, and his “ Hi-yi! g’lang! ” were music ; the s)iinning ground an<l 
the waltzing trees ajipeared to give us a mute hurrali ns we went by, 
and their slack u[) and look after us with interest, or envy, or some¬ 
thing; and as we lay and smoked the pipe of peace and comparer! all 
this luxur)' with the years of tiresome city life that had gone before it, 
we felt that there was only one complete and satisfying liappincss in 
tlic world, and we had found it. 

After l)reakfast, at some station whose name I have forgotten, we 


three climbed up on the scat behind the driver, and let the conductor 
have our lied for a nap. And by-and-bye, when the sun made me 
drowsy, I lay down ^my face on top of the conch, grasping the 
slender iron railing, and slept for an hour or more. I hat uill gi\c 
one an appreci^le idea of those matcliless roads. In stinc t will make 
a sleeping man,guira fast hold ol the railing when the stage jolts, but 
when it onjjt-iivings and sways, no grip is necessar>’. Overland drivers 
and conduct^rs'^i^tT to^it in their jilaccs and sleep thirty or forty 
minutes at a time, on good roads, while spinning along at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour. I saw them do it, often, i here was no 
danger about it: a sleeping man wUI seize the irons in time when the 
coach jolts. These men were hard worked, and it was not possible 

for them to stay awake all the lime. 

By-and-bye we iiassed tlirough Marysville, and over the Btg Blue 
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and Little Sandy; thence about a mile, and entered Nebraska. About 
a mile farther on, ^Ye came to the Big Sandy—one hundred and eighty 
miles from St. Jose[»h. 

As the sun was going down, we saw the first specimen of an animal 

known familiarly over two thousand miles of mountain and desert— 

from Kansas clear to the Pacific Ocean—as the “jackass rabbit.” He 

is well named, lie is just like any other rabbit, except that he is from 

one-third to twice as large, has longer legs in proportion to his size, 

and has the most preposte rous cars that ever were mounted on any 

creature di/f a jackass. When he is sitting quiet, thinking about his 

sins, or is absent-minded or ucapjjtehcnsive of danger, his majestic 

ears i)ioject above him conspicuously ; but the breaking of a twig will 

s^re him nearly to death, and then he t^s his cars back gently and 

starts for home. All you can sec, then, foMhe next minute, is his long 

grey form stretched out .straight, and “sh;caking it” through the low 

sage brush, head erect, eyes right, and e.ars just cajHed a little to the 

rear, but showing you where the animal is all the time, the same as if 

he carried agib. Now and then he makes a marvellous spring with 

his long legs, high over the stunted sage-brush, and .scores a leap that 

would make a horse envious. Presently he comes down to a long 

graceful “ lope,” and shortly he mysteriously disappears. He has 

crouched behind a sage-bush, and will sit there and listen and tremble 

until you get within six feet of him, when he will gel under way again. 

But one must slioot at this creature once, if he wishes to see him throw- 

nCArt .i ntQ h b and do the best he knows how He is 

frightened clear through now. and he lays his long ears down on his 

back, straightens himself out like a yard-stiek every spring he makes 

and scatters miles behind him with an easy indilTerence that is en- 
chanting. 

Our party made this specimen “hump himself,” as the conductor 
aid. I he w^ecretaiy started him with a shot from the Colt; I com¬ 
menced spitting at him with my weapon; and all in the same instant 
the old “ Allen’s ” whole broadside let go with a rattling crash, and it 
IS not putting It too strong to say that the rabbit was f^ntic. He 
dropped his ears set up his tail, and left for San Francisco at a speed 

which can only be described as a flash and a vanish ! long aUe^r he 
was out of sight we could hear hiit^^j^ ® 
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I do not reniemljer where we first came across “ sage-brush/’but as 
I have been speaking of it I may as well describe it. Ihis is casilj 
done, for if the reader can imagine a gnarled and venerable live oak 
tree reduced to a little shrub two feet high, with its rough bark, its 
foliage, its twisted boughs, all complete, he can picture the “ sage¬ 
brush” exactly. Often, on lazy afternoons m the mountains, I have 
lain on the ground with my face under a sage-bush, and entertained 
myself with fancying that the gnats among its foliage were I.iliiiutian 
bird.s.and that the ants marching and countermarching about its base 
were Liliputian Hocks and herds, and myself some vast loafer from 
Brolidingnag waiting to catch a little citizen and cat him. 

It is an imposing monarch of the forest in cxciiiisite miniature, is the 
“sage-brush." Its foliage is a greyish green, and gives that tint to 
desert and mountain. It smells like our domestic sage, and “ sage- 
tea” made from it tastes like the sage-tea which all boys arc so wcl 
acquainted with. The sage-brush is a singularly hardy plant, and 
grows right in the midst of deep sand, and among barren rocks, where 
nothing else in the vegetable world would tr)- to grow, except “ bunch- 
grass.” • The sage-liushes grow from three to six or seven feet apart, 
all over the mountains and deserts of the kar W est, clear to the bor ers 
of California. There is not a tree of any kind in the deserts, for 
hundreds of miles-therc is no vegetation at all m a regular desert, 
except the sage-brush and its cousin the “ greasewood, ’ which is so 
much like the sage-brush that the difference amounts 
Camp-fircs and hot suppers in the deserts would be iinposs.ble but 
for the friendly s.-.ge brusle Its trunk is as large as a boy s wrist and 
from tli.tl up to a man's arm), and its crooked branches .-.re half 
hirge as its trunk-all good, sound, hard wood, very hkc oak. 
men a party camps, the .Irst thingjobc done is to cut 5 .-.gebrus 

and in a few minutes there is anrSi>uiitj3l<; 

hole a foot wide, two feet deep, and two feet long .s dug, .-uid .^„e 
brush ch^^d up and burned in it till it is full to the bnm w.th glow- 

. ..Bu„vh.an..-,trows<.„ f 
grass lhal is known—so slock-mcn say. 
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ms conis. 'I^eti the cooking begins, and there is no ::moke, nr 
conse<|ucnlly no swearing. Such a fire will keen all night, with ve: 


, . and 

luently no swearing. Such a fire will keep all night, with very 
little replenishing; and it makes a ver>- sociable camp-fire, and one 
around whu h the most impossible reminiscences sound [jlausible, 
instructive, and profoundly entcilaining. 

Sage brush is very fair fuel, but as a vegetable it is a distinguished 
failure. Nothing can abide the taste of it but the jackass and his 
illegitimate child, the mule. Hut their testimony to its nutriiiousness 
IS worth nothing, for they will eat pine-knots, or anthracite coal, or 
brass filings, or lead jiipe, or old bottles, or anything that comes 
handy, and then go off looking as grateful as if they had had oysters 
for dinner. Mules and donkeys and camels have appetites that any¬ 
thing will relieve temporarily, but nothing satisfy. In Syria, once, at 
the head-waters of the Jordan, a camel took charge of my overcoat 
while the tents weie being pitched, and examined it with a critical 
eye, all over, with as much interest ns if he had an idea of getting one 
made like it; and then, after he was done figuring on it as an article 
ol apparel, he began to contemplate it as an article of diet. He put 
h.s foot on It. and lifted one of the sleeves out with his teeth, and 
chewed and chewed at it, gradually taking it in. and all the while 
opening and closing his eyes in a kind of religious ecsta.sy, as if he 
had never tasted anything as good as an overcoat before in his life 
I hen he spwdccd his lips once or twice, and reached after the other 
sleeve. Next he tried the velvet collar, and smiled a smile of such 
contmment that it was plain to see that he regarded that as the 

about an overcoat. The tails went next, along with 
smne and cough candy, and some fig-paste from 

Constantinople And then niy newspaper correspond^c dropped 
oub and he tock a chance in that-manuscript letters written for^he 
home papers. But he was treading on dangerous ground now He 
began .o co.ne across solid rvisdom in .hose dofunrents that was 
rather weighty on h.s stomach; and oeeasionally he would take a joke 
ha. would shake hun up till it loosened his teeth: it was geLn^to 
be perilous times with him, but he held his rrin wl.t, to 

and hopefully, till at last he began to stumble on statements dmTnot 
e\en a camel could swallow with imnunitv^ He be-^an to (mo 
_ga3F, and his eyes to stand out. and his forelegs to°iprtad^d‘‘"n 
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about a quarter of a minute he fell over as stiff as a carpenter’s work¬ 
bench, and died a death of inde^ribable agony. I went and pulled 
the manuscript out of his mouth,found that the sensitive creature 
had choked to death on one of the mildest and gentlest statements of 
fact that I ever laid before a trusting public. 

I was about to say, when diverted from my subject, that occasionally 
one finds sage-bushes five or six feet high, and with a spread of branch 
and foliage in proixution, but two or two and a half feet is the usual 
height 
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s the sun went down and tlie 
evening chill came on we made 
prejiaration for bed. We stirred 
up tlie hard leather letter-sacks 
and the knotty canvas bags of 
printed matter (knotty and 
uneven because of projecting 
ends and coi ners of maga¬ 
zines, boxes, and l)Ooks). We 
stirred them upand re disposed 
them in such a way as to make 
our bed as level as possible. 
And we did improve it too, 
though, after all our work, it 
had an upheaved and billowy 
look about it, like a little i)iece 
of a stormy sex Next wc 
hunted uj) our boots from odd 
nooks among the mail-bags, 
where they had settled, and 
put them ony^ 'I'hen we got 
down our coats, vests, panta- 
loons, and hca \7 woollen shirts 
from the arm-loops, where they 


liad been swinging all day, and 
clothed ourselves in them—for, tlierc being no ladies either at the 
stations or m the coach, and the weather being hot, we had looked 
to our comfort by stripping to our underclothing at nine o’clock in 
the morning. All Ttiings being now ready, wc stowed the uneasy 
dictionary where it could lie as quiet as pcssiblepand placed the 
water-canteens and pistols where we could find them in the dark. 
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Then we smoked a final pipe, and swap()cd a final jarn : after 'vhic h 
we put the pipes, tobacco, and baj; of coin in smug holes and raves 
anions’ the mail-bacs, and then fastened down the coach curtains all 
around, and made the place as “dark as the inside of a cow,’ as the 
conductor j>hrased it, in his i>icturc>«iue way. It was ceriainly as 
dark as any place could be—nothing was even dimly visible in it. 
And, finally, we rolled ourselves up like silkworms, each person in 
his^wn blanket, and s;ink peacefully to sleep. 

--^'henever the stage stopped to change horses we would wake up, 
and try to recollect where we were—and succeed—and in a minute 
or two the stage would be off again, and we likewise. We began to 
get into country, now, threaded liere and there with little streams, 
'rhese had high steep banks on each side, and ever)’ time we flew 
down one bank and scrambled up the other our jiarty inside got 
mixed somewhat. First we would all be down in a pile at the for¬ 
ward end of the stage, nearly in a sitting posture, and in a second we 
would shoot to the other end, and stand on our heads. ^And we 
would sprawl and kick, too, and ward off ends and corners of mail¬ 
bags that came lumbering over us and about us; '<md, as the dust rose 
from the tumult, we would all sneeze in chorus, a hd the m.ajority of 
us would .grumble, and probably say some hasty thing, like—“ lake 
your elbow out of my ribs ! Can’t you (juit crowding?^ 

Ever)' lime we avalanclicd from one end of the stage to the other 
the Unabridged DicHonary would come loo; and every time it came 
it damaged somebody. One trip it “ barked ” the Secretar>'’s elbow ; 
the next trip it hurl me in the stomach, and the third it tilted Bemis’s 
nose up till he could look down his nostrils—he said. The pistols 
and coin soon settled to the bottom; but the pipes, pipe-stems, 
tobacco, and canteens clattered and floundered alter the dictionary 
every lime it made an assault on us, and aided and qbetled the book 
by spilling tobacco in our eyes, and water down our backs. 

Still, all things considered, it wa.s a very comfortable night. It 
wore gradually away; and when at last a cold giey light was visible 
through the puckers and chinks in the curtains, we yawned and 
stretched with satisfaction, shed our cocoons, and fell that we had 
slept as much as was necessary. By-and-bye, as the sun rose up and 
warmed the world, we pulled olT our clothes and got ready for break- 
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fast. Wc were just pleasantly in time, for five minutes afterwaid the 
driver sent the weird music of Ins bugle winding o\er the grassy 
solitudes, and presently we detected a low hut or two in the distance. 
Tlien the rattling of the coach, the clatter of our six horses’ hoofs, 
and the driver's crisp commands, awoke to a louder aiid stronger 
emphasis, and wc went sweeping down on the station at our smartest 
speed. It was fascinating —that old oveiland stage-coacliing. 

\Ve jumped out in undress uniform. The driver tossed his gathered 
reins out on the ground, gaped and strclclicd coniirlacenlly, drew off 
his heavy buckskin gloves with great deliberation and insufferable 
dignity—taking not the slighte.st notice of a dc/.en solicitous inquiries 
after his health, and humbly facetious and flatteiing accoslings, and 
ob sequi ous tenders of service, from hve or six hairy and half-civilized 
station-keepers and ostlers, who weie nimbly unlutching our steeds 
and bringing the fresh team out of the stables; for in the eyes ol the 
stage-driver of that day stalion-kec|>ers and ostlers were a sort of 
good-enough low creatures, useful in their )>lace, and helping to make 
up a world, but not the kind of beings wliich a person of distinction 
could afford to concern liimsclf with ; while, on the contrary, in the 
eyes of the station keeptinind the ostler, the stage-driver was a hero, 
a great and shining dignita^-, the world’s favourite son, the envy of 
‘•he people, the observed of tlic nations. When they spoke to him 
they received his insolent silence meekly, and as being the natural 
and projrer conduct of so great a man ; when he opened his lips they 
all hung on his words with admiration (he never lionoured a particular 
individual with a remark, but addressed it with a broad generality to 
the imrses, the stables, the surrounding country, ami the human 
midei^ngs); when he discharged a facetious, insulting personality at 
an ostler, that ostler was happy for the day ; when he uttered his one 
jest—old as the hills, c oarse, pr ojane, witless, and inflicted on the 
same audience, in the same language, every time his coach drove up 
there the varlets roared and slapped tlicir thighs, and swore it was 
the best thing they’d ever heard in all their lives. And how they 
would fly around when he wanted a basin of water, a'^gotKcl of the 
same, or a light for his i)ipc ! But they would instantly\t^U a pas¬ 
senger if he so far forgot himself as ^crave a favour at their hands 
They could do that sort of insolence aTivell as the"d7iVer they copied 
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il from ; for, let it bo lx)rne in inimi, the overland driver had but little 
less contempt for his passengers than he had for his obtlcrs. 

'I'hc ostlers and station-keepers treated the really powerful conductor 
of the coach merely with the best of what was their idea ol < ivility, 
but the driver was the only being they bowed down to and worshipped. 
How admiringly they would ga/e up at him in his high seal ns he 
gloved himself with lingering delil>eration, while some happy o^tle^• 
held the bunch of reins aloft, and waited j)atiently for him to take it! 


And liow they would l>ombard him with glorifying ejaculations as he 
cracked his long whip and went careering away! 

'rhe station buildings were long low huts, made of sun-dried, mud 
coloured bricks, laid up without mortar {adobes, the Spaniards call 
these bricks, and Americans shorten it to ’dobu-s). '1 he roofs, which 
had no slant to them worth speaking of, were thatched, and then 
s odded or covered with a thick layer of earth, and from this sprung a 
pf^uv rank growth of weeds and grass. It was the first lime we had 
ever seen a man’s front yard on top of his house. The buildings 
consisted of Irarns, slable-room for twelve or fifteen horses, and a hut 
for an eating-room for passengers. This latter had bunks in it for the 
station-keeper and an ostler or two. You could rest your elbow on its 
paves, and you had to Irend in order to get in at the door. In place 
of a window there was a sciuarc hole about large enough for a man to 
crawl through, but this had no glass in it. There was no llooring, but 
the ground was packed hard. 'I'hcre was no stove, but the firei>Iace 
served all needful purposes. There were no shelves, no clipboards, 
no closets. In a corner stood an open sack of fioiir, and nestling 


against its base were a couple of black and venerable tin coffee-jiols, 
a tin tea-pot, a little bag of salt, and a side of bacon. 

By the door of the station-keeper’s den, outside, was a tin wash- 

ba.sin on the ground. Near it was a pail of water and a piece of 

yellow bar soap, and from the eaves hung a hoary blue woollen shirt, 

significanlly; but this latter was the stalion-k'eeiJcrVprivate towel, 

and only two persons in all the jxirty might venture to use it tne 

stage-driver and the conductor. 'I'he latter would not, from a sense 

of decenpy; the former would not, because he did not choose to 

encourage the advances of a station-keeper. We had towels in the 

valise; they might as well have been in bodom and Gomorrali. We 
^ 2—2 
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(and tlie <onductor) used our liandkercliicfs, and the driver liis panta¬ 
loons and slee\es. Hy ihe door, inside, was fastened a small old- 
fashioned looking-glass frame, uith two little fragments of the original 
mirror locigcd down in one corner of it. This arrangement aflbrdcd 
a pleasant douhle-barrelled portrait of you when you looked into it, 
with one half of your head set up a couple of inche^ above the other 
half. Kiom the glass frame hung the half of a,con^l)y a string—but 
if I had to dc^cribe that patriarch or die, I bi^evc I would ordet 
some sample conins. It hncT ct)me down from Esau and Samson, 
and had l)een accumulating hair ever since—along with certain impuri¬ 
ties. In one cortrer of the room stood three or four rifles and muskets, 
together with horns and pouches of ammunition. 'I'he station-men 
wore ])antaloons of cemse country-woven stuff, and into the scat and 
the inside of the legs were sewed ample additions of buckskin, to do 
duty in [)lace of l egging s, when the man rode horseback—so the pants 
were half dull blue and half yellosv, and unspeakably piciurestjue. 
'I'he pants were stuffed into the tops of high boots, the heels whereof 
were armCTt^ith great Spanish spurs, whose little iron does an d 
chains -jinglety with eyci:y step. 'I'he man wore a huge beard , and 
musUchios, an old^t<Ioucly hat, a blue woollen shirt, no (suspendere^ 
no vest, no coat ; in a leathern sheath in his belt, a great loTrg **-n^y ” 
revolver (slung on right side, hammer to the front), and projecting 
from his boot a horn-handled bowie-knife. 'I'he furniture of the hut 
was neither gorgeous nor niuch in the way. The rocking-chairs and 
sofas were not present, and never had been, but they were represented 
by two three-legged stools, a pine-board bench four feet long, and two 
empty candle-boxes. 'I'he table was a greasy board on srtTg) and the 
tablecloth and nppkins had not come—and they were noTTooking for 
them, either. A battered tin platter, a knife and fork, and a tin pint 
cup, were at each man’s place, and the driver had a queen’s-ware 
yiuc^ that had seen better days. Of course this duke sat at the head 
of the table. There was one isolated piece of table furniture that 
bore about it a touching air of grandeur in misfortune. This was the 
^astyn^,. It was German silver, and crippled and rusty, but it was so 
l^osl^ro^y out of place there that it was suggestive of a tattered 
e:^dTanfamong barbarians, and the majesty of its native position 
compelled respect even in its degrad^n. There was only one cruel 
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left,and that was a st^^crlc^^ fly-^pec■kcd, l)rokcn-nc< kcd tliiiu'. with 
two indies of vinegar in it. .and a do/cn preserved llies with iheir lieeK 
lip, and looking sorry they had inye^ted there. 

The station-keeper up-ended a di>k of last week’s bread, of ilie 
shape and sue of an old-time cheese, and carved some •'labs from It. 
which was ns good a.s Nicholson p.a\ement, and temlerer. 

He sliced off a piece of b.icon for each man. but only the evpe 
rienced old hands made out to eat it, for it was c mide inn'-d army 
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bacon, which the United Stales would not feed to its soldiers in the 
forts, and the Stage Company had bought it cheap for the su^tenanec 
of their passengers and employes. \\c may have found this con¬ 
demned army bacon farther out on the plains than the section I am 
^QgglTn^it in, but we found it—there is no gainsaying tliat. 

'I'hcn he poured for us a beverage whi<^ he called “ slumguUion, 
and it is hard to think lie was not uispir^ when he named it. It 
really pretended to be tea, but there was too much dish-rag, and 
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snnd, an(I old l)acon-rind in it to deceive the intelligent traveller. He 
hnd no .sugar and no milk—not even .1 spoou to stir the 
with. 

W'o could not eat the bread or the meat, nor drink the “slum- 
gullion. And I looked at that melancholy vinegar-cruet I 

thought of tile anecdot^(a vury, ver>* old one, even nt that day) of 
the traveller who s.at down to a table which had nothing on it but a 

UlOitoiiUind a pot of miibtaril. He a;.ked the landlord if this was 
all, 'I'lie l.indlord saiil: 

A./.' Why, thunder and lightning, I should think there was 
mackerel enough tliere for six.” 

“But I don't like mackerel.” 


imrrcdieni 


“ Oh ! then help yourself to the mustard.” 

In other days I had considered Tt a good, a very good, anecdote, 

but there was n dismal plausibility 
here th^ T^ alT'thc 

Our breakfast was before us, but 

iWWjl.vW I tasted and smelt, and said I 

^ coffee, I believed. 'I'he 

V station boss stopped dead still, and 

y'ilXcd at me, speechless. At last, 
Y to, he turned away, 

^ ^ said, as one who communes 

himself ujion a matter too vast 

'^Co^ce/ \Vcll, if that don’t go 

KJ jO clean ahead of me, I'm d-d!” 

_B_could not eat, and there was 

conversation among the ostlers 
/ j \ herdsmen—we all sat at the 

A JOKE W.THOUT CREAM. ‘here WSS HQ 

conversation further than a single 

, , hurried request, now and then, from 

ne employe to another. It was always in the same form, and always 

gClUi^friendly. Its western freshness and novelty startled me at first 
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and interested me; but it presently grew monotonous, and lost its 
cliarm. It was: 

“ Pass the bread, you son of a s kunl^ ! ” No, I forget—skunk was 
not the word : it seems to me it was still stronger that that: 1 know 
it was, in fact, but it is gone from my memor)’, apparently. However, 
it is no matter—probably it was too strong for print, anyway. It is the 
landmark in my memor)- which tells me where I first encountered the 
vigorous new vernacular of the occidental jilains and mountains. 

We g.ive up the breakfast, and jaid our dollar apiece, and went 
back to our mail-bag bed in the coach, and found comfort in our 
pipes. Right here we suffered the first dimiimtjon of our princely 
state. Wc left our six fine horses, and took six mules in their jilace. 
But they were wild Mexican fellow.s, and a man had to stand at the 
head of each of them and hold him fast while the driver gloved and 
got himself ready. And when at last he grasped the reins and gave 
the word, the men sprang suddenly away from the mules' heads, and 
the coach shot Jxom the station as if it had issued from a cannon. 
How the frant]i;--flnimals did .^ cain^ l It was a fierce and furious 
gallop—and the gait never altered for a moment till we reeled d/f ten 
or twelve miles, and swept uj) to the next collection of little station- 
huts and stables. 

So we flew along all day. At two p.m. the Inilt of limber that 
fringes llie North Platte, and marks its wmdings through the vast 
level floor of the Plains, came in sight. At four p.m. we crossed a 
branch of the river, and at five p.m. we crossed the Platte itself, and 
landed at Fort Kearney, hotirs out from St. Jo (— three 

HUNDRED .MILES ! 

Now that was stage-coaching gri the great overland, ten or twelve 
years ago, when perKaps not rhore than ten men in America, all told, 
expected to live to sec a railroad follow’ that route to the Pacific. 
But the railroad is there now, and it i)ictures a thousand odd com¬ 
parisons and contrasts in my mind to read the following sketch in the 
New York Times of a recent trip over almost the very ground I have 
been describing. I can scarcely comprehend the new state of things. 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

At 4.20 p.m., Sunday, we rolled out of the station at Omaha, and si.irtcd weslwanl 
on our long jaunt. A couple of liours out dinner w.n5 announccd-.an "event" to those 
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of us wtio had yoi to experience what it is to eat in one of Pullman's hotel? on wheels ; 
so, stepping into the car next forward of onr sleeping i>alacc. we found ourselves in the 
dining-car. It w.is a revelation to us. that first dinner on Sunday. And though wc 
continued to dine for four days, and had .as many breakfasts and suppers, our whole 
parly never ceased to admire the perfection of the -arrangements, and the marvellous 
results achieverL l.’pon tallies covered with snowy linen, and garnished with services 
of solid silver, Kthiop waiters, fliltiog about in spotless white, placed as by magic a 
repast at wliicii IVlmonico hiinsolf couUl have had no occasion to blush : and. indeed, 
in some resi>ects it xvotild be hanl for that rlistinguishcd i luf to match our menu : for. 
in a<l<htion to all tlut ordinarily makes up a first-chop dinner, had wc not our atHclo[xt 
.steak (the who h.as not cx-ixrienccd this-luh ! what tiocs he know of the 

feast of fat things?), our delicious mountain-brook trout, and choice fniits and berries, 
and {i.uue pi.ju.itil ami unpurchasablc !) our sweet-scented, appetite-compelling air of 
the prairies? Yoti may ilcjiend upon it wc .all did justice to the goo.l things, and as wc 
^washed them down with bunIpS? of sparkling Krug, whilst we sped along at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour, agreed it w.xs Hic/mAv/ living wc had over experienced. (Wc 
beat that, however, two days afterward, when we ma<le twenty-inen miles In hventy- 
sez-en vnnutes. while our champagnc-glasscs. filled to the brim, spilleil not a drop !) 
After dinner we ropairc-d to our drawing-room car. and. as it was SabUath eve. intoned 
■some of the grand old hymns-- Pr,ise(}o.l from whom.'\S:c. ; -Shini.ig Shore." -CoT^' 
nation, &c.-thc voices of the men singers and of the women singers blcniimg sweetly 

lo/i ^'’7 Sreat glaring Polyphemus eye lighting up 

long \isl.aJ of prainc. rushed into the night and the Wild. Then to bed in luxurious 
couches, where wc slept the sleep of the just, and only awoke the next morning (Mon- 

day) a eight o clock, to find ourselves at the crossing of the North Platte, three hundred 
miles from Omaln-yz/ZAv/ lu>uf's ttud fofty minuUs Qut^ 




UUK .MORNING KIDR. 


CHAPTER V. 

Anothrr night of alternate tranquillity and/^rnioj/. But morning 
came by-and-bye. It was another glad au4kenthg to frc.sh breezes, 
vast ex])anses of level greensward, bright sunlight, an impressive 
solitude utterly without visible human beings or human habitations, 
and an atmosjihere of such amazing magnifying properties that trees 
that seemed close at hand were more than thiec miles away. VVe re¬ 
sumed undress uniform, climbed atop of the flying coach, dangled our 
legs over the side, shouted occasionally at.out frantic mules, merely to 
sec them lay their ears back and SQinyec-^tcr, tied our hats on to 
keep our hair from blowing away, and levelled an outlook over the 
world-wide carpet about us for things new and strange to gaze at. 
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Kvcn at this clay it thrill^^mO through and through to think of the life, 
llic gladness, and tlie wild sense of freedom tlint used to make the 
l)lood dan< e in my veins on those fine overland mornings ! 

Along about an hour after breakfast we saw the first prairie-dog 
villages, the first antelope, and the first wolf. If I remember rightly, 
this latter was the regular (pronounced ky-cJ-tc) of the farther 

de.serts. .And if it was, he was not a ]iretty creature, or respectable 
either, for I got well acquainted witli his race afterward, and can 
speak with confidence. The cayote is a long, slim, sick-and-sorry- 
looking skeleton, with a grey wolf-skin stretched over it, a tolentHjT' 
bushy tail that for ev'cF^ntgsdown willi a despairing expressioTi of 
forsakenness and misery, and evil eye, and a long sharp face, 

with slightly lifted lip and exposed teeth. He has a general 
expression all over, 'bhe cayote is a living, breathing allegor>' of 
want. He is a/autys hungry. He poor, out of luck, and 

friendless. I'he meane st crcature.4 dcspis g.^um, and even the fleas 
would desert him for a V eloc ipede^ He is so spiritless and cowardly 
that even while his exposed teeth arc irretending a threat, the rest of 
his face is glfo1dgT/ing-/or it. And he is so homely !—so ^mumy? and 
ribl)y, and coarse-haired, and pitiful. When he secs you he lifts his 
lip and lets a flash of his teeth out, and then turns a little out of the 
course he was pursuing, depresses his head a bit, and strikes a long, 
soft-footed trot through the sage-brush, glancing over his shoulder at 
you, from time to time, till he is about out of easy pistol range, and 
then he slops and takes a deliberate surx-ey of you ; he will trot fifty 
yards and stop again—another filly and stop again; and finally the 
grey of his glid ing b o^- fiends with the grey of the sage-brush, and 
he disappears. All thisi^ when you make no demonstration against 
him ; but if you do, he develops a livelier interest in his journey, and 
instantly el ectrifie s his heels and puts such a deal of real estate 
between himself and your weapon that by the time you have raised 
the hammer you see that you need a minie rifle, and by the time you 
have got him in line you need a rifled cannon, and by the time you 
have “ drawn a bead ” on him you see well enough that nothing but 
an unusually long-winded s ^eak o f lightning could reach him where 
he is now. Rut if you start a swift-footed dog after him, you will 
enjoy it ever so much—especially if it is a dog that has a good opinion 
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of himself, and has been brought up to think lie knows something 
about speed. 'I'he cayoto will go swinging gently off on that deceitful 
trot of his, and every little while he will smile a bau dlul smile o\er 
his shoulder that will fill that dog entirely full of encouragement and 
worldly ambition, and make him lay his head still lower to the 
gtoimd, and stretch his neck farther to the front, and pant more 
fiercely, and stick his tail out straighter behind, and move his furious 
IcA With a yet wilder fien/y, and leave a broader and broader, and 
hither and denser cloud of desert sand smoking l>ehind,and marking 
liB l^g wake across the level ]>lain ! And all this time the dog is 

twenty feet behind the cayotc, and to save the soul ot 
Him he \annot understand why it is that he cannot get perceptibly 
. , „ he begins to get r\ggravatcd, and it makes him madder 

madd^ to see hew gently the cayote glides) along and never 
its or ceases to smile; and he grows still more and more 
incensed to how shamefully he has been taken in by an entire 
strange'ffand \\iat an ignoble swindle that long, calnr, soft footed trot 
is; and ne.Kt hc\olices that he is getting fagged, and that the cayote 
actually hxs to sicken speed a little to keep from running away from 
him; and thm lliA town dog is mad in earnest, and he begins to 
strain and weep an^swear, and paw the sand higher than <;ver. and 
reach for the cayotcVith concentrated and desperate encrg>-. Hus 
“spurt’' finds him six\et behind the gliding enemy, and two miles 
from his friends. AndVhen, in the instant that a wild new hope is 
lighting up his face, theVayote turns and smiles blandly “PO" 
once more, and with a son\thing about it which seems to say: ell, 

1 shall have to tear myself\way from you, bub : business is business, 
and it will not do for me to be fooling along this way all day and 
forthwith there is a rushing so\nd, and the sudden splitting of a long 
crack through the atmosphcre,\nd behold that dog is solitary and 

alone in the midst of a vast solitude ! i-.„Ka 

It makes his head swim. He Apps, and iooks aii around, cim 

the nearest sand-mound, and gazes Wo the distance ; shakes his head 
relicctiveiy ; and then, without a wo?d, he turns and jogs aiong back 
to his train, and takes up a humblAl>osit.on under 'he hmdn^ 
waggon, and feeis unspeakabiy mean, aVl iooks ,ashamed, ^ 
his uii t haiftnasl for a week. And for\s paucU as a year after that, 
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whenever there is n great line and cry after a cayotc, that dog will 
merely glance in that direction without emotion, and apparently ob 
serve to himself, “ I believe I do not wish any of the pie.” 

'I'he cayotc lives chieny in the most desolate and forbidding deserts, 
along with the li;;ard, the jackass rabbit, and the raven, and gets an 
uncertain and precarious living, and earns it. He seems to subsist 
almost wholly on the carcasses of oven, mules, and horses that have 
dropped out of emigrant trains and died, and upon windfalls of carrion, 
atul occasional legacies of offal bcciueathed to him by white men 
who have been opulent enough to have something belter to butcher 
than condemned army bacon. He will eat anything in the world that 
his first cousins, the dcsert-frcciuenting tribes of Indians, will, and 
they will cat anything they can bite. It is a curious fact that these 
latter are the only creatures known to history who will cat nitro glycerine 
and ask for more if they stirvivc. 


'I'he cayote of the deserts beyond the Rocky Mountains has a 
peculiarly haul time of it, owing to the fact that his relations, the 
Indians, arc just as apt to be the first to detect a seductive scent on 
the desert bree/.e, and follow the fragrance to the late ox it emanated 
from, as he is himself; and when this occurs, he has to content him¬ 
self with sitting off at a little distance watching those people strip of! 
and dig out everything edible, and walk off with it. 'I'hen he and the 
xvaiting lavcns explore the skeleton and polish the bones. It is con¬ 
sidered that the cayote, and the obscene bird, and the Indian of the 
desert testify their blood kinship with each other in that they live to¬ 
gether in the waste places of the earth on terms of perfect confidence 
and friendship, while hating all other creatures and yearning to assist 
at their funerals. He does not mind going a hundred miles to break¬ 
fast, and a hundred and fifty to dinner, because he is sure to have 
three or four days between meals, and he can just as well be travelling 

and looking at the scenery as lying around doing nothing and adding 
to Inc burdens of his parents, ^ 


e soon learned to recognize the sharp, vicious bark of the cayote 
as It came across the murky plain at night to disturb our dreams among 
the mail-sacks; and remembering his forlorn aspect and liis hard 

Inlrr T “f » ‘“"g day's 

good luck and a limitless larder the morrow. 



CHAl'TER VI. 

Our new co nducto r (just shipped) h.id been without sleep for twenty- 
four hours. ^Stlch a thing was very freciuent hrom St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to Sacramento, California, by stage-coach, was nearly nine¬ 
teen hundred miles, and the trip was often made in fifteen days (the 
cars do it in four and a half now), but the time specified in the man 
contracts, and required by the schedule, was eighteen or nineteen 
days, if I remember rightly. This was to make fair allowance for 
winter storms and snows, and other unavoidable causes of detention. 
The Stage Company had ever)'thing under strict discipline and good 
system. Over each two hundred and fifty miles of road the) place 
an agent or superintendent, and invested him with great authority. 
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His bent or of two luiiHlrcd and fifty miles, was called a 

“ division.■’ He pur< based horses, mules, harness, and food for men 
and beasts, and distributed these things among bis stage stations from 
time to time, according to his judgment of what eac h station needed ; 
he erec ted station buildings and dug wells; he attended to the ]^ayir.g 
of the station keepers, ostlers, drivers, and blat kstniths, and dUcharged 
them wheneA'er he chose. lie was a very, very great man in his 
“ di\ ision '—a kind of (irand Mogul, a Sultan of the Indies, in whose 
presenc e common men were modest of speech and manner, and in 
the ;>larc of whose greatness even the da^/ling stage driver dvHndled 
to a petmy dip. There were about eight of these kittgs, all told, on 
the overland route. 

Nc.xt in rank and importance to the division agent came the “con¬ 
ductor." His beat was the same 
length as the agent’s—two hundred 
and fifty miles. He sat with the 
driver, and (when necessary) rode 
that tearful distance, night and day, 
without other rest or sleep than 
what he could get i >eiched thus on 
top of the flying v ehicle . 'Think of 
it! He had absolute charge of the 
mails, expiess matter, passengers, 
and stagc-coaclt, until he delivered 
them to the next conductor, and 
got his receipt for them. Conse- 
(lucnlly he had to be a man oi 
intelligence, decision, and consider¬ 
able executive ability. He was 
usually a ejuiet. pleasant man, who 
attended closely to his duties, and 
was a good deal of a gentleman. It 
was not absolutely necessary that 
the division agent should he a gentleman, and occasionally he wasn’t. 
But he was always a general in administrative ability, and a bulldog 
in couiage and determination—otherwise the chieftainship over the 
lawless underlings of the overland service would never in any instance 
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have been lo him ans tiling but an c<iuivalent foi a month of indolence 
and distress, and a bullet and a cotVm at the end of it. '(’here were 
about sixteen or eighteen conductors on the overl.ind. for there was 
a daily stage each uay, and a conductor on every stage. 

Next in mil and official rank and importance, after the conduc¬ 
tor, came my delight, the driver—next in real but not in a/'farenl 
imjK)rtance—for we have seen that in the eyes of tlie common herd the 
driver was to the conductor as an admiral is to the captain of the fiag- 
ship. I'lie driver s beat was pretty long and his .sleeping-time at the 
.stations pretty short .sometimes : and so, but for the grandeur of his 
lX»sition,his would have been a sorry life,as well as a h.ird and a wearing 
one. We took a new driver ever)’ day or every night (for they droAC 
backward and forward over the san^e jiicce of road all the time), and 
therefore we never got as well ac<juainled with them as we did with 
the conductors; and besides, they would have been above being 
familiar with such rubbish as passengers, anyhow, as a general thing. 
Still, we were always eager to get a sight of each and ever)* new driver 
as soon as the watch changed, for each and every day we were either 
anxiou.s to get rid of an unpleasant one, or loth to part with a driver 
we had learnt to like and had come to be sociable and friendly with. 


And so the first <|uesiion we asked the conductor whenever we got to 
where we were to exchange drivers, was always, “Which is him?” 
'Die grammar was faulty, maybe, but we could not know then that it 
would go into a book some day. As long ns everything went smoothly, 
the overland driver was well enough situated ; but if a fellow-driver 
got sick suddenly it made trouble, for the coach wust go on, and so 
the potentate who was about to climb down and take a luxurious rest 
after his long night’s siege in the midst of wind and nin and darkness, 
had to stay where he was and do the sick man’s work. Once, in the 
Rocky Mountains, when I found a driver sound a.sleep on the box, 
and the mules going at the usual break-neck pace, the conductor said 
never mind him, there was no danger, and he was doing double duty 
—had driven seventy-five miles on one coach, and was now going back 
over it on this without rest or slee|>. A hundred and lift)’ miles of 
holding back of six vindittiw; mules and keeping them from climbing 
the trees! It sounds incredible, but I remember the statement well 
enough. ' ^ 
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The station-keepers, ostlers, &:c., were low, rough characters, as 
already dcscril)cd; and from Western Nebraska to Nevada a consider- 
ahle sprinkling of them might he fairly set down as outlaws—fugitives 
from justice, criminals whose best security was a section of country 
which was without law and without even the pretence of it. 'When 
the “ division agent ” issued an order to one of these parties, he did it 
with the full understanding that he might have to enforce it with a 
navy six-shooter, and so he always went “ fi.xcd ’ to make things go 
along smoothl)-. Now and then a division agent Avas really obliged to 
shoot an ostler through the head to teach him some simple matter 
(hat he could have taught him with a club if his circumstances and 
surroundings had been different. But they were s napi^y , able men, 
those division agents, and when they tried to teach a subordinate 
anything, that sulrordinate generally “got it through his head.” 

A great portion of this vast machinery—these hundreds of men and 
coaches, and thousands of mules and horses—was in the hands of 
Mr. Ben Holliday. All the western half of the business Avas in iris 
hands. This reminds me of an incident of Palestine travel Arhich is 
pertment here, and so I will transfer it just in the language in Avhich 
I find it set down in my Holy Land note-book: 


No .toubl cvcrylKxty h.is I,card of Ik-n Ho1lid.ay-.a man of prodigious energy, who 
used to send mails and passengers flying across the continent in his overland stage, 
roaches hkc a very whirlwind-two thousand long miles in fifteen days and a half by 
^ic watch I But this fragment of history is not about Ben Holliday, but about a young 
New ^ork boy by the name of J.ack, who tr.rvc)led with our small parly of pilgrims in 
the I toly L-and (and who had travelled to California in Mr. Holliday’s overland coaches 
three ^ars before, and had by no mc.ans forgotten it or lost his gushing admiration of 
Mr. H.). Aged nineteen. J.ack was a good boy-a good-hearted and alu-ays wclU 
meaning boy. who h.ad Inicn rcarerl in the city of New York, and .although he was bright 
and kneav a great many useful things, his Smt^l education had been a good deal 

hun. and all B.I.le marncs mysteries that had never disturbed his xi»«m.car. Also in our 

sjiotZ r fin 

Scriptures and an enthusiast concerning them. He was our encyclopaedia, and we were 
never tired of listening to his speeches, nor he of m.iking them. He never passed a 

Oi^c dw illuminating it with an omtion. 

[his " something like 

mountains over yonder, that bounds the Jordan 
of^lL -noun ams of Moat, Jack t Think of it. my boy-thc actual moitains 
Woab-re.uowned m bcripiure histoor I We arc actually standing face to face with 
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those illustrious crags and peaks—and for all \sc know/' dropping his voice impressively, 
** our eyes mayic rtstin^ at (ft is vrry motnent upon tfu spot WHKKE Ti<E MVbTF-klOUS 
CRAVE OF Moses ! lliink of ih jack! ’* 

" Moses "lohot'* (falling inflection). 

"Moses uoho! Jack, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! you ought to l>c ashamc<l 
of such criminal ignorance. Why. Moses, the great guide, soldier, poet, lawgiver of 
ancient Israel! Jack, from this spot where we stand, to T-gypt, sini' hes a fc.trful desert 
three hundred miles in extent, and across that desert that wonderful man brought the 
children of Israel; guiding them with unfailing sagacity for forty years orcr the sandy 
desolation and among the obstructing rocks an<i hills, and landed them at last safe and 
sound within sight of this very spot; and where we now stand thcycntcrctl thcPromise<i 
Land with anthems of rejoicing! It was a wonderful, wonderful thing to do. Jack ! 
Hiink of it!" 

** Forty years f Only three hustdred miles f Humph! Ikn Holliday would have 
fetclicd them through in thirty'Six hours!" 

'l“he boy meant no harm. Hcdi<l not know that he had said anything that w as wrong 
or ifTcvc^c&lr^nd so no one scolded hina or felt ofTcndctt with him ; and nobody eould 
but some ungenerous spirit incapable of excusing the heedless blunders of a boy. 

At noon on the fifth day out, we arrived at the “Crossing of the 
South Platte,” alias “ Julcsburg,” alias “ Overland Ci^‘rUi^r hundred 
and seventy miles from St. Joseph—the strangest, (mainley, funniest 
frontier town that our unlravelled eyes had ever star«*U!t‘and been 
astonished with. 
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AS INHUMAN SPECTACLE. 


CHAPTER vn. 

1 1 did seem slrnnge enough to see a town again after what appeared 
to us siuli a long aciiuaintance with deep, still, almost lifeless and 
houseless solitude ! We tumbled out into the busy street feeling like 
meteoric i)eo[)le c riimble d off the corner of some other world, and 
wakened up suddeiTl)- m this. For an hour we took as much interest 
in Overland City as if we had never seen a town before. 'Phe reason 
we had an hour to spare was because we had to change our stage (for 
a less « ium|.tuoi is afl'air, called a "mud-waggon”) and transfer our 
Ireight of mails. 
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Presently we got under weigh again. We came to the i>haUow, 
yellow, muddy South Platte, with its low banks and its scuiering Hat 
sand-bars and J)igmy islands—a melancholy stream straggling through 
the centre of the enormous flat plain, and only saved from being 
impossible to find with the naked eye by its sentinel rank of scatter¬ 
ing trees standing on cither bank. The Platte was up, ’ tliey said— 
which made me wish I could sec it when it was down, if ii could look 
any sicker and sorrier, h 'I hey said it was a dangerous stream to cross 
now, because its (juicksands were liable to swallow ui) horses, coach, 
and passengers if an attempt was made to,fm^u. Hut the mails had 
to go, and we made the attempL Once or twice in mid-stream the 
wheels sank into the yielding sands so threateningly that we hall 
believed we had dreaded and avoided the sea all our lives to be ship¬ 


wrecked in a “mud-waggon” in the middle of a desert at last. Hut 
we dragged through and sped away toward the setting sun. 

Next morning, just before dawn, when about five hundred and fifty 
miles from St. Joseph, our mud-waggon broke down. \Ve were to be 
delayed five or six hours, and therefore we took horses, by invitation, 
and joined a party who were just starting on a buffalo hunt. It was 
noble s[)ort galloping over the plain in the dewy freshness of the 
morning, but our part of the hunt ended in disaster and disgrace, for 
a wounded buffalo bull chased the passenger Hemis nearly two miles, 
and then he forsook his horse and took to a lone tree. Me was very 
sullen about the matter for some twenty-four hours, but at last he 
began to soften little by little, and finally he said : 

“ Well, it was not funny, and there was no sense in those gawjis- 
making themselves so lacetioy^ovcr it. I tell you I was angry in 
earnest for awhile. I should have shot that long gangly h ihber they 
called Hank, if I could have done it without crippHng six or seven 
other freople—but of course I couldn’t, the old ‘Allen’s so con¬ 
founded comprehensive. I wish those had been up in the 

tree; they wouldn't have wanted to laugh so. If I had liad a horse 
worth a cent—but no, the minute he saw that buffalo bull wheel on 
him and give a bellow, he raised straight up in the air and stood on 
his heels. The saddle began to slip, and I look him round the neck 
and laid close to him, and began to pray. Then he came down and 

stood up on the other end awhile, and the bull actually stopped paw- 
^ 8—2 
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ing snnd nnd hcllowing to contcinplatc the inhuman .spectncl.^ij'hcn 
tlic hull made a pass at him and uttered a bellow that sounded per¬ 
fectly frigiitiul, it was so close to me, and that seeniod to literally 
prostrate iny hoise's reason, and make a raving distracted maniac of 
him. and I wish I may die if he didn't stand on his head for a (juarter 
of a niimite and shed tears. He was absolutely out of his mind- he 
was, as sure as truth itself, and he really didn’t know what he was 
doing. lliLii llie bull came charging at us, and my horse droijped 
down on all fours and look a fresh start—and then for the next ten 
minutes he would actually throw one hand-spring after another so fast 
that the bull began to get unsettled too. and didn’t know where to 
start in—and so he stood there sneering, and shovelling dust over his 
ba< k, and hollowing every now and then, and thinking he had got a 
fiftcen-Iumdred dollar circus horse for breakfast, certain. \\'ell. I was 
->rsi out on his neck-the horse’s, not the bull’s-and then under¬ 
neath. and next on h.s rump, and sometimes Itead up. and sometimes 
heels but 1 tell you it seemed solemn and awful to be ripping and 
caring and carrj-.ng on so in the presence of death, as you might say. 

I retty soon the bull made a snatch for us, and brought away some 
of my mrscs tail (I suppose, but do not know, being pretty busy 

Z I TZ’ Iiungry for solitude and sug¬ 

gested to him to get up and hunt for it And then you ought to 

lavc seen that spider-legged old skeleton go! and you ought to have 

seen the bull cut out after him, too-head down, tongtie out, tail up ' 

bellowing like everything, and actually mowing down the weeds and 

caring up the cartli, and boosting up the sand like a whirlwind l’ By 

and I had the bridle in my teeth and holding on to the nomme 

a jackass rabbit; then we overtook a cayotc, and were gaining on an 
antelope^ when the rotten girth let go and threw me abouf tov 
Virds ofT to the loft, and as the saddle went down over the horse’s 
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and the next second after that I was astraddle of the main limb and 


blaspheming my luck in a way that made my breath smell of brim¬ 
stone. I had the bull now, if he did not think of one thing, but 
that one thing I dreaded. I dreaded it ver) seriously. 1 hero was a 


possibility that the bull might not think of it, but there were greater 
chances that he would. I made up my mind what I would do in case 
he did. It was a little over forty feet to the ground from where I sat. 

I cautiously unwound tlie lariat from the pommel of my saddle- 

“ Your sadd/c? Did you take your saddle up in the tree with you?” 

“ l ake it u|) in the tree with me ? N\ hy, how you talk. Of course 
I didn’t. No man could do that. It /// in the tree when it came 
down.” 

“ Oh—exactly.” 

“Certainly. I unwound the l.ariat, and fastened one end of it to 
the limb. It was the very best green raw-liide, and capable of sustain¬ 
ing tons. I n)ade a slip-noose in the other end, and then hung it 
down to sec the length. It reached down twenty-two feet—halt-way 
to the ground. I then loaded every barrel of the Allen with a double 
charge. I felt satisfied. I said to myself, If he never thinks of that 
one thing that I dread, all right—but if he docs, all right anyhow—I 
am fixed for him. Hut don't you know that the very thing a man 
dreads is the thing that always happens? Indeed it is so. I watched 
the bull now with anxiety—anxiety which no one can conceive of who 
has not been in such a situation and felt that at any moment de.ath 
might come. Presently a thought came into the bull’s eye. I knew it t 
said I—if my nerve fails now I am lost. Sure enough, it was just as I 
had dreaded, he started in to climb the tree 

“ WTiat, the bull?” 

“ Of course—who else ?” 

“ But a bull can’t climb a tree.” 

“ He can’t, can’t he? Since you know so much about it, did you 
ever see a bull tr)'?” 

“No 1 I never dreamt of such a tiling.” 

“ Well, then, what is the use of your talking that way, tlicn ^ »c- 
cause you never s.aw a thing done, is that any reason vvi.y it can t be 

done ?” 

“ Well, all right—go on. 


What did you do?” 
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“The bull started up, and got along well for about ten feet, then 
slipped and slid l)ack. I breathed easier. He tried it again—got up 

a little higher—slipped again, 
but he came at it once more, 
and this time he was careful. 
He got gradually higher and 
higher, and my spirits went 
down more and more. Up 
he came—an inch at a time— 
with his eyes hot, and his 
longue hanging out. Higher 
and higher—hitched his foot 
over the slumj) of a limb, and 
looked up, ns much as to say, 
‘ Vou arc my meat, friend.’ 
Up again—higher and higher, 
and getting more excited the 
closer he got. He was within 
ten feet of me ! I took a long 
I>reath—and then .said I, ‘It 
is now or never.’ I had the 
coil of the lariat all ready; I 
paid it out slowly, till it hung 
right over liis head; all of a 
sudden I let go of the slack, 
and the slii>-noose fell fairly 
round hisneck! Quickerthan 
lightning I out with the Allen 
and let him have it in the face. 
It was an awful roar, and must 
have scared the bull out of 
his senses. When the smoke 
cleared away, there he was, 
dangling in the air, twenty foot 

... ground, and goinc out 

of one convulsion into another faster than you could count t I dWn’t 
op to count. anyhow-I shinned down the tree and shot for home," 
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“ Bemis, is all that true, just ns you have stated it ? ' , ,, 

“ I wish I may rot in my tracks and die the death of a dog if it isn t. 
‘MVell, wc can't refuse to believe it, and we don 1. But if there 

were some jiroofs-” 

“ Proofs ! Did I bring back my lariat ? " 

“ Did I bring back my horse ? ” 

“ No-” 

“ Did you ever see the bull again ? ” 

“Well, then, what more do you want? I never saw anybody as 

particular as you arc about a little thing hke that.'’ , ■ 

I made up my mind that i( this man w.as nut a liar he onl> mi> 
it by the skin of his teeth. 'I'his episode reminds me ot an uKident 
of iny brief sojourn in Siam, years afterward. 1 he l.uropean citizens 
of a town in the neighbourhood of liangkok had a prodig)' among 
them by the natne of Eckert, an Enslish.na,t-a person 
the number, ingenuity, and imposing magn.iude of his lies. ) 

were always repeating Ids most celebrated falsehoods an<l '1^' 

ing to “ draw him out " before strangers ; but tliey seldom sucreede . 
Twice he was invited to the house where I was visiting, hut noilimg 
could sedtl" him into a specimen lie. One day a planter named 
Bascom, an induential man, and a proud and sometimes 
invited me to ride over with him and call on Eckert. As wc jo,j,cO 

know where the fault lies? 1. lies in ^cked 

on his guard. The minute the hoys go to pumping Lckcrt c 
knows perfectly well what they ate after, and of course he shuts up 
his 5l eh Anybody might know he would. But when we get there 
we I t play him Ler^han that. Let him shape the cont^. imr 

to suit himself-let him drop it or ch.vnge i. whene cr 
Let him see that nobody is trying to draw him out. Just 

have his own way. He will soon forget " ^ 
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tilkin I Z r hour, sipping English ale, and 

ta k n, about the k.ng, and the sacred white elephant, the Sleeping 

Ido , and all manner of things; and I noticed that my comrade never 

e the com ersation himself or shaped it, but simply followed Eckert's 

lead and betrayed no solicitude and no anxiety about anything. The 

effect was shortly perceptible. Ecken began to grow communicative; 

soc®Tl' "’T talkative and 

smld™ ■" of a 

‘ Ob, by the w.ay! I came-near forgetting. I h.avc "ot a thim> 

ever hearrofp"' “">"o'hcr man 

mcr heard of. I ve got a cat that will eat cocoa-nut! Common 

Tso’ 7m‘he meat, but drink the milk. It 
IS SO—1 11 swear to It.” 

A <|uick glance from Bascom-a glance that I understood-then ■ 

impossibl’e' " “ "’-S. Man, it is 

“I knew pu would say it. I 'll fetch the cat." 

He went in the house. Bascom said : 

Eckerl’"‘k7u'''se‘ ‘'f "’e "'ay to handle 

77 I . * ^ ^ cocoa-nut—the innocent fool I ” 

rekert ariproached with his cat, sure enough. 

Bascom smiled. Said he : 

“I'll hold the cat-you bring a cocoa-nut” 

sntugrgtd wLk°To m:"'an“d mo7'’d‘* “?■ 

silent, though Bascom c^ff^d^hh^o ^ 

notwithstanding the horff was bT" “ '“T'' 

branched on hfmewar^BLrs^M™"® """ * 

-foo'lislmess to the boyr’”"'"^ And— you need not speak of this 




CHAPTER VUI. 

In a little while all interest was taken up in stretching our necks and 
watching for the “ jwny-rider ”—the fleet messenger who sped across 
the continent from St Joe to Sacramento, carrj-ing letters, nineteen 
hundred miles in eight days! 'I'hink of that for perishable horse and 
human flesh and blood to do! The pony-rider was usually a little 
bit of a man, brimful of spirit and endurance. No matter what time 
of the day or night his watch came on, and no matter whether it was 
winter or summer, raining, snowing, hailing, or sleeting, or whether 
his “beat" was a level straight road or a crazy trail over mountain 
crags and precipices, or whether it led through i)eaccrul regions or 
regions that swarmed w.lh hostile Indians, he must be alwajs read) 
to leap into the saddle and be off like the wind! I'here was no 
idling-time for a pony-rider on duly. He rode fifty miles without 
stopping, by daylight, moonlight, starlight, or through the blackness 
of darkness—just as it liappencd. He rode a splendid horse that was 
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born for a racer and fed and lodged like a gentleman ; kept him at 
his utmost speed for ten miles, and then, as he came crashing up to 
the station where stood two men holding fast a fresh, impatient steed, 
the transfer of rider and mail-bag was made in the twinkling of an 
eye, and away Hew the eager pair, and were out of sight before the 
spectator could get hardly the ghost of a look. Both rider and horse 
went “ Hying light." The rider’s dress was thin, and fitted close ; he 
wore a round-about, and a skull-cap, and tucked his pantaloons 
into his boot-tops like a race-rider. He carried no arms—he carried 
nothing that was not absolutely necessar)', for even the postage on his 
!iterar>- freight was worth five thliars a hiler. He got but little 
frivolous rorrcspondcnrc to carry—his bag had business letters in it, 
mostly. His horse was stripped of all unnecessary weight, too. He 
wore a little wafer of a racing saddle, and no visible blanket. He 

wore light shoes, or none at all. 
The little flat mail-pockets strapped 
under the rider’s thighs would each 
hold about the bulk of a child’s 
primer. They held many and 
many an important business chapter 
and newspaper letter, but these 
were written on paper as airy and 
thin as gold-leaf, nearly, and thus 
bulk and weight were economized. 
The stage-coach travelled about a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty 
miles a day (twenty-four hours), 
the pony-rider about two hundred 
and fifty. There were about eighty 
pony riders in the saddle all the 
time, night and day, stretching in 
a long, scattering procession from 
• iiEKE HE CO.MBS." Missouri to California, forty flying 

eastward, and forty toward the west, 
and among them making four hundred gallant horses earn a stirring 
livelihood and see a deal of scenery every single day in the year. 

We had had a consuming desire, from the beginning, to see a pony 
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rider, but somehow or other all that })assed us and all that met us 
managed to streak by in the night, and so we heard only a whiz and 
a hail, and the swift phantom of the desert was gone before we could 
get our heads out of the windows. But now we were expecting one 
along every moment, and would see him in broad daylight. I’resentl) 
the driver exclaims: 

“Here he come.s!’’ 

Ever)’ neck is stretched farther, and ever)- eye strained wider. 
Away acTo.ss the endless dead level of the prairie a bla<k speik 
appears against the sky, and it is plain that it moves, ^\ell, I should 
think so! In a second or two it becomes a horse and rider, rising 
and falling, rising and falling—sweeping toward us nearer and nearer 
—growing more and more distinct, more and more sharply dclined — 
nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of the hoots comes faintly to 
the car—another instant a whoop and a hurrah from our upper deck, 
a wave of the rider's hand, but no reply, and man and horse bur>t 
past our excited faces, and go winging away like a belated fragment 
of a storm! 

So sudden is it all, and so like a flash of unreal fancy, that but for 
the flake of white foam left tjuivering and perishing on a mail-sack 
after the vision had flashed by and disappeared, we might have doubted 
'whether we had seen any actual horse and man at all, mayl)C. 

We rattled through Scott’s Bluffs Bass by-and-byc. It was along 
here somewhere that we first came acro.ss genuine and unmistakable 
alkali water in the road, and we cordially hailed it as a first-class 
curiosity, and a thing to be mentioned with eclat in letters to the 
ignorant at home. This water gave the road a soapy appearance, and 
in many places the ground looked as if it had been whitewashed. 1 
think the strange alkali water excited us as much as any wonder wc 
had come upon yet, and I know we felt very comiilacenl and con¬ 
ceited, and better satisfied with life, after we had added it to our list 
of things which we had seen and some other people had not. In a 
small way we were the same sort of simpletons as those «ho dim 
unnecessarily the perilous peaks of Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn, 
and derive no pleasure from it except the reflection that it isn t a coni 
mon experience. But once in a while one of those iiartics trijis an 
comes darting down the Jong mountain crags in a sitting iiosturc, 
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mnking the crusted snow smoke behind him, flitting from bench to 
bench, and from terrace to terrace, jarring the earth where he strikes, 
and still glancing and flitting on again, sticking an iceberg into himself 
every now and then, and tearing his clothes, snatching at things to 
save himself, taking hold of trees and fetching them along with him, 
roots and all, starting little rocks now and then, then big boulders, 
then acres of ice and snow, and patches of forest, gathering and still 
gathering as he goes, adding and still adding to his massed and 
sweeping grandeur as *lie nears a thrce-thousand-foot precipice, till at 
last he waves his hat magnificently and rides into eternity on the back 
of a raging and tossing avalanche ! 

I his is all verj’ fine, but let us not be carried away by excitement, 
but ask calmly, how docs this person feel about it in his i-ooler 
moments next day, with six or seven thousand feet of snow and stuff 
on top of him ? 

W c crossed the sand-hills near the scene of the Indian mail robbery 
and massacre of 1856 , wherein the driver and conductor perished, and 
also nil the passengers but one. it was supposed ; but this must have 
been a mistake, for at diflerent times afterward on the Pacific coast 
I was personally acejuainted with a hundred and thirty-three or four 
people who were wounded during that massacre, and barely escaped 
with their lives. There was no doubt of the truth of it—I had it* 
from their own lips. One of these parties told me that he kept 
coming across arrow-licads in his system for nearly seven years after 
the massacre; and another of them told me that he was stuck so 
literally full of arrows that after the Indians were gone and he could 

raise up and e.xamine himself, he could not restrain his tears, for his 
clothes were completely ruined. 

The most trustworthy tradition avers, however, that only one man, 
a person named Babbit, survived the massacre, and he was desperately 
wounded. He dragged himself on his hands and knee (for one leg 
was broken) to a station several miles away. He did it during por- 
Uons of two nights, lying concealed one d.iy and part of another, and 
or more than forty hours suffering unimaginable anguish from hunger, 
thirst, and Mily pain. The Indians robbed the coach of cverx-thing 
It contained, including quite an amount of treasure. 



INUtAN COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER IX. 

We passed Fort Laramie in the night, and on the seventh morning 
out wc found ourselves in llic Black Hills, with Uaramie Peak at our 
elbow (apparently) looming vast and solitar)'—a deej), dark, rich indigo 
blue in hue, so portentously did the old colossus frown under his beet¬ 
ling brows of storm-cloud. He was thirty or forty miles away, in 
reality, but he only seemed removed a little beyond the low ridge at 
our right. We breakfasted at Horsc-Shoc Station, six liundred and 
seventy-six miles out from St. Joscjdi. Wc had now reached a hostile 
Indian country, and during the afternoon we passed Laj)nrelle Station, 
and enjoyed great discomfort all the time we were in the neighbour¬ 
hood, being aware that many of the trees wc dashed by at arm’s length 
concealed a hirking Indian or two. During the preceding night an 
ambushed savage had sent a bullet through the pony-rider’s jacket, 
but he had ridden on just the same, because pony-riders were not 
allowed to stop and inquire into such things except when killed. As 
long as they had life enough left in them they had to stick to the 
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horse and ride, even if tlie Indians had been waiting for them a week, 
and were entirely out of patience. About two hours and a half belore 
we arrived at Laparellc Station, the keeper in charge of it had fired 
four times at an Indian, but he said with an injured air that the Indian 
had “skipped around so’s to spile everything—and ammunition's 
blamed skurse, too.” 'I'hc most natural inference conveyed by his 
manner of speaking was, that in “skipping around,” the Indian had 
taken an unfair advantage. The coach we were in had a neat hole 
through its front—a rd^niniscence of its last trip through this region. 
The bullet that made it wounded the driver slightly, but he did not 
mind it much. He said the place to keep a man “ huffy” was down 
on the Southern Overland, among the Apaches, before the company 
moved the stage-line up on the northern route. He said the Apaches 
used to annoy him all the time down there, and that he came as near 
as anything to starving to death in the midst of abundance, because 
they kept him so leaky with bullet-holes that he “ couldn’t hold his 
vittles.” This person’s statement was not generally believed. 

We shut the blinds down very tightly that first night in the hostile 
Indian country, and lay on our arms. We slept on them some, but 
most of the time we only lay on them. We did not talk much, but 
kept quiet and listened It was an inky-black night, and occasionally 
ramy. We were among woods and rocks, hills and gorges; so shut 
in, in fact, that when we peeped through a chink in a curtain, we could 
discern nothing. 'I'he driver and conductor on iop were still too, or 
only spoke at long intervals in low tones, as is the way of men in the 
midst of invisible dangers. We listened to raindrops pattering on the 
loof, and the grinding of the wheels through the muddy gravel and 
the low wailing of the wind; and all the time we had that absurd sense 
upon us, inseparable from travel at night in a close-curtained vehicle 
the sense of remaining perfectly still in one place, notwithstanding the 
jolting and swaying of the vehicle, the trampling of the horses, and the 
grinding of the wheels. We listened a long time, with intent faculties 
and bated breath ; every time one of us would relax, and draw a long 
sigh of relief, and start to say something, a comrade would be sure to 
utter a sudden “Hark ! ” and instantly the experimenter was rigid and 
listening again. So the tiresome minutes and decades of minutes 
dragged away, until at last our tense forms filmed over with a dulled 
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consciousness, and we slept, if one might call such a condition by so 
strong a name; for it was a sleep set with a hair-trigger; it was a sleep 
seething and teeming with a weird and distressful confusion of shreds 
and fag-ends of dreams; a sleep that was a chaos. Presently, dreajns 
and sleep and the sudden hush of the night were startled by a ringing 
report, and cloven by such a long, wild, agonising shriek ! Then we 
heard, ten steps from the stage,— 

“ Help! help ! help ! ” [It was our driver’s voice.] 

“Kill him! Kill him like a dog ! ” 

“ I’m being murdered I Will no man lend me a pistol ? ” 
“Lookout! head him off! head him off!” 

[I'svo pistol-shots; a confusion of voices and the trampling of many 
feet, as if a ciowd were closing and surging together around some 
object; several heavy, dull blows, as with a club; a voice that said 
appealingly, “ Don’t, gentlemen, please don’t—I’m a dead man! ” then 
a fainter groan, and another blow, and away sped the stage into the 
darkness, and left the grisly mystery behind us.] 

What a startle it was! Eight seconds would amply cover the lime 
it occupied; maybe even five would do it. We only had lime to 
plunge at a curtain and unbuckle and unbutton part of it in an 
awkward and hindering fluny, when our whip cracked sharply over¬ 
head, and we went rumbling and thundering away, down a mountain 
“ grade.” 

Wc fed on that mystery the rest of the night—what was left of it, 
for it was waning fast. It had to remain a present mystery, for all we 
could get from the conductor in answer to our hails was something 
that sounded, through the clatter of the wheels, like “Tell you in the 
morning.” 

So we lit our pipes and opened the corner of a curtain for a chimney, 
and lay there in the dark, listening to each other’s story of how he first 
felt, and how many thousand Indians he first thought had hurled 
themselves upon us, and what his remembrance of the subsequent 
sounds was, and the order of their occurrence. And we theorized, 
too, but there was never a thcoiy' that would account for our driver’s 
voice being out there, nor yet account for his Indian murderers talking 
such good English, if they wire Indians. 

So we chatted and smoked the rest of the night comfortably aw’ayi 
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our boding nnxicty being somehow marvellously dissipated by the real 
presence of something to be anxious about. 

^Vc never did get much satisfaction about that dark occurrence. All 
that wc could make out of the odds and ends of the information we 
gathered in the morning, was that the disturbance occuned at a station, 
that we changed drivers there, and that the driver that got off there 
had been talking roughly about some of the outlaws that infested the 
region (“ for there wasn’t a man around there but ha'd a price on his 
head, and didn't dare show himself in the settlements,” the conductor 
said); he had talked roughly about these characters, and ought to 
have “ drove up there with his pistol cocked and ready on the seat 
alongside of him, and begun business himself, because any softy would 
know they would be laying for him.” 

lhat was all wc could gather, and we could sec that neither the 
conductor nor the new driver were much concerned about the matter. 
They plainly had little respect for a man who would deliver oflensivc 
opinions of people, and then be so simple as to come into their pre- 
sence unprepared to “ back his judgment,” as they pleasantly phrased 
the killing of any fellow-bemg who did not like said opinions. And 
likewise they plainly had a contempt for the man’s poor discretion in 

venturing to rouse the wrath of such utterly reckless wild beasts as 
those outlaws; and the conductor added,_ 

I tell you it’s as much as Slade himself wants to do.” 

This remark created an entire revolution in my curiosity. I cared 
nothing now about the Indians, and even lost interest in the murdered 
driver ; there was such magic in that name, Sl/vde. Day or night 
now, I stood always ready to drop any subject in hand, to listen to 
something new about Slade and his ghastly exploits. Even before we 
g t to Overland City, we had begun to hear about Slade and his 
division (for he was a “division agent”) on the Overland; and 
from the hour we had left Overland City we had heard drivers and 
onductors talk about only three things: “ Californy,” the Nevada 
silver mines, and this desperado, Slade. And a deal the most of the 

^^as about Slade. We had gradually come to have a realizing 
sense of the fact that Slade was a man whose heart, and hands and 
soul were steeped in the blood of offenders against his dignity a man 
who awfully avenged all injuries, affronts, insults, or 
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ever kind—ori the spot if he could, yenrs aftcr^vards if lack of earlier 
opportunity compelled it; a man whose hate tortured him day and 
night till vengeance appeased it—and not an ordinar>' vengeance 
cither, but his enemy’s absolute death, nothing less; a man whose 
face would light uj) with a terrible joy when he surprised a foe, and 
had him at a disadvantage. A high and efficient servant of the 
Overland, an outlaw among outlaws, and yet their relentless scourge. 
Slade was at ohee the most bloody, the most dangerous, and the mo^t 
valuable citizen that inhabited the savage fastnesses of the mountains. 






AN UNi’LEASANT VIEW. 


CHAPTER X. 

Rkaij.v and truly, two-lhirds ot the talk of drivel's and conductors 
liad been about this man Slade, ever since the day before we reached 
Julcsburg. In order that the eastern reader may have a clear con¬ 
ception of what a Rocky Mountain desperado is, in Ids highest state 
of development, I will reduce all this mass of overland gossip to one 
straightforward narrative, and present it in the following shape; 

Slade was born in Illinois, of good parentage. At about twenty-six 
years ot age he killed a man in a cjuarrel and fled the country. At 
St. Joseph, Missouri, he joined one of the early California-bound emi¬ 
grant trains, and was given the post of train-master. One day on the 
plains he had an angr>' dispute with one of his waggon-drivers, and 
both drew their revolvers. But the driver was the quicker artist, and 
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had his weapon cocked first So Slade said it was a pity to waste life 
on so small a matter, and proposed that tlie pistols be thrown on the 
ground, and the quarrel settled by a fist-fight. I he unsuspecting 
driver agreed, and threw down his j)istol—whereupon Slade laughed 
at his simplicity, and shot him dead ! 
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A I'KOPOSED FIST-FIGHT. 


He made his escape, and lived a wild life fo. a while, dividing his 
time between fighting Indians and avoiding an Illinois sheriff who 
had been sent to arrest him for his first murder. It is said that m 
one Indian battle he killed three savages with his own hand, and 
afterward cut their ears off, and sent them, with his compliments, to 
the chief of the tribe. 

Slade soon gained a name for fearless resolution, and this was sulh- 
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cicnt nicril to procure tor him the imiiortant post of overland division 
agent at Juleshurg, in jilace of Mr. Jules, removed, h'or some lime 
previously, the company's horses had been frequently stolen and the 
coaclies delayed by gangs of outlaws, who were wont to laugh at the 
idea of an)- man's having the temerity to resent such outrages. Slade 
resented them promptly. 'I'he outlaws soon found tlrat the new agent 
wasa tnan wlio did not fear anything that breathed the brealh of life. 
He nrade short work of all offendei^. 'I'he result was that delays 
ceaseil. the cotnpany’s properly was let alone, and no matter what 
happoietl or who sulTered, Slade’s coaches went through, every time! 
'J'rue, in order to bring about this wholesome change Slade had to kill 
several men—some say three, others say four, and others sk—I)ut the 
world was the richer for tlieir loss. 'I'he first prominent difficulty he 
had was with the ex-agent Jules, wlio bore the reputation of being a 
reckless and desperate man himself. Jules hated Slade for supplant¬ 
ing him, and a good fair occasion for a fight was all he was waiting 
for. lly-and byc Slade dared to employ a man whom Jules had once 
di.schargcd. Next, Slade seized a team of stage-horses which he 
accused Jules of having driven off and hidden somewhere for his 
own use. War w.as declared, and for a day or two the two men 
walked warily about the streets, seeking each other, Jules armed with a 
double-barrelled shot-gun, and Slade with his histoiy-crcating revolver, 
finally, as Shade stepped into a store, Jules poured the contents of 
his gun into him from behind the door. Slade was pluck, and Jules 
got several bad pistol wounds in return. .Then both men fell, and 
were carried to their respective lodgings, both swearing that better 
aim should do deadlier work next time. Both were bedridden a long 
time, but Jules got on his feet first, and, gathering his possessions 
together, packed them on a couple of mules, and fled to the Rocky 
Mountains to gather strength in safety against the day of reckoning, 
for many months he was not seen or heard of, and was gradually 
dropped out of the remembrance of all save Slade himself. But 
Slade was not the man to forget him. On the contrary, common re¬ 
port said that Slade kept a reward standing for his capture, dead or alive I 
After awhile, seeing that Slade’s energetic administration had re¬ 
stored peace and order to one of the worst divisions of the road, the 
Overland Stage Company transferred him to the Rocky Ridge division 
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in the Rocky Mountnin^;, to see if he couUl j)erf()r!ii a like miracle 
theie. It was the ver)’ Paradise of outlaws and desperndocv 'I'licre 
was absolutely no semblance of law there. X'iolcnec was the rule. 
Force was the only recognized authority. The commonest misunder¬ 
standings were settled on the spot with the revolver or the knife. 
Murders were done in open day and with sparkling frequency, and 
nobody thought of inquiring into them. It was considered that the 
parties who did the killing had their private reasons for it ; for other 
pcoi)le to meddle would have been looked upon as indelicate, .\fter 
a murder all that Rocky .Mountain cliciuetle recjuired of a spectator 
was that he should help the gentleman bury his game—oiherwi>e his 
churli.^hness would surely he remembered against him the first time 
he killed a man hitnself and needed a neighbourly turn in interring liim. 

Slade look up his residence sweetly and peacefully in the midst of 
this hive of horse-thieves and assassins, and the very first time one of 
them aired his insolent swaggerings in his presence he shot him dead. 
He began a raid on the outlaws, and in a singidarly short space of 
lime he had completely stopj)ed their depredations on the stage stock, 
recovered a large number of stolen horses, killed several of the worst 
desperadoes of the district, and gained such a dread ascendency over 
the rest that they respected hitn, admired him, feared him, obeyed 
him! He wrought the same marvellous change in the ways of the 
community that had marked Ins administration at Overland City. 
He captured two men who had stolen Overland stock, and with his 
own hands he hanged them. He was sui)rcn^c judge in his district, 
and he was jur)’ and executioner likewise—and not only in the case 
of ofTences against his employers, but against passing emigrants as 
well. On one occasion some emigrants had tlicir stock lost or stolen, 
and told Slade, who chanced to visit their camj). Wifli a single com¬ 
panion he rode to a ranch, the owners of wliich he suspected, and open¬ 
ing the door, commenced firing, killing three, and wounding the fourth. 

From a bloodthirstily interesting little Montana book* I take this 
paragraph: 

Wliilc on ihc raid Slade held absolute sway, He would ride down to a station, pet 
into a quamrl* turn the house out of windows, and maUrcal the occupants most cruelly. 
The unfortunates had no means o( redress, and were compelled to recuperate as 

"-'ThcVigiLanlesof Monuna/’by Prof. Thos. J. Dimsdalc. 
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they coul<!. On one of i1k*^c occn«^ion$ it Raid he killed the father of the fine little 
half-breed hoy Jemmy, whom he adopted, and who lived with his widow after his exccu* 
tion. Stories of Slt<lc's hanging men. and of inminicmhlc assanlls, shootings, stnbbings, 
and Ixjaliiigs, in wliich lie was a j>rincipal actor, form part of the legends of the stage 
line. As for minor (juarrcls .and shootings, it is absolutely certain lltal a minute history 
of Slade’s life would be one long record of such j)raciices. 

Slade was a niatcldcss inarkstnan with a navy revolver. The legends 
say that one morning at Rocky Ridge, when he was feeling comfort¬ 
able, he saw a man apiiroaching who had offended him some days 
I'eforc—observe the fine memory he had for m.alters like that—and, 
“ Ocnllcmcn," said Slade, drawing, “ it is n good twenty-yard shot — 
I’ll clip tlic third button on his coat?” Which he did. The by¬ 
standers all .admired it. And they all attended the funeral loo. 

On one occasion a man wlio kept a little whisky-shelf at the station 
did something which angered Slade—and went and made his will. A 
day or two afterward Slade came In and called for some brandy. 'I'lie 
man icacbed under the counter (ostensibly to get a bottle—possibly 
to get something else), but Slade smiled upon him that peculiarly 
bland and satisfied smile of his which the neighbours had long ago 
learned to recognize as a death-warrant in disguise, and told him to 
“ none of that .'—pass out the high-priced article.” So the poor bar¬ 
keeper had to turn his back and get the high-priced brandy from the 
shelf; and when he faced around again he was looking into the muzzle 
of Slade’s pistol. “ And the next instant,” added my informant, im¬ 
pressively, “ he was one of the deadest men that ever lived.” 

The stage-drivers and conductors told us that sometimes Slade 
would leave a hated enemy wholly unmolested, unnoticed, and un¬ 
mentioned for weeks together—had done it once or twice, at any 
rate. And some said they believed he did it in order to lull the 
victims into unwatchfulncss, so that he could get the advantage of 
them, and others said they believed he saved up an enemy that way, 
just as a schoolboy saves up a cake, and made the pleasure go as far 
as it would by gloating over the anticipation. One of these cases 
was that of a Frenchman who had offended Slade. To the surprise 
of everybody, Slade did not kill him on the spot, but let him alone 
for a considerable time. Finally, however, he went to the French¬ 
man’s liouse very late one night, knocked, and when his enemy 
opened the door, shot him dead—pushed the corpse inside the door 
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with his foot, set the house on fire, and Imrned up tlic dead man, his 
wido'v and three children ! I heard this slor)' from several different 
people, and they evidently believed what they were ^a)ing. It may 
be true, and it may not. “Give a dog a bad name." iVc. 


Slade was captured once by a j)arly of men who intended to lyn(h 
him. They disarmed hint, and shut him up in a strong log hou^e, 
and placed a guard over him. He prevailed on his cai»lors to send 
for ins wife, so that he might have a last iitterview with her. She was 
a brave, loving, spirited woman. She jumped on a h()r>e and rode 
for life and death. When she arrived thev let her in without scan h- 


ing her, and before the door could be closed she wliipped out a cottple 
of revolvers, and she and her loril marched forth defying the party. 
And then, under a brisk fire, they mounted double and gallo[>ed 
away unharmed ! 

In the fulness of time Slade’s myrmidons captured liis ancient 
enemy Jules, whom they found in a well cltoscn hiding-place in tlie 
remote fastnesses of the mountains, gaining a precariotts livelihood 
with his rifle. They brought him to Rocky Ridge, bound hand and 
foot, and dej)Osited him in the middle of the cattle-yard with his back 
against a post It is said that tlic ]>lcasurc that lit Slades face when 
he heard of it was something fearful to conlcm[)latc. He c.xamined 
his enemy to see that he was sccuiely tied, and tlicn went to bed, 
content to wait till morning before enjoying the luxur)’ of killing him. 
Jules spent the night in the cattlc-yard, and it is a region where wanii 
nights are never known. In the morning Slade practised on him with 
his revolver, nipping the flesh here and there, and occasionally 
clipping off a finger, while Jules begged him to kill him outright and 
put him out of liis miscrj’. Finally Slade reloaded, and walking up 
close to his victim, made some characteristic remarks, and then dis¬ 
patched him. The body lay there half a day, nobody venturing to 
touch it without orders, and then Slade detailed a party and assisted 
at the burial himself. But he first cut off the dead man’s cars and 
put them in his vest pocket, where he carried them for some time 
with great satisfaction. That is the story as I have frequently heard 
it told and seen it in print in Califbrnia newspapers. It is doubtless 

conect in all essentia! particulars. 

In due time wo rallied up to a stage-station, and sat down to 
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hroakfist witli n lialfsnvago, linlf-civilUcd company of armed and 
l)cardcd mountaineers, ranchmen, and station employes. The most 
gentlemanly a])pearing. quiet, and affable officer we had yet found 
along the load in the 0\erland Company’s service was the person 
wlio sal at the head of tlie tabic, at my elbow. Never youth stared 
and .shivered as I did when I heaid them call him Slade! 



UNAI'PKECIAIKD POl.lfENESS. 


Mere was romance, and I sitting face to face with it!—looking 
upon It— touching it—hobnobbing with it, as it were! Here, right 
by my side, was the actual ogre wlio, in fights and brawls and various 
ways, hitii taken the lives of hvmty six human beings, or all men lied 
about him I I siqipose I was the proudest stripling that ever travelled 
to sec strange lands and wonderful people. 

Me was so friendly and so gentle-spoken that I warmed to him in 
spite of his awful histor)'. It was hardly possible to realize that this 
pleasant person was the pitiless scourge of the outlaws, the raw-head- 
and-bloody-boncs the nursing mothers of the mountains terrified their 
children with. And to this day I can remember nothing remarkable 
about Slade except that his face was rather broad across the cheek- 
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bones, and tliat the clicek-bones were low and the lips peculiarly thm 
and straight. But that was enough to leave something of an cfTect 
upon me, for since then I seldom see a face jjosscssing tiiose cha¬ 
racteristics without fancying that the owner of it is a dangerous man. 

The coffee ran out. At least it was leduced to one tin cupful, and 
Slade wa.s about to take it when he saw that my cup was empty. He 
politely offered to fill it, but although I wanted it, I politely declined. 
1 was afraid he had not killed anybody that morning, and might 
be needing diversion. But still with firm politeness he insi.sted on 
filling my cup, and said I had uavelled all night and better descr\’cd 
it than he—and while he talked he placidly poured the fluid, to the 
last drop. ] thanked him and drank it, but it gave me no comfort, 
for I could not feel sure that he would not be sorry, );rescntly, that 
he had given it away, and proceed to kill me to distract liis thoughts 
from the loss. But nothing of the kind occurred. ^\'e left him with 
only twenty-six dead pcoj<le to account for, and I felt a tratujuil satis¬ 
faction in the thought that in so judiciously taking care of No. i at 
that breakfast-table I had plca.santly escaped being No. 27. Slade 
came out to the coach and saw us ofl’, first ordering certain re-arrange¬ 
ments of the mail-bags for our comfort, and then we took leave of 
him, satisfied that we should hear of him again some day, and won¬ 
dering in what connection. 


/ 





SLAUK IN COCKJ. 


CHAPTER XT. 

An'i> ‘;uro cnoui;!i, two or three years nfterwnrtl. wc dkl hear of liim 
n-ain. News rainc to the Pacific coast that the Vigilance Committee 
in .Montana (whither Slade had removed from. Rocky Ridge) had 
Iianged him. I find an account of the affair in the thrilling little 
hook I (inotcd a paragraph from in the last chapter—“ The Vigilantes 
of Montana ; being a Reliable Account of the Capture, 'IVial, and 
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Execution of Hcnr)- Plummer’s Notorious Rond Agent Rnnd. By 
Prof. Thos. J. Dimsdnlo, Virginia City. M.T.” Mr. l)inisdale's cha[i- 
ter is well wortii rending. a.s n s[>ecimcn of how the people of the 
frontier deni with criminals when the courts of law prove inetficient. 
Mr. Dimsdalc makes two remarks about Slade, botli of which are 
accurately descriptive, and one of whi( h is exceedingly j)i< turesejue : 
“Those who saw him in his natural state only would pronounce him 
to be a kind husband, a most hospitable ho^>t, and a rourteous gentle¬ 
man; on the contrary, those who met him when maddened with 
fiquor and surrounded by a gang of armed roughs would pronounce 
him a fjcnd incarnate.” And tliis: “From hort Kearne), west, lie 
was feared a dial more lhan the Alinve.h!y-' For comixif tness, 
simplicity, and vigour of cxirression, I will “bark” that sentence 
against anytliing in literature. Mr. Dimsdalc’s narrative is as follows. 
In all place.s where italics occur they are mine. 


After ihe execution of the five men on tlie of Jnnii.aiy, t!»c \ igil.antes coti^idcnxl 
that their work was nearly ended. Tlicy h.-Kl frcetl the cotintr) of l.ighw-aymen and 
murderers to a great extent, and they determimd ih.nt in the ab<<'ncc of ilio ngnlar civil 
authority they would establish a People's Court, where all offenders should I** tri«l l)y 
judge and jury. Tliis was the nearest appro.ach to soci.il order ih.M the circmnsuinces 
permitted, and though strict legal .authority was wanting, yet the jicople were finnly de¬ 
termined to mainuin ils e/Ticieiicy and to enforce its decrees. It may here l)cmcniionc“d 
that the overt act which was the last round on the fatal Ladder leading to the sc.aflold on 
which Slade perished, wai the tearing in pie«i and stamping upan a writ of this Court, 
foUoiotd by his arrest of the Judge, Alex. Davis, by authority oj a presented Derringer, 
and with his own hands. 

J. A. Slade w.\s himself, we have Isecn informed, a Vigilante ; he openly boasted of it. 
and said that he knew all that they knew. He w.as never accu'cd. or even suspected, of 
either murder or robbery committed in this Territory (the latter crime w.xs never laid to 
his charge in any place): but that he had killed several men in other localities w.as no¬ 
torious, and his bad reputation in this respect was a most powerful argument in deter¬ 
mining his fate, when he was finally arrested for the offence aliove mentioncil. On 
returning from Milk River he became more and more addicted to drinking, until at Last 
it was a common feat for him and his friends to “ l.akc the town." He and n couple of 
his dependants might often be seen on one horse, galloping through the streets, shouting 
and yelling, firing revolvers, &c On many occasions he would ride liis horse into stores, 
break up Ixars. toss the scales out of doon. and use most insulting Language to parties 
present. Ju.st previous to the day of his arrest he li.ad given .a fc.ufnl beating to one of 
hi5 followers ; but, such was his Influence over them, that the man wept bitterly at I ic 
gallows, and lagged for his life with all his power. It had become quite common when 
Slade UfOJ onas^tee for llu shopkeepers and eiiiuHS to dose the stores and put ^ ^ ^ ^ 
lights ; being fearful of some outrage at his hands. For his wanton destruction of goods 
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nnd furniliirc, lie was nlwnys rcndy to pny. wlicn sober, if he hnd money; hut there were 
not .1 few who regarded pa)'nient .os sin.-ill satisfaction for the outrage, and these men 
were* Ill's i)crsonnl enemies. 

From lime m time SLide received waniinjjs, from men tha\ he well knew wou1<l not 
deceive him. of the certain end of his conduct. There w.as not a moment for weeks 
previous to his .irrcvt in which the public did not cvpcct to hc.ir of some bloody outrage. 
1 he dre.ad of his ver>’ name, and the presence of the armed hanel of hangers-on who 
followctl him alone, jirevented a resistance which must certainly have ended in the instant 
murder or mutilation of tlic oppo:>in/j party. 

Slade was frrquenily arrc.sied by order of the Court who.se organiration we have de- 

senU'd, and had treated it uith respect by |\aying one or two fines and promising to pay 

the rest u hen he had money; but in the transaction that occurred at this crisis he forgot 

even tins c.aution. and. goaded by passion and the hatred of rastraiiit, he sprang into the 
embrace of death. 

Slad. ha.l lieen drunk and -cutting up"all night. Ucand hiscomixanions had made 
the town a perfect hell. In the morning J. M. Fox, the shcrifT, met him. arrested him. 
look him into Court, and commenced reading a warrant that he h.ad for his arrest by wav 
of arraignment. He became uncontrollably furious, and tht writ, fu tore it ul 

Ihrr.o ,t on the ground, ond stomped upon //. The clicking of the locks of his companions’ 
revohers was instantly heard, and a crisis w.is expected. The sheriff did not altempl 
his retention ; but. U-ing at least as praident .as he was valiant, he succumbed, leaving 
SJa.Ie the muster of the sUuation, and the conqueror and rnler oj the courts, laso. and 
Ano-maiers. 1 h.s was a declaration of war. and was so accepted. The Vigilance 
f ormumcc now felt that the question of social order and the prepondemnee of the law- 
abiding ctucus ha.i then and there to be decided. They knew the character of Slade. 

he must \k dealt with m such fashion as would prevent his being able to wreak his 
vengeance on the committee, who could never have hopsHl to live in the Territory secure 
rom outrage or death, and who could never leave it without encountering Ins friends 

TenT li^ve emboldened and stimulated to a pitch that would have 

rendered hem reckless of consequences. The day previous he had ridden into Dorris’s 
store, and on being requested to leave, he drew his revolver and threatened to kill the 
gentleman who spoke to him. Another saloon he h.id led his horse into, and buying a 
bottle of w,ne he tried to make the animal drink it. This was not considered an un- 

common performance, as he had often entered saloons and commenced firing at the 
lamps, causing a wild stampede. ^ 

Slade, and informed him in the quiet, earnest 
H I ^ 'rnportance ol what he is saying. - Slade, get your horse at 

w .r’l^ dfrl tT* " started and took a longToi: 

ith his dark and piercing eyes, at the gentleman. - What do you mean ?” said he 

Jou have no right .o ask me what I mean.” the quiet reply ; " gcTyour a" 

once, and rememlier what I tell you.” After a short pLse he pi-omi^d to do so^nd 
actually got into the saddle ; but. being still intoxicated, he be^n calling aloud to one 

"e®'" uproanous. shouting the name of a well-known courtezan iii 
company with those of two men whom he considered heads of the committee as a sort 
of challenge ; perhaps, however, as a simple act of braa-ado. It seems probable that tha 
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intimation of personal danger he had received had not Ixrcn forgotten entirely ; tliough. 
fatally for him. he took a foolish way of showing his remembrance of it. 1 le sought out 
Alc.xaiidcr Davis, the Judge of the Court, and drawing a cocked Derringer, he presented 
It at his head, and told him that he should hold him as a hostage for his own s.jfciy. As 
the Judge stood perfectly quiet and offcrc^l no restitance to hk captor, no further outrage 
followed on this score. Previous to this, on account of the criiicil state of aff.urs. the 
committee had met. and at last resolved to arrest him. Hta execution had not l>cen 
agreed upon, and, at that cime, would have been negatived most assuredly. A mesMonger 
rode down to Nevada to inform the leading men of wlLat was on han<l, as it wasdc.-^ir.xble 
to show that there was a fechng of unanimity on the subject, all along the gulch. 

The miners turned out almost <•/» masst, leaving their work, and forming in solid column 
about six hundred strong, armed to the teeth, they marched up to Virgiiua. The leader 
of the body well knew the icm[K*r of his men on the sul>jccl. lie spurrcfl on ahead of 
them, and hastily ctlling a meeting of the c.xeeutivc, he told them plainly that the miners 
mcmi ••business,* and that, if they came up. they would not stand in the street to be 
shot down by SUde s friends, but that they would take him and hang him. riie meeting 
was small, as the Virginia men were loth to act at all. This momentous announcement 
of the feeling of the Lower Town was made to a cluster of men. who were dehlKraling 
behind a waggon at the rear of a store on Main Street. 

The committee were most unwilling to (proceed to extremities. All the <luty they had 
ever |K’rformed sceinc<l as nothing to the taik iK'forc tlicm ; but they had to <leeido, and 
llial quickly. It wa> fin.ally ngrw;«l that if the whole l>ody of the miners were of the 
Opinion that he should be hanged, the committee left it in their h.ands to de;d willi him. 
Off, at hot s|)cxd, lode the leader of the Nevada men to join his command. 

Slade fia 1 found out whnt was intended, and the news sobered him instantly. He 
went into l\ S. Pfoul.s* store, where Davis was, and apologucd for his conduct, saying 
that he wouhl take it nil back 

Tlic hatd of the column now* wheeled into Walkacc Street and marched up at quick 
time. I laittng in front of the store, the executive officer of the committee stepped forward 
and arreslcxl Slade, who was at once informed of his doom, and inquiry was made as to 
whether he had any business lo settle Several ixirlics spoke to him on the subject; but 
to all such inquiries he turned a deaf car, Ixring entirely abiOTl)cd in the terrifying reflec* 
lions on his own .awful j)Obition. He never ccuscd his enirciUics for life, and to see his 
dear wife. The unforlunale lady referred lo, between whom and Slade there c.xislctl a 
warm affection, w xsat Uiis time living at iheir ranch on the Madison. She was |) 0 sscsscd 
of considerable personal attractions; uall, well formed, of graceful carriage, plixising 
manners, and was, withal, an accomplished horsewoman. 

A messenger from Slide rode at full speed lo inform her of her huslx\nd‘s arrest In 
an iosunt she was in the s.addle, and with all the energy that love and desjvur could 
lend to an ardent temperament and a slrong physique, she urgerl her fleet charger over 
the twelve miles of rough and rocky ground that imen ened between her and the object 
of her passionate demotion. 

Meanw hile a jariy of volunteers had made the necessary preparations for the execution, 
in the valley traversed by the branch. Beneath the site of PfouU* and Russell s stone 
building there was a corral, the gateposts of which were strong and high. Across the 
top was laid a beam, to which the rope was fastened, and a dry-goods l>ox served for t c 
platform. To this place Slide was marclied, surrounded by a guard, comi>osing the 
best armed and most numerous force tliat has ever appeared in Montana cmlory. 
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The doomed man liad so cvhaubtoci himself l>y tears, prayers, and lamenlalions, that 
he had scarcely strcnglh left to Ntand under the fatal beam. He re|>c;Ucdly cxcKaimcd. 
** My God ! iny God ! mii^l 1 die? Oh. my dear wife ! ** 

On the return of ihc fatigue parly, they encountered some friends of Slade, staunch 
and ^cli^d)lc citizens and members of the committee, but who wore jx^rsonally ailachc<l 
to tljc condemned. On luitringof his sentence, one of them, a stout-hearted man, pulled 
out his handkerchief and walked away, weeping like a child. Slade still begged to see 
his uife most piteously, and it seemed hard to deny his request; but the bloody cons<v 
qucnccs that were sure to follow the inevitable attempt at a rescue, that her presence and 
entreaties would have certainly incited, forbade the granting of his request. Several 
gentlemen were sent for to sev him in his last moments, one of whom (Judge Davis) 
made a shorl ^address to ihe jKoplc, but in such low tones as to be inaudible, save to a 
few in his immediate vicinity. One of his friends, after e.xhausling his powers of entreaty, 
threw off his coat and declared th.tl the prisoner could not be hanged until he himself 
was killed. .\ hun<lrcd guns tvcrc instantly levelled at him. whereupon he turned and 
fled ; but, being brought back, he was compelled to resume his coat, and to give a promise 
of future peaceable demeanour. 

Scarcely a leading man in \'irginia could be found, though numbers of Ihc citizens 
joined the ranks of the guard when the arrest was made. All lamented the stem 
necessity which dictated the execution. 

Everything being ready, the command was given. ** Men, do your duty !" and the box 
being instantly slipped from beneath his feet, he died almost instantancoasly. 

The body was cut down and carried to the Virginia Motel, where, in a darkened room, 
it was scarcely laid out when the unfortunate and bereaved com|)nnion of the deceased 
arrived, at he4adlong speed, to fmd that all was over, and that she was a widow. Her 
grief and heart-piercing erics were terrible evidences of the depth of her attachment fur 
her lost husband, and a considerable perivd elapsed before she could regain the command 
of her excited feelings. 

There is soinelhing about the desperado nature that is wholly un¬ 
accountable—at least it looks unaccountable. It is this. The true 
desperado is gifted with splendid courage, and yet he will take the 
most infamous advantage of his enemy ; armed and free, he will stand 
up before a host and fight until he is shot all to pieces, and yet when 
he is under the gallows and helpless he will cry and plead like a child. 
Words are cheap, and it is easy to call Slade a coward (all executed 
men who do not “ die game ” arc promptly called cowards by unre¬ 
flecting people), and when we read of Slade that he “ had so exhausted 
himself by tears, prayers, and lamentations, that he had scarcely 
strength left to stand under the fatal beam,” the disgraceful word 
suggests itself in a moment; yet in frequently defying and inviting 
the vengeance of banded Rocky Mountain cutthroats by shooting 
down their comrades and leaders, and never offiwing to hide or fly, 
Slade showed that he was a man of peerless bravery. No coward 
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would dare that Many a notorious coward, many a chicken livcrcd 
poltroon, coarse, brutal, degraded, has made his dying speech wiiiu-ut 
a quaver in his voice, and been swung into eternity with w hat looked 
like the calmest fortitude, and so we are justified in believing, from 
the low intellect of such a creature, that it was not moral courage that 
enabled him to do it Then, if moral courage is not the reiiuisite 
quality, what could it have been lliat this stout hearted Slade la( ked. 
—this bloody, desperate, kindly-mannered, urbane gentleman, wlio 
never hesitated to warn his most ruffianly enemies that he would kill 
them whenever or wherever he came across them next! I think it is 
a conundrum worth investigating. 





THE CONCENTRAIED INUABITAWI. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Just beyond the l>reakfast-station wc overtook a Mormon emigrant 
tram of thirty-three waggons; and tramping wearily along and driving 
their herd of loose cows, were dozens of coarse-clad and sad-Iooking 
m«n, women, and children, who had walked as they were walking 
now, day after day, for eight lingering weeks, and in that time had 
compassed the distance our stage had come in c/V/// ,/aj's and three 
hours—'^i^vQn hundred and ninety-eight miles ! They were dusty and 
uncombed, hatless, bonncllcss, and ragged, and they did look so tired! 

After breakfast we bathed in Horse Creek, a (previously) limpid, 
sparkling stream—an aiiprcciated luxury, for it was very seldom that 
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our furious coach halted long enough for an indulgence of tli.it kind. 
We changed horses ten or twelve times in ever}' twenty four hour.s— 
changed mules, rather—six mules—and did it nearly every time in 
four tniuuks. It was lively work. As our coach rattled up to each 
station, six harnessed mules stepped gaily from the stable ; and in tlu' 
twinkling of an eye almost, the old teatu was out and the new one in, 
and we off and away again. 

Dnring the afternoon we passed Sweetwater Creek, Independence 


Rock, Devil's Gate, and the Devil’s Gap. 


The latter were wild speci¬ 


mens of rugged scenery, and full of interest : we U’cre tn the heart 
of the Rocky Mountaim n'TJK And we also passed by “Alkali” or 
“Soda I^kc,” and we woke up to the fact that our journey had 


stretched a long way across the world when the driver said that the 


Mormons often came there from Great Salt I..akc City to haul away 
salcratus. He said that a few days gone by they had shovelled up 
enough pure saleratus from the ground (it was a dry lake) to load two 
waggons, and that when they got these two waggon-loads of a drug 
that cost them nothing to Salt Lake, they could sell it for twenty five 
cents a pound. 

In the night we sailed by a most notable curiosity, and one we had 
been hearing a good deal about for a day or two, and were suflering 
to see. This was what might be called a natural ice house. It was 
August now, and sweltering weather in the daytime, yet at one of the 
stations the men could scrape the soil on the hill-side under the Ice 
of a range of boulders, and at a depth of six inches cut out pure 
blocks of ice—hard, compactly frozen, and clear as crj'stal! 

Toward dawn wc got under weigh again, and presently as we sat 
with raised curtains enjoying our early morning smoke, and contem¬ 
plating the first .splendour of the rising sun as it swept down the long 
anay of mountain peaks, flushing and gilding crag after crag and 
summit after summit, as if the invisible Creator reviewed His grey 
veterans and they saluted with a smile, we hove in sight ol South Pass 
City. The hotelkeeper, the postmaster, the blacksmith, the mayor, 
the constable, the city marshal, and the principal citizen and inoperty- 
holder, all came out and greeted us cheerily, and we gave him good 
day. He gave us a little Indian news, and a little Rocky Mountain 
news, and we gave hiip $omc Plains information in return. He then 
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retired to his lonely grandeur, and we clijnbed on up among the 
bristling peaks and the lagged clouds. South Pass City consisted of 
four log cabins, one of which was unfinished, and the gentleman with 
ail those offices and titles was the chiefest of the ten citizens of the 
place. Think of hotelkeeper, jrostmaster, blacksmith, mayor, con¬ 
stable, city marshal, and principal citizen all condensed into one 


person and crammed into one skin! Kemis said he was “a perfect 


Allen's revolver of dignities,” 


And he said that il he were to die as 


postmaster or as blacksmith, or as postmaster and blacksmith both, 
the peo|de might stand it; but if he were to die all over, it would be 
a frightful loss to the community. 


'I'wo miles beyond South Pass City we .saw for the first time that 
mysterious marvel which all Western untravelled boys have heard of 
and fully believe in, but are sure to be astounded at when they sec it 
with their own eyes, nevertheless—banks of snow in dead summer¬ 
time. We were now far up toward the sky, and knew all the time 
mat we must presently encounter lofty summits clad in the “eternal 
snow ” which was so commonplace a matter of mention in books, and 
yet when I did see it glittering in the sun on stately domes in the 
distance, and knew the month was August, and that my coat was 
hanging up because it was too warm to wear it, I was full as much 
amazed as if I never had heard of snow in August before. Truly, 
“seeing is believing’’—and many a man lives a long life through, 
thinking he believes certain universally received and well-established 
things, and yet never suspects that if he were confronted by those 
things once he would discover that he did not realty believe them 
before, but only thovight he believed them. 


In a little while quite a number of peaks swung into view with long 
claws of glittering snow clasping them; and with here and there in 
the shade, down the mountain-side, a little solitary patch of snow 
looking no larger than a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, but being in 
reality as large as a “ public square.” 

And now. at last, we were fairly in the renowned South Pass, and 
whirling gaily along high above the common world. We were perched 
upon the extreme summit of the great range of the Rocky Mountains, 
toward which we had been climbing, patiently climbing, ceaselessly 
climbing, for days and nights together; and about us was gatherea ft 
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convention of nature's kings that stood ten, twelve, and even iliiitecn 


thousand feet high—grand old fellows who would have to stoop to see 
Mount Washington in the twilight, ^\’e were in such an airy ele¬ 
vation above the creeping poiiulations of the earth, lint now and then 
when the obstructing crags stood out of the way it seemed that we 
could look around and abroad and contetnplatc the whole great 


globe, with its dissolving views of mountains, seas, and continents 
stretching away through the mystery of the summer ha/e. 

As a general thing the Pass was more suggestive of a valley than a 
suspension bridge in the clouds, but it strongly suggested the latter at 
one spot At that place the upper third of one or two nujotic purple 
domes projected above our level on either hand, and gave us a sense 
of a hidden great deep of mountains, and plains and valleys down 


about their bases, which we fancied we might see if we could step to 


the edge and look over. These sultans of the fastnesses were turl>aned 


with tumbled volumes of cloud, which shredded away from lime to 


lime and drifted off fringed and torn, trailing their continents of 
shadow after them; and catching presently on an intercepting peak, 
wrapped it about and brooded there, then .shredded away again and 
left the purple peak, as they had left the purple domes, downy and 
while with new-laid snow. In passing, these monstrous rags 01 could 
hung low and swept along right over the si>ectator’s head, swinging 
their tatters so nearly in his face that his impulse was to shrink when 
they came closest In the one place I speak of, one could look below 
him upon a world of diminishing crags and canyons leading down, 
down, and away to a vague plain with a thread in it which was a road, 
and bunches of feathers in it which were trees; a pretty picture sleeping 


in the sunlight, but with a darkness stealing over it and glooming its 
features deeper and deeper under the frown of a coming storm; and 
then, while no film or shadow marred the noon biightness of his high 
perch, he could watch the tenipest break forth down there, and see the 
lightnings leap from crag to crag, and the sheeted rain drive along the 
canyon-sides, and hear the thunders peal and crash and roar. We 
had this spectacle; a familiar one to many, but to us a novelty. 

We bowled along cheerily, and presently, at the very summit (though 

it had been all summit to us, and all equally level, for half an hour or 

more), we came to a spring which spent its water through two outlets 

C—2 
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and sent it m opposite directions. Tlie conductor said that one of 
those streams which we were looking at was just .starting on a Journey 
westward to the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean, through 
hundreds and even thousands of miles of desert solitudes. He said 
that the other was just leaving its home among the snow-peaks on a 
similar journey eastward, and we knew that long after we should have 
forgotten the simple rivulet, it would still be plodding its patient way 
down the mountain sides, and canyon-beds, and between the banks of 
the Yellowstone ; and by-and-bye would join the broad Missouri and 
flow through unknown plains and deserts and unvisited wildernesses 
and add a long and troubled pilgrimage among snags and wrecks and 
sand-bars and enter the Mississippi touch the whar%-c.s of St. Louis 
and still drift on. traversing shoals and rocky channels, then endless 
chains of bottomless and ample bends, walled with unbroken forests 
then mysterious byways and secret passages among woody islands! 
then the chained bends again, bordered with wide levels of shining 
sugar-cane m place of the sombre forests, then by New Orleans and 
st.l other chains of bends; and finally, after two long months of daily 
and nightly harassment, e.xcitement. enjoyment, adventure, and awful 
I.enl of parched throats, pumps, and evaporation, pass the Gulf and 
cn er into its rest upon the bosom of the tropic sea, never to look 
ujion Its snow-peaks again or regret them. 

I freighted a leaf with a mental message for the friends at home. 

and dropped tt m the stream, lint I put no stamp on it. and it was 
held for postage somewhere. 

On the summit we overtook an emigrant train of many wttggons 

h “"r .rT "'••'"y a disgusted sheep and cow' 

n the wofully dusty horseman in charge of the expedition I recognised 

o" top of the Rockv 

Mountains, thousands of miles from home, he w.as the la^st one I should 

vcarVrt‘'‘^h • n ' ‘oeother and warm friends fot 

t had a boyish prank of mine had disruptured this friendship, and 
It h,ad never been renewed. The act of which I speak was tWs ■ I 

tnlhe H " ““-'otood to visit occasionally an editor whose room was 
n the third storey of a butlding. and overlooked the street. One day 
this editor gave me a water-melon, which I made preparations to 
devour on the spot; but chancing to look out of the window, I saw 
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John standing directly under it. and an irre-dstihlo desire came ui>im 
me to drop the melon on liis liead, w liii h I immediately did. 1 '\.is 
the loser, for it siKiiled the melon and lohn never forgave me, and we 
dropped all intercourse and parted, but now met .again under these 

circumstances. 

We recogniiied each 
other simultaneously, and 
hands were grasped as 
warmly as if no coldness 
had ever CNisled between 
us, and no allusion was 
made to anv. All ani- 
mosities were buried, and 
the simple fact of meeting 
a familiar face in that iso¬ 
lated spot so far from home 
was sufficient to make us 
forget all tilings but plea¬ 
sant ones, and we parted 
again with sincere “ good 
byes” and “God biess 
you ” from both. 

We bad been climbing 
up the long shoulders of 
the Rocky Mountains for 
many tedious hours; we started dmim them now. And wc went spin 

ning away at a round rate too. 

We left the snowy Wind River Mountains and Uinta Mountains 
behind, and sped away, always through splendid scenery, but occasion¬ 
ally through long ranks of white skeletons of mules and oxen-monu- 
ments of the huge emigration of other days—and here and there were 
upended boaids or small piles of stones which the driver said marked 
the resting-place of more precious remains. It vas the loneliest an 
for a grave !—a land given over to the cayotc and the raven ; which 
is but another name for desolation and utter solitude. On damp, 
murky nights these scattered skeletons gave forth a soft, hideous glow, 
like very faint spots cf moonlight starring the vague desert. l was 
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because of the phosphorus in the bones, but no scientific explanation 
could keep a body from shiverirg when he drifted by one of those 
ghostly lights and knew that a skull held it. 

At midnight it began to rain, and I never saw anything like itj 
indeed. I did not even see this, for it was too dark. We fastened 
down the curtains, and even caulked them with clothing, but the rain 
streamed in in twenty places, notwithstanding. There was no escape. 
If one moved his feet out of a stream he brought his body under one. 
and if he moved his body he caught one somewhere else; if he 
struggled out of the drenched blankets and sat up, he was bound to 
get one down the back of his neck. Meantime the stage was wandering 
about a jilain with gnidng gullies in it, for the driver could not see an 
inch before his face nor keep the load, and the storm pelted so piti¬ 
lessly that there was no keeping the horses still. With the first abate¬ 
ment the conductor turned out with lanterns to look for the road, and 
the first d.ish he made w.as into a chasm about fourteen feet deep his 
lantern following like a meteor. As soon as he touched bottom’ he 
sang out frantically, « Don’t come here !” 

To which the driver, who was looking over the precipice where he 
had ^disappeared, replied, with an injured air, “Think I’m a dam 


The conductor was more than an hour finding the road; a matter 

which showed us how far we had wandered and what chances we had 

been taking. He traced our wheel-tracks to the imminent verge of 

danger in two places. I have always been glad that we were not 

killed that night; I do not know any particular reason, but I have 
always been glad. 

In the morning, the tenth day out, we crossed Green River—a fine 

lar^e. limpid stream-stuck in it, with the water just up to the top of 

our „.a,l-bcd and waited till extnx teants were put on to haul us up 

the steep bank. But it was nice cool water, and besides, it could no^t 
find any fresh place on us to wet 

At the Green River station we had breakfast-hot biscuits, fresh 
antelope steaks, and coflee-the only decent meal we tasted between 
the Un. ed States and Great Saif Lake City, and the only one we were 
ever really thankful for. Think of the monotonous execrableness of 
•he thtrty that went before it, to leave this one simple break ast 
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looming up in my menior>- like a shot-tower after all these years have 
gone by! 

At five p.m. we reached Fort Bridgcr. one hundred and seventeen 
miles from the South Pass, and one thousand and twenty-five miles 
from St. Joseph. Fifty-two miles farther on. near the head of Kcho 
Canyon, we met sixty United Slates soldiers from Camp Floyd. 'I he 
day before they had fired ujion throe or four hundred Indians, whom 
they supposed gathered together for no good purpose : in the fight 
that had ensued four Indians were raptured, and the main body chased 
four miles, but nol)ody killed. I his looked like business. \\e had 
a notion to get out and join the sixty soldiers, but in>on reflecting tliat 
there were four hundred of the Indians, we concluded to go on atid 
join the Indians. 

Echo Canyon is twenty miles long. It was like a long, smooth, 
narrow street, with a gradual de>cending grade, and shut in l)y 
enormous perpendicular walls of coarse conglomerate, four hundred 
feet high in many places, and turreted like medueval casllc*s. I his 
was the most faultless piece of load in the mountains, and the driver 
said he would “ let his team out.” He did. and if the Pacific express 
trains whiz through there now any faster than we did tlien in the 
stage<oach, I envy the passengers the exhilaration of it. '\e fairly 
seemed to pick up our wheels and fly, and the mail matter was lifted 
up free from ever)'lhing and held in solution. I am not given to 

exaggetation, and when I say a thing I mean it. 

However, time presses. At four in the afternoon we arrived on the 
summit of Big Mountain, fifleen miles from Salt Lake City, wlic'n all 
the world was glorified with the setting sun, and the most stupendous 
panorama of mountain-peaks yet encountered burst on our sight. A\ e 
looked out ui>on thi.s sublime sjjectade from under the arch of a bril- 
liiiiit rainbow! Even the overland stage-driver stopi>ed his horses and 

gazed. 

Half an hour or an hour later Vve changofl horses, and took supper 
with a Mormon “ Destroying Angel.” ‘ Destroying Angels^ as 
understand it, are Latter-Day Saints who arc set apart b) l ic urc 1 
to conduct permanent disappearances of obnoxious citizens. ia 
heard a deal about these Mormon Destroying Angels, and the dark 
and bloody deeds they lud *lone, and when I entered tins one’s house 
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I Ind my shudder nil ready. But, alas for all our romances ! he was 
nothing hut a loud, piofane. ofTensivc old blackguard! lie was 

murderous enough, possibly, to fill 
the bill of a destroyer, but would 
)ou liave any kind of an angel 
devoid of dignity? Could you abide 
an angel in an unclean shirt and no 
suspenders ? Could you respect an 
angel with a horse-laugh, and a 
swagger like a buccaneer? 

1 here were other blackguards 
present, comrades of this one, and 
there was one person that looked 
like a gentleman—Hebcr C Kim¬ 
ball’s son, tall and well made, and 
thirty years old, perhaps. A lot of 
slatternly women flitted hither and 
thither in a hurry, with coflee-pots, 
plates of bread, and other appur¬ 
tenances to supi>cr, and these were 
Tiu: mcsTKOYiNG ANGr.i,.’ ^''tid to bc the wives of the angel_ 

or some of them, at least. And of 

course they were; for if they had been hired “help” they would not 
ha\e let an angel from above storm and swear at them as he did let 
alone one from the place tliis one hailed from. 

This was our first experience ofi the ^Vcslern “ pecuUar institution ” 
and It was not very prepossessing. We did not tarty long to observe 

old of d" “"iSaints, the strong¬ 
hold of the prophets, the capital of the only absolute monarch fn 

Amenca-Creat S.ilt Lake City. As the night closed in we took 

sanctuary in the Salt Uke House and unpacked our h.aggage 




TIIK VACKANT. 


CHAPTER XIIT 

We had a fine supper, of the fresliest meats and fowls and vcgelaldcs 
—a great variety, and as great abundance. We walked about the 
streets some, afterward, and glanced in at shops and stores; and there 
was fascination in surreptitiously staring at every creature we took to 
be a Mormon. This was fair)'land to us, to all intents and j)uq)oses 
—a land of enchantment, and goblins, and awful mystery, ^'e fe t 
a curiosity to ask every child how many mothers it liad, and if it cou 
tell them apart; and we experienced a thrill every time a dwe 10^, 
house door opened and shut as we passed, disclosing a glimpse o 
human heads and backs and shoulders—for we so longed to ave a 
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good satisfying look at a Mormon family in all its comprehensive 
ampleness, (lisj)osed in the customary concentric rings of its home 
circle. 

liy-and-bye the .Acting Governor of the I'erritory introduced us to 
other “ Gentiles,” and we S{)ent a sociable hour with them. “ Gentiles” 
are people who are not Mormons. Our fellow-passetiger, ^mis, took 
care of himself during this part of the evening, and did not make an 
overpowering success of it either, for he came into our room in the 
hotel about eleven o clock, full of cheerfulness, and talking loosely, 
disjointetlly, and indiscrinunately, and every now and then tugging out 
^ word by the roots that had more hiccups than syllables in if. 

Ihis, together with his hanging his coat on the floor on one side of a 
cliair, and his vest on the floor on the other side, and piling his pants 
on the floor just in front of the same chair, and then contemplating 
the general result with superstitious awe, and finally pronouncing it 

too many for //;«/,'’ and going to bed with his boots on, led us to 
fear that something he had eaten had not agreed with him. 

But we knew afterward that it was som'ething he had been drinking. 
It was the e.xclusivciy Mormon refresher, “ valley tan.” Valley tan (or, 
at least, one form of valley tan) is a kind of whisky, or first cousin to 
It; is of Mormon invention, and manufactured only in Utah. Tradition 
says it is made of (imported) fire and brimstone. If I remember 
rightly, no public drinking s.iIoons were allowed in the kingdom by 
Brigham Young, and no private drinking permitted among the faithful, 
except they confined themselves to “valley tan.” 

Next day we strolled about ever^-where through the broad, straight, 
level streets, and enjoyed the pleasant strangeness of a city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, with no loafers perceptible in it, and no visible 
drunkards or noisy people; a limpid stream rippling and dancing 
through every street, in place of a filthy gutter; block after block of 
trim dwellings, built of “ frame ” and sunburnt brick-a great thriving 
orchard and gaiden behind every one of them, apparently; branches 
from the street stream winding and sparkling among the garden beds 
and fruit-trees; and a grand general air of neatness, repair, thrift, and 
comfort around and about and over the whole. And everywhere were 
workshops, factories, and all manner of industries; and intent faces 
and busy hands were to be seen wherever one looked; and in one's 
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ears was the ceaseless clink of hammers, the buzz of trade, and the 
contented hum of drums and fly-wheels. 

The armorial crest of my own Stale consisted of two dissolute 
bears holding up the head of a dead and gone cask between them, 
and making the pertinent remark, “Unu ko \Vk Stand—( h'-;»— 
Divided We Fall.” It was always too figurative for the author of 
this book. But the Mormon crest was easy. And it was simple, 
unostentatious, and fitted like a glove. It was a representation of a 
Golden Beehive, with the bees all at work ! 

The city lies in the edge of a level plain as broad as the State of 
Connecticut, and crouches close down to the ground under a curving 
wall of mighty mountains whose heads are hidden in the clouds, and 
whose shoulders bear relics of the snows of winter all the summer 
long. Seen from one of these dizzy heights, twelve or fifteen miles 
off, Great Salt I.ake City is toned down and diminished till it is sug¬ 
gestive of a child’s toy village reposing under the majestic protection 
of the’ Chinese wall. 

On some of those mountains, to the south-west, it had been raining 
every day for two weeks, but not a drop had fiillen in the city. And 
on hot days in late spring and early autumn the citizens could ()uit 
fanning and growling, and go out and cool off by looking at the luxury 
of a glorious snow-storm going on in the mountains. They could 
enjoy it at a distance, at those seasons, ever)' day, though no snow 
would fall in their streets or anywhere near them. 

Salt I^ke City was healthy—an extremely healthy city. They de¬ 
clared there was only one physician in the place, and he was arrested 
every week regularly and held to answer iin<lcr the v.igrant act for 
having “no visible means of support.” [They always give you a good 
substantial article of truth in Salt Lake, and good measure and good 
weight, too. Ven often, if you wished to weigh one of their airiest 
little commonplace statements, you wonld want the hay scales.] 

We desired to visit the famous inland sea, the American “ Dead 
Sea,” the Great Salt Lake—seventeen miles, horseback, from the city 
—for we had dreamed about it, and talked about it, and yearned to 
see it, all the first part of our trip; but now, when it was only arm’s 
length away, it had suddenly lost nearly every bit of its interest. And 
so we put it off, in a sort of general way, till next day—and that was 
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ihe last wc ever tlioiiglit of it. We dined with some hospitable Gen¬ 
tiles, and visiteti the foundation of tlie prodigious temple, and talked 
long with that shrewd Connecticut Yankee, Hcbcr (\ Kimball (since 
deceased), a saint of high degree and a mighty man of commerce. We 
saw the “ I'lihing-I louse,” and the “ Lion House,” and 1 do not know 
or remember how many more church and Government buildings of 
various kinds and curious names. We (lilted hither and thither, and 
enjoyed ever> hour, and picked up a great deal of useful information 
and entertaining nonsense, and went to bed at night satisfied. 

The second day wc made the actpiainlance of Mr. Street (since 
deceased), and j)ut on white shirts, and went and paid a state visit to 
the king. He seemed a quiet, kindly, easy-mannered, dignified, self- 
possessed old gentleman of fifty-five or sixty, and had a gentle craft 
in his eye that probably belonged there. He was very simply dresseil, 
and was just taking ofi' a straw hat as we entered. He talked about 
Utah, and the Indians, and Nevada, and general American matters 
and questions with our Secretary and certain Government officials who 
came with us. But he never paid any attention to me, notwithstand¬ 
ing I made several attempts to “draw him out” on Federal politics 
and his high-handed^ atUtude toward Congress. 1 thought some of 
the things I said were rather fine. But he merely looked around at 
me, at distant intervals, something as I have seen a benignant old cat 
look around to see which kitten was meddling with her tail. By-and- 
byc I subsided into an indignant silence, and so sat until the end, hot 
and flushed, and execrating him in my heart lor an ignorant savage. 
But he was calm. His conversation,with those gentlemen flowed on 
as sweetly and peacefully and musically as any summer brook. Wlien 
the audience was ended and we were retiring from the presence, he 
put his hand on my Iiead, I)eamed down on me in an admiring way, 
and said to my brother: 

“ Ah—your child, I presume ? Boy or girl 



•• I WAS TOtXMKL).’’ 


CHAP'IEK XIV. 

Mr. Strf.f.t was very bii.sy with his ttlcgraiihic maltero—t.Tid cen 
sidcring that he had eight or nine hundred miles of rugged, sno«\, 
uninhabited mountains, and waterless, treeless, melancholy deserts to 
traverse with his wire, it was natural and needful that he should be as 
busy as possible. He could not go comfortably along and cut Ins 
poles by the roadside either, but they iiad to be hauled by ox teams 
across those exhausting deserts—and it was two dajs iourney rom 
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water to water in one or two of them. Mr.-Slreet’s contract was a 

vast work, every way one looked at it; and yet to comprehend what 

the vague words “eight hundred miles of rugged mountains and 

dismal deserts ” mean, one must go over the ground in person—pen- 

and-ink descriptions cannot convey the dreary reality to the reader. 

And after all Mr. S.'s mightiest difficulty turned out to be one which 

he had never taken into the account at all. Unto Mormons he had 

sub-let the hardest and heaviest half of his great undertaking, and all 

of a sudden they concluded that they were going to make little or 

nothing, and so they tranquilly threw their poles overboard in moun- 

tam or desert, just as it happened when they took the notion, and 

< rove home, and went about their customary business I They were 

under written contract to Mr. Street, but they did not care anything 

for that. I hey said the^would “admire” to see a “Gentile” force 

a Mormon to fulfil a losing contract in Utah ! And they made them- 

se ves very merry over the matter. Street said—for it was he that 
told us these things: 


I was m dismay. I was under heavy bonds to complete my con- 
«ct a given time, and this disaster looked very much like ruin 

iih'rth'’? f‘.'’‘"S ’ “ » "-holly unlooked-for diffi- 

culty that I was entirely nonplussed. I am a business man— have 

■ always been a business man-do not know anything but business- 

find ''Tr 'ightning it was to 

find myself in a country where torit/tu contracts were tuarMcss 

mam «cunty, that sheet-anchor, that absolute necessity of business 

y confidence left me. There was no use in making new contracts 

that was pk-un. I talked with first one prominent citizen and then 

another. They all sympathized with me, first-rate, but they did not 

know how to help me. But at last a Gentile said, • Go t^Br lam 

^ oung,-these small fry cannot do you any good ' I riiJlZ fu T 

much of the idea, for if the co!ild no^ Mp me'wtt Tould an 

ividual do who had not even anything to do with either making 
the laws or executing them ? He might be a verv making 

a church and preacher in its tabernacle, but somTtLg st’enTeT'than 
hllTcZr c "T' “ '■unLd refractory 

If Mr V sub-contractors. But what w.as a man to do ? I thougM 
Ir. Voung could not do anything else, he might probably be able 
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to give me some advii:c and a valuable hint or two, and so I went 
straight to him and laid llie whole case before him. He Sviid very 
little, but he showed strong interest all the way through. He ex¬ 
amined all the papers in detail, and whenever there seemed anything 
like a hitch, either in the papers or my statement, he would go back 
and take up liie thread and follow it patiently out to an intelligent 
and satisfactory result. Tlien he made a list of the contraetors 
names. Finally he said t 

“‘Mr. Street, this is all perfectly plain. These contracts are 
strictly and legally drawn, and arc duly signed and certified. Ihese 
men manifestly entered into them with their eyes open. I see no 
fault or flaw anywhere.’ 

“ Then Mr. Young turned to a man waiting at the other end of the 
room, and said: ‘Take this list of names to So-and-so, and tell him 
to have these men here at such-and-such an hour.’ 

“They were there, to the minute. So was I. Mr. Young asked 
them a number of questions, and their answers made my statement 
good. Then lie said to tliem: 

‘“You signed these contracts and assumed tliesc obligations of 
your own free will and accord ? ’ 

“‘Yes.* 

‘“Then carry them out to the letter, if it makes paupers of you ! 
Go!’ 

“And they did go too! They are strung across the deserts now, 
working like bees. And I never hear a word out of them. 1 here is 
a batch of governors, and judges, and other officials here, shippe 
from Washington, and they maintain the semblance of a republican 
form of government; but the petrified trutli is that Utah is an absolute 

monarchy, and Brigham Young is king 1” 

Mr. Street was a fine man, and I believe his story. I knew im 

Well during several years afterward in San Francisco. 

Our sUy in Salt Lake City amounted to only two days, and there¬ 
fore we had no time to make the customary inquisition into the work¬ 
ings of polygamy, and get up the usual statistics and deductions pre 
paratory to calling the attention of the nation at large once more to 
the matter. I had the will to do it. With the gushing self-sufliciency 
of youth I was feverish to plunge in headlong and achieve a great 
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reform here—until I saw the Mormon womens Then I was touched, 
hfy lieart was wiser than my head. It warmed toward these poor, 
ungainly, and pathetically “homely” creatures, and as I turned to 
hide the generous moisture in my eyes, I said, “ No; the man that 
marries one of them has done an act of Christian charity which entitles 
him to the kindly applause of mankind, not their harsh censure—and 
the man that marries sixty of them has done a deed of open-handed 
generosity so sublime that the nations should stand uncovered in his 
presence, and worship in silence.” 





Ntr.DEU MAHKINC. 


CIIAPI’ER XV. 

It is a luscious counlry for thrilling evening stories about assassina¬ 
tions of intractable Gentiles. I cannot easily conceive of anything 
more cosy than the night in Salt I^kc which we spent in a Cientile 
den, smoking pipes and listening to tales of how Burton galloped in 
among the pleading and defenceless “ Morisites" and shot ilwnn down, 
men and women, like so many dogs. And how Bill Hickman, a 
Destroying Angel, shot Drown and Arnold dead for bringing suit 
against him for a debt. And how Porter Rockwell did this and that 
dreadful thing. Ami how heedless people often come to Utah and 
make remarks about Brigham, or polygamy, or some other sacred 
matter, and the very next morning at daylight such parlies are sure to 

be found lying up some back alley, contentedly wailing for the hearse. 

6 
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And the next most interesting tiring is to sit and listen to these 
Gentiles talk about jrolygamy, and how some portly old frog of an 
elder, or a bishop, marries a girl, likes her; marries her sister, likes 
lier; marries another sister, likes her; takes another, likes her; marries 
her mother, likes her; marries her father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and then comes back hungry and asks for more. And how the pert 
young tiling of eleven will chance to be the favourite wife, and her 
own venerable grandmother have to rank away down toward D 4 in 
their mutual liusband’s esteem, and have to sleep in the kitchen, as 
like as not. And how this dreadful sort of thing, this hiving together 
in one foul nest of mothers and daughters, and the making a young 
daughter sujierior to her own mother in rank and authority, are things 
which Mormon women submit to because their religion leaches them 
that the more wives a man has on earlli, and the more children he rears, 
the higher the place they will all have in the world to come; and the 
wanner, maybe, though they do not seem to say anything about that. 

According to these Gentile friends of ours, Brigham Young’s harem 
contains twenty or tliirly wives. They said tliat some of them had 
grown old and gone out of active service, but were comfortably housed 
and cared for in the henery; or the Lion House, as it is strangely 
named. Along with each wife were her children ; fifty altogether. 
The house was perfectly quiet and orderly—when the children were 
still. 'J'hey all look their meals in one room, and a happy and home¬ 
like sight it was pronounced to be. None of our party got an oppor¬ 
tunity to take dinner with Mr. Young, but a Gentile by the name of 
Johnson professed to have enjoyed a sociable breakfast in the Lion 
House. He gave a preposterous account of the “ calling of the roll,” 
and other preliminaries, and the carnage that ensued when the buck* 
wheat cakes came in ; but he embellished rather too much. He said 
that Mr. Young told him several sm.irt sayings of certain of his “two- 
year-olds,” observing with some pride that for many years he had been 
the heavist contributor in that line to one of the Eastern magazines; 
and then lie wanted to show Mr. Johnson one of the pets that had 
said the last good thing, but he could not find the cliild. He searched 
the faces of the children in detail, but could not decide wliich one it 
was. Finally he gave it up with a sigh, and said : 

“ I thought I would know the little cub again, but I don’t.” 


COST OF CIFT TO Xo. 0 . S3 

Mr. Johnson said furllier ihat Mr. Voiing observed lhai life was a sad, 
sad thing, “ Because the joy of every new marriage a man contracted was 
so apt to be blighted by the inopportune funeral ot a less recent bride." 
And Mr. Johnson said, that while he and Mr. Young were [ileasantly 
conversing in private, one of the Mrs. \ oungs came in and demanded 
a breast pin, remarking that she had found out that he had been giving 
a breast-pin to No. 6, and shf, for one, did not jirojio.se to let this 
partiality go on without making a satisfactory amount of trouble about 
it. Mr. Young reminded her that there was a stranger present. Mrs 
Young said that if the state of things inside the house was not agree¬ 
able to the stranger, he could find room outside. Mr. Young promised 
the breast-pin, and she went away. But in a minute or two another 
Mrs. Young came in and demanded a breast-pin. Mr. ^’o;lng began 
a remonstrance, but Mrs. Young cut him short. She said No. 6 had 
got one, and No. 11 was promised one, and it was “ no use for him to 
try to impose on her—.she hoped she knew her rights.” He gave his 
jiromise, and she went. And presently three Mrs. ^'oungs entered in 
a body and opened on their husband a tempest of tears, abuse, and 
entreaty. They had heard all about No. 6, No. ii, and No. 
Three more breast-pins were promised. They were liardly gone when 
nine more Mrs. Youngs filed into the presence, and a new tempest 
burst forth and raged round about the prophet and his guest. Nine 
breast-pins were promised, and the weini sisters filed out again. And 
in came eleven more, weeping, and wailmg, and gnashing their teeth. 
Eleven promised breast-pins purchased peace once more. 

“That is a specimen," said Mr. Young. “ You sec how it is. You 
see what a life I lead. A man cant be wi.se all the time. In a heedless 
moment I gave iny darling No. 6—excuse my c.al!iug her thus, as her 
other name has escaped me for the moment—a breast-pin. It was 
only worth twenty-five dollars—that is, apparently that was its whole 
cost—but its ultimate cost was inevitably bound to be a good deal 
more. You yourself have seen it climb up to six hundred and fifty 
dollars; and alas! even that is not the end. For I have wives all over 
this Territory of Utah. I have dozens of wives whose numbers even 
I do not know without looking in the family Bible. They are scattered 
far and wide among the mountains and valleys of my realm. And 
mark you, every solitary one of them will hear of this wretched breasb 

6—3 
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pin, and every last one of them will have one or die. No. 6’s breast¬ 
pin will cost me twenty-five hundred dollars before I see the end of it. 
And these creatures will compare these pins together, and if one is a 
shade finer than the rest, they will all be thrown on my hands, and 1 
will have to order a new lot to keep peace in the family. Sir, you 
probably did not know it, but all the lime you were present with my 
children your every movement was watched by vigilant servitors of 
mine. If you had offered to give a child a dime, or a stick of candy, 
or any trifle of the kind, jou would have been snatched out of the 
house instantly, provided it could be done before your gift left your 
hand. Otherwise it would be absolutely necessary for you to make 
an exactly similar gift to all my children ; and knowing by experience 
the importance of the thing, I would have stood by and seen to it 
myself that you did it, and did it thoroughly. Once a gentleman gave 
one of my children a tin whistle; a veritable invention of Satan, sir, 
and one which I have an unspeakable horror of, and so would you if 
you had eighty or ninety children in your house. Hut the deed was 
done; the man escaped. I knew what the result was going to be, and 
I thirsted for vengeance. I ordered out a flock of Destroying Angels, 
and they lumted the man far into the fastnesses of the Nevada moun¬ 
tains. Hut they never caught him. I am not cruel, sir, I am not 
vindictive except when sorely outraged; but if I had caught him, sir, 
so help me Joseph Smith, I would have locked lum into the nursery 
till the brats whistled him to death ! By the slaughtered body of St 
Parley Pratt (whoni God assoil!) there was never anything on this 
earth like it 1 / knew who gave the whistle to the child, but I 

could not make those jealous mothers believe me. They believed 1 
did it, and the result was just wltat any man of reflection could liave 
foreseen ; I had to order a hundred and ten whistles—I think we had 
a hundred and ten children in the house then, but some of them are 
off at college now—I had to order a hundred and ten of those shrieking 
things, and I wish I may never speak another word if we didn’t have 
to talk on our fingers entirely, from that time forth until the children 
got tired of the whistles. And if ever another man gives a whistle 
to a child of mine, and I get my hands on him, I will hang him higher 
th.aa Haman! That is the word with the bark on it! Shade of Nephi I 
You don’t know anything about married life. I am rich, and everybody 
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knotts it. I am benevolent, and everybody takes advantage of it. I 
liave a strong fatherly instinct, and all the fottndlings are fnistctl on 
tnc. hvery time a woman wants to do well by her darling, she jnu^les 
Iicr brain to cipher out some scheme for getting it into inv liands. 

by, sir, a woman came here once with a cliihl of a curious lifeless 
sort of coni[)lexion (and so had the woman), and swore that llie ihild 
was mine, and she my wife ; that I liad married her at such-and such 
a lime, in such and such a place, but she liad lorgotten lier number, 
and of course I could not remember her name. Well, sir, she called 
my attention to the fact that the child looked like me, ami really it 
did seem to resemble me—a common thing in the rerritory—and, to 
cut the story short, I put it in my nursery, and she left. And by the 
ghost of Orson Hyde, when they came to wash the paint olT that child 
It was an Injun! Bless my soul, you don’t know an)tiling about 
married life. It is a perfect dog’s life, sir; a perfect dog's life. \’ou 
can’t economize; it isn't possible. I have tried keej»ing one set of 
bridal attire for all occasions, but it is of no use. I'lrst you ’ll marry 
a combination of calico and consumption tliat’s as thin as a rail, and 
next you’ll get a creature that's nothing more than the dropsy in 
disguise, and then you Ve got to ckc out that bridal dress witli an old 
balloon. 'I’hat is the way it goes. And think of ihcwasli bill (excuse 
these tears)—nine hundred and eighty-four pieces a week! No, sir, 
there is no such a thing as economy in a family like mine. \\ hy. just 
the one item of cradles; think of it! And vermifuge I soolliing syrup! 
teething rings! and ‘ papa’s watches’ for the babies to play with ! and 
things to scratch the furniture with ! and lucifer matches for them to 
eat! and pieces of glass to cut themselves with ! 'I’he item of glass 
alone would support family, I venture to say, sir. Let me scrimp 
and squeeze all I can, I still can’t get ahead as fast as I feel I ought 
to with my opportunities. Bless you, sir, at a time when 1 hail 
seventy-two wives in this house, I groaned under the pressure of 
keeping thousands of dollars tied up in seventy-two bedsteads, when 
the money ought to have been out at interest; and I just sold out the 
whole stock, sir, at a sacrifice, and built a bedstead seven feet long 
and ninety-six feel wide. But it was a failure, sir; I could wf sleep. 
It appeared to me that the wliole seventy-two women snored at once. 
The roar was deafening. And then the danger of it! That was what 
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I was looking at. They wouK! all draw in their breath at once, and 
you could actually sec the walls of the house suck in ; and then they 
would all exhale their breath at once, and you could see the walls swell 
out, and strain, and hear the rafters crack and the shingles grind 
together. My friend, take an old man’s advice, and don't encumber 
yourself with a large family ; mind, I tell you, don’t do it. In a small 
fatnily, and in a small family only, you will find that comfort and that 
peace of mind which are the best at last of the blessings this world is 
able to afford us, and for the lack of which no accumulation of wealth, 
and no acquisition of fame, power, and greatness can ever compensate 
us. 'l ake my word for it, ten or eleven wives is all you need; never 
go over it.” 

Some instinct or other made me set this Johnson down as being 
unreliable. And yet he was a very entertaining person, and I doubt 
if some of the information he gave us could have been acquired 
from any other source. He was a pleasant contrast to those reticent 
Mormons. 



CHAPTKU XVI 

All men have heard of the Mormon Bible, bvit few except the 
‘'elect" have seen it. or, at least, Uken the trouble to read it. 
brought away a copy from Salt I^ake. The book is a curiosity to me, 
it is such a pretentious affair, and yet so “slow,” so sleepy ; such an 
insipid mess of inspiration. It is chloroform in print. Josepi 
Smith composed this book, tlic act was a miracle keeping * 
while he did it was, at any rate. If he, according to tradition, mere > 
translated it from certain ancient and mysteriously cngra\ci p ates o 
copper, which he declares he found under a stone, in an out-o t le 
way locality, the work of translating was equally a miracle, for t le sam 

reason. u- * ^ 

The book seems to be merely a prosy detail of imaginary histoiy, 
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u'iih llic Old Testament for a model, followed by a tedious plagiarism 
of the New Testament. The author laboured to give his wonls and 
|)lirases the quaint, old-fashioned sound and structure of our King 
James’s translation of the Scriptures; and the result is a mongrel — 
half modern glibness, and lialf ancient simplicity and gravity. 'I’he 
latter is awkward and constrained ; the former natural, but grotesque 
by the contrast. Whenever lie found his speech growing too modern 
—wliich was about every sentence or two—he ladled in a few such 
Scriptural phrases as “e.xceeding sore,” “and it came to pass,” etc, 
and made things satisfactory again. “And it came to pass” was his 
jiet. If he had left that out his Bible would have been only a 
j>amphlct. 

'rhe liile*j)age reads as follows : 

THE noOK OF MORMON. 

As Account WKirrE.s hv -rut Hano ov Mormon ui'ON Pl.vtes taken from 

thk Ti.atks ok Nekhi. 

Wherefore it is an .nbridynicul of Ihe record of ihe people of Nephi, and also of ihtf 
I..im.in>tcs; written lo the I.am.initcs, who are a remnant of the House of Israel; and 
also to Jew and Gentile : written by w.iy of commandment, and also by the spirit of 
|.roi>hccy and of revcl.ltion. Written and sealed up, .and hid up unto the Lord, that 
they might not Ik: destroyed ; to come forth by the gift and'power of God unto the in- 
teri)relation thereof; sealed by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto Ihe Lord, lo come 
forth in due time by the way of Gentile ; the interpretation thereof by the gift of God. 
An abridgment laken from «hc book of Ether also ; which is a rccorti of the people of 
Jared : who were scattered at the lime the Lord confounded the langu.tgc of the jwople 
when they were buiMing a lower to gel to licavcn. 

“ Hid up ” is good. And so is “ wlierefore ”—though why “ where¬ 
fore”? Any other word would have answered as well—though in 
truth it would not have sounded so Scriptural. 

Next comes 

The Tf.stjmony op Three Witnesses. 

Ife It known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people unto whom this work: 
shall come, that we, through the grace of Gotl the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ 
have seen the plates which contain this record, which is a record of the people of Nephi’ 
and also of the Lamani.cs, their brethren, and .also of the people of Jared, who came 
from the tower of which hath been si>oken ; and we also know that they have been 
translated by the gift and power of God. for Hi» voice hath declared it unto us j 
wherefore we know of a surety that the work is true. And we also testify that we 
Itatc seen the engravings which arc upon (he pUtes; and they liave been shown unto' 


/A DJSPt' TA ni.E EV//yE\Cr.. 


Us by ihc power of CoJ. and not of man. Ami we dt'chrc wiih uoriU of soi>ernc^s, 
that an angel of God cime down from heaven, and be brought and laid lieforc our 
eyes, that we beheld and saw the phics. anJ the cngraMnys thereon; and wc know' 
that it is by the grace of God the Father ani our Lord Jous Christ, that we beheld 
and bear record that these things arc true ; and u is marvellous m our eves . nevcfihe- 
less the voice of the Ijjni commanded us ilntl we should bc.tr record of *t ; where* 
fore, to be olKdicnt unto the commandments of God, we beetr icsiirnon) of these 
things. And we know that if we are f.iithful in Christ, we shall nd our garments of the 
blood of all men. and ba found spotless before the indgmenl-se-at of C hrist, and shall 
dw'ell with Him eternally in the hcivens. And the honour be to the I'nthcr. and to tive 
Son, anJ to the Holy Ghost, w hi eh is one God. Amen. 

OmVKK f tlWDKRV. 

I).VVfl> WinTMKK. 

M.MtriN IIarkis. 

Some peo])le hive to have a world of evidence l)erore they can 
come anywhere in the neighbourhood of believing an) thing; but for 
me, when a man tells me that he has “ seen the engravings which are 
upon the plates,” and not only that, but an angel was there at the 
lime, and saw him see them, and probably took his receipt for it, I 
am very far on the road to conviction, no matter whether I ever heard 
of that man before or not, and even if I do not know the name of the 
angel, or his nationality either. 

Next is this: 


And ai-so tiir TKSTtMOSv or nioHT WiTNKSsr;^. 

Be it known unlo all nations. kindreJs, longues, and people unto whom tl»is work 
khall come, ihal Joseph Smith, Jr, the tr.insLuor of this work, has shown unto us the 
plates of which hath been sjsokeii, which have the appearance of gold ; and as many of 
Ihe leaves as the said Smith has translated, we did handle with our han<ls ; and we .also 
MW the engravings thereon, all of which has the apj>car.tnce of ancient work, and of 
curious workmanship. And this we bear rword with words of soberness, that ilic said 
Smith has sliown unto us. for we have seen and hefted, and know of a surety that the 
said Smith lias got the plates of which we have spoken. And we give our names unto 
Ihc world, to witness unto the world that which we have seen ; ani we lie not. God 
bearing witness of it. 


Christian Whitmcr, 
Jacob Whitmf.r. 
I'KTKK WlllTSlKK. JR,, 
John Wiiitsirk, 


MiRAsc Page, 

JOSKKII SMITH. Sr., 

Hykum Smith. 
Samuel H. Smith. 


And when I am far on tli2 roid to conviction, and eiglit men, be 
they grammatical or otherwise, come forward and tell me that they 
)iavc seen llic plates loo, and not only seen those plates but “ hefted 
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them, I am convinced. I could not feel more satisfied and at rest if 
the entire W'hilnier family had testified. 

Mormon Bible consists of fifteen “ books ”—being the books 
of Jacob, Rnos, Jaiom, Omni, Mosiah, Zeniff, Alma, Helaman, Ether, 
Moroni, two “books” of Mormon, and three of Nephi. 

In the first book of Nephi is a plagiarism of the Old Testament, 
which gives an account of the exodus from Jerusalem of the “children 
of I.ehi and it goes on to tell of their wanderings in the wilderness 
during eight years, and their supernatural protection by one of their 
numl^er, u parly by the name of Nephi. 'I'hcy finally reached the 
l.ind of “ Bountiful,” and camped by the sea. After they had re¬ 
mained there “ for the space of many days ”—which is more Scriptural 
than definite—Nephi was commanded from on high to build a ship 
wherein to “carry tlie people across the waters.” He travestied 
Noah’s ark —but he obeyed orders in the n^atter of the plan. He 
finished the ship in a single da}\ while his brethren stood by and made 
fun of it —and of him too—“ saying, our brother is a fool, for he 
tluoketh that he can build a ship.” They did not wait for the timbeis 
to dry, but the whole tribe or nation sailed the next day. Then a bit 
of genuine nature cropped out, and is revealed by outspoken Nephi 
with Scriptural frankness—they all got on a spree ! They, “ and also 
their wives, began to make themselves merry, insomuch that they 
began to dance, and to sing, and to speak with much rudeness; yea, 
they were lifted up unto exceeding rudeness.”' 

Ne|)hi tried to stop these scandalous proceedings; but they tied 
him neck and heels, and went on with their lark. But observe how 
Neplii the proplict circumvented them by the aid of the invisible 
powers : 

An<l it c.-imc to pis> that after they had bound me. insomuch that I could noi move, 
the compass, which had been pi-ep.arcd of the Lord, did cense to work ; wherefore ihey 
knew not whither they should steer the ship, insomuch that there arose a great storm, 
yea, a great and terrible tempest, and we were driven back upon the waters for the 
space of three days ; and they beg.an to be frightened exceedingly, lest they should be 
drowned in the sea ; nevertheless they did not loose me. 9\nd on the fourth day, which 
we had been driven back, the tempest began to be exceeding sore. 

And it came <o pass that sse were about to be swdHowed up In the depths of the sea. 


Tlien they untied him. 
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And it came to pass after they had loosctl me. behold. I took die compviss. niul ii did 
work whither I desired it. And it came top.iss ih.M I pruved unio \}w l.or<l ; and alter 
I had prayed, the winds did cease, and ihu ^torm did cca^e. «and there was a great cdm. 

Equipped with their compass, these ancients appear to have had 
the advantage of Noah. 

Their voyage was toward a “ promised land ”—the only name they 
give it. They readied it in safety. 

Polygamy is a recent feature in the Mormon religion, and was 
added by Brigham Young after Joseph Smith’s death. Before that, 
it was regarded as an “abomination.” I'his verse from the Mormon 
Bible occurs in Chapter II. of the book of Jacob: 

For behold, thus s.iith the Ixird. This people lx>gin to w.tx in iniquity ; they under- 
sund not the Scriptures ; for they seek to excuse themselves in committing whorixloms. 
because of the things which were written concerning D.tvid, and Solomon his son. 
Behold, David and Solomon truly h.ad many wives .and concubines, which thing was 
abominable before me. s.aiih the l>ord ; wherefore thus s.ailh the 1-onl, 1 have led this 
people forth out of the land of JeniSiilem, by the pov»cr of mine arm. that I might raise 
up unto me .1 righteous br.anch from the fruit of the loins of Joseph. \\ herefore. I. the 
Lord God, will not suffer that this {KHiple sh.iU do like unto them of old. 

However, the project failed—or at least tlie modern Mormon end 
of it—for Brigliam “ suffers ic. 'litis verse is from the same chapter: 

Behold, the Limaniles your brethren, whom ye bale, because of their filthiness and 
the cursings which hath come upon their skins, arc more riglileous than you : for they 
have not forgotten the commandment of the lyord, which was given unto our fathers, 
that they should have, save it were one wife; and concubines they should have none. 

The following verse (from Chapter IX. of the book of Ncplii) 
appears to contain information not familiar to everybody: 

And now It came to pass that when Jesus had ascended into heaven, the multitude 
did disperse, and every man did take his wife and his children, and did return to his 
own home. 

And it came to pass that on the morrow, when the multitude was gathered together, 
behold. NephI and his brother whom he had raised from the dead, whose n.amc was 
Timothy, and also his son. whose name was Jonas, and also Malhoni, and Maihomliah. 
hU brother, and Kumen, and Kumenonhi, and JeremLih. and Shemnon. and Jonas, 
and Zedekiab. and Isaiah ; now these were the names of the disciples whom Jesus had 
chosen. * 

In order that the reader may observe how much more grandeur 
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and piciutesciuencss (as seen by these Mormon twelve) dCCompahied 
one of the tenderest episodes in the life of our Saviour than other 
eyes seem to have been aware of, I quote tlie following from the same 
"book,” Nephi: 


And it c.imc to pnss Hint Jcsih sjxikc unto them, and Inde them arise. And they 
fliosc from the enrth. nnd Me said unto tlicm. Blessed a.c >c because of your faith. 
And now behold, my joy is full. And when He had said these uorJs, lie wept', an 1 
the multitude bear record of it. nnd He took their little children, one by one, and 
blessed them, and prayed unto the Father for them. * And when 1 Ic had done this I Ic 
wept a;iain. and Me srxake unto the multitude, and saith unto them, BchohJ your little 
ones. And as they looked to lichold, they cast their eyes toward hcuvcii. and they 
saw the heavens open, and they saw angels dosccntling out of heaven as it were, in the 
midst of fire ; and they came down and encircled those little ones about, and they were 
encircled about with fire ; an<l the angels did minister nnto them, and the multitude di.l 
see and hear and bear rtvord ; and they know that their record is true, for they all of 
them did sec and hear, every man for himself; and they were in miml>cr about two 
thousand and five hundred souls ; and they did consist of men, women, and children. 

Ami what else would they be likely to consist of? 

The book of Etier is an incomprehensible medley of “history,” 
much of it relating to battles and sieges among peoples whom the 
reader has possibly never lieard of, and who inhabited a country 
which IS not set down in the geography. 'I'here was a king with the 
remarkable name of Cofiantumr, and he waned with Shared, and 
Lib, and Shiz, and others, in the “plains of Heshlon;” and the 
“ valley of Gilgal;" and the " wilderness of Akish ; ” and the “ land 
of Moran;” and the “plains of Agosh;” and “Ogath,” and “Ramah.” 
and the “ land of Corihor,” and the “ hill Comnor,” by “the waters of 
Ripliancum, etc., etc., etc. “And it came to pass,” after a deal of 
fighting, that Coriantumr, upon making calculation of his losses, found 
that “ there had been slain two millions of mighty men, and also their ^ 
wives and their children”—say 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 in all—“and 
be began to sorrow in his heart.” Unquestionably it was time. So 
he wrote to Shiz, asking a cessation of hostilities, and offering to give 
op his kingdom to save his people. Shiz declined, except upon con¬ 
dition that Coriantumr would come and let him cut his head off first 
—a thing which Coriantumr would not do. Then there was more 
fighting for a season; then four years were devoted to gathering the 
forces for a final struggle—after which ensued a battle, which, I take 
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it, is the most remarkable set forth in history,—excej>t, peihaps, that 
of the Kilkenny cats, which it resembles in some respects. 'I bis is 
the account of the gathering and the battle 

7* And it came to pass that llicy did gatlicr togolJicr nil the upon nil (he f.K'C 

of the earth, who had not l>cen slain, save li uns Klhcr. And it came to pass that Ether 
did behold all the doings of the people ; nnd he lK*hcld that the people who \scrc for 
Coriantumr were gathered together to the army of Cohanlumr; and (he people who 
were for Shir were gathered together to the army of Shir ; \>herefcrc (hvv were for ilic 
space of four years gathering together the people, that they might gel all who hereupon 
the face of the land. an<l that they might receive all the strength which it was ix)ssiblc 
that they could receive. And it came to pass that when they were all gathered together, 
every one to the army which be would, with their wives and their children ; l>oth men, 
women, and children Iwing armed with weai)ons of war, having shields, and hreast* 
pbtes. and hcad-platcs. and l>cing clothed after the manner of war, they did march 
forth, one against another, to Uattlc ; and they fought all that d.iy. and conquered not. 
And it came to pass that when it was night they were weary, and rciirwl to their camps ; 
and after they had retired tc their cimps they look up a howling and a l.uncnUiion for 
the loss of the slain of their people ; and so great were their cries, their howhngs, and 
lamcnuiions, that it did rend the air e^icccdinglv. And it came to pass that on the 
tnorrovv they did go again to battle, and great and terrible was that d.ay ; nevertheless 
they conquercfl not. and when the night came again, they rlid rend the* .air with their 
cries, and their bowlings, and their mournings, for the loss of the slam of their [vcoplc. 

8. And it came to pass that (‘oriantumr wrote again an epistle unto Shir, desiring 
that he would not come again to b.atllc, but that he would take the kingdom, and spare 
the lives of the people. But l)chol<J, the Spirit of (he Lord had ceased striving with 
them, and Satan had full power over the hearts of the jKopIo, for they were given up 
unto the hardness of their hearts, and the blindness of their minds, that thev might l>c 
destroyed ; wherefore they went again to battle. And it came to pass that they fought 
all that day, and when the night ctmc they slept upon their swords ; and on the morrow 
they fought even until the night came; ami whcr» the night came they were dninken with 
^riger, even as a man who is drunkco w ith wine ; and they slci)! again ujwn their swords, 
and on the morrow they fought again ; and when the night enme they had all fallen by 
the sword save it were fifty and two of the jwople of Corianlumr. and sixty and nine of 
the people of Shiz. And it came to p.ass that they slept u\yon their swords that night, 
and on the morrow they fought again, and they contended in their mights with their 
swords, and with their shields, all that day ; and when the night came there were thirty 
and two of the people of Shiz, and twenty and seven of the |K*oplc of Corianlumr. 

9* And it came to pass that they ate and slept, and prepared for death on the morrow. 
And they were large and mighty men, as to the strength of men. And it came to ixiss 
that they fought for the s|>ace of three hours, and they faintc<l with the loss o ) oo<. 
And it came to pass tharwhen the m:n of Coriantumr had received sufficient strength 
that they could walk, they were about to flee for their lives, but behold. Shiz arose, an 
also his men. and he swore in his wrath that he would slay Coriantumr, or he would 
Parish by the sword ; wherefore he did pursue thcfii. and on the morrow he dal overtake 
them; and they fought again with the swonL And it came to p*iss that when they a 
all fallen by the swordi save it were Coriantumr and Shu. behold Shiz had fainic< 
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t r i ‘r"! ''»<1 Ic.incd upon lus sword, 

hat he rested a I,tile, he smote off the head of Shiz. And it came to pass that after he 

had smote off the head of Shiz. that Shiz raised ujron his hands and feU ; and aflcr that 

he had s.n.gt;led for breath, he did. And it came to pass that Coriantumr fell to the 

h^ Co jlrt^T Th ;* 

umild ■ t‘, r k" ?T‘ • had all been 

fulfdlcd . and he finished Ins record; and the hundrdth part 1 have not written. 

It seems a pny he did not finish, for after all his dreary former 

chapters of commonplace, he slopped just as he was in danger of 
becoming interesting. 

The Mormon Bible is mtl.pr slupid and tiresome to read, but there 

IS nothing VICIOUS m its teachings. Its code of morals is unobjection- 

ablc-.t IS “smouched-* from the New Testament and no credit 
given. 


* .Milton. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

At ihe end of our two tlays’ sojourn, wc left (»reat Salt I.iike City 
hearty and well fed and happy—physically su)>cib, but not so very 
much wiser, as regards the “ Mormon (picsiion,” than we were when 
we arrived, perhaps. We had a deal more “ informatioji ” than we had 
before, of course, but we did not know what portion of it was reliable 
and what was not—for it all came from acquaintances of a day— 
strangers, strictly speaking. We were told, for instance, that the dread¬ 
ful Mountain Meadows Massacre” was the work of the Indians 
entirely, and that the Gentiles had meanly trietl to fasten it uj)on the 
Mormons; we were told, likewise, that the Indians w’ere to blame 
partly, and partly the Mormons; and we were told, likewise, and just 
as positively, that the Mormons were almost, if not wholly and com¬ 
pletely, responsible for that most treacherous and pitiless butchery. 
We got the story in all these <lifferent shapes, but it was not till several 
years afterward that Mrs. Waite’s book, “'Fhe Mormon Prophet,” 
came out, with Judge Cradlel)augh’s trial of the accusctl parlies in it, 
and revealed the truth that the latter version was the correct one, and 
that the Mormons were the assassins. All our “ informatioti ” had 
three sides to it, and so i gave up the idea that I could settle the 
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“ Mormon question ” in tsvo days. Still I have seerr newspaper cor* 
respondents do it in one. 

I left Great S.ilt Lake a good deal confused as to what state of 
tilings existed tliere—and soinelinies even questioning in my own 
mind whether a state of things existed there at all or not But pre¬ 
sently I remembered with a lightening sense of relief that we had 
learned two or three trivia! things there which we could be certain of; 
and so tlie two days were not wholly lost For instance, we had learned 
that we were at last in a pioneer land, in absolute and tangible reality. 
Tile high prices charged for trifles were eloquent of high freights and 
Ijcwildering distances of freightage. In the east, in those days, the 
smallest moneye<l denomination was a jienny, and it represented the 
smallest purchasable quantity of any commodity. West of Cincinnati 
the smallest coin in use was the silver five-cent piece, and no smaller 
quantity of an article could be bought than “five cents’ worth.” In 
Overland City tlie lowest coin appeared to be the tcn-cent piece; but 
in Salt Lake tlicre did not seem to be any money in circulation smaller 
than a quarter, or any smaller quantity purchasable of any commodity 
than twenty-five cents’ worth. We had always been used to half dimes 
and “five cents’worth” as the minimum of financial negotiations; but 
in Salt Uake if one wanted a cigar, it was a quarter; if he wanted a 
chalk pipe, it was a quarter; if he wanted a peach, or a candle, or a 
newspaper, or a shave, or a little Gentile whisky to rub on his corns to 
arrest indigestion and keep him from having the toothache, twenty- 
five cents was the price, every time. When we looked at the shot-bag 
of silver, now and then, we seemed to be wasting our substance in 
riotous living, but if we referred to the expense account we could see 
that we had not been doing anything of the kind. But people easily 
get reconciled to big money and big prices, and fond and vain of both 
—It IS a descent to little coins and cheap prices that is hardest to bear 
and slowest to take hold upon one’s toleration. After a month’s 
acquaintance with the twenty-five cent minimum, the average human 
being is ready to blush every time he thinks of his desphrable five<ent 
days. How sunburnt with blushes I used to get in gaudy Nevada 
every time I thought of my first financial experience in Salt Lake! It 
was on this wise (which is a favourite expression of great authors, and 
a very neat one too, but I never hear anybody say on this wise when 
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they arc talking). A young half-brccd, with a complexion like a jtllow 
jacket, asked me if I would have my bools blacked. It was at the 
Salt Lake House the morning after we arrived. I said yes, and be 
blacked them. 'I'hcn I handed Iiim a silver five-cenl piece, with the 
Unevolcnt air of a person who is conferring wealth and blessedness 
upon poverty and suffering. 'I lie yellow-jacket took it with what I 
judged to be suppressed emotion,and laid it reverently down in the 
midtile of his broad hand. 'I'hen he beg.in to contemplate it, much 
as a philosopher contemjilates a gnat's ear in the ample field of his 
microscope. Several mountaineers, teamsters, stage-drivers, etc , drew 
near and dropped into the tablmu, and fell to surveying the money 
with that attractive indifTerence to formality which is noticeable in the 
hardy pioneer. Presently the )'ellow jacket handed the half-dime 
back to me, and told me 
I ought to keep my money 
in my pocket-book instead 
of in my soul, and then I 
wouldn’t get it cramped 
and slirivelled up so! 

What a roar of vttlgar 
laughter there was! I de¬ 
stroyed liic mongrel reptile 
on the spot; but I smiled 
and smiled all the time I 
was detaching his scalp, for 
the remark lie made was 
good for an “ Injun,” 

Yes, \vc had learned in 
Salt Lake to be charged 
great prices without letting 
the inward shudder appear 
on the surface, for even al¬ 
ready we had overheard ^ shkivelled quartcr. 

and noted the tenourof con¬ 
versations among drivers, conductors, and ostlers, and finally among 
citizens of Salt luike, until wc were well aware that these superior 
beings despised "emigrants.” Wc permiued no tell-tale shudders 
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and winces in our countenances, for we wanted to seem pioneers, or 
Mormons, half-breeds, teamsters, stage-drivers, Mountain Meadow as¬ 
sassins—anything in the world that the Plains and Utah respected and 
admired—but we were wretchedly ashamed of being “emigrants,” and 
sorry enough that we liad white shirts and could not swear in the pre¬ 
sence of Ladies without looking the other way. 

And many a time in Nevada, afterwards, we had occasion to re¬ 
member with hmnilialion that wc were “emigrants,” and consequently 
a low and itiferior sort of creatures. Perhaps the reader has visited 
UUih, Nevada, or California, even in these latter days, and while 
communing with himself upon the sorrowful banishment of those 
countries from what he considers “ the world,” has had his wings 
clipped by finding that he is the omTto be pitied, and that there are 

entire populations around him ready and willing to do it for him_ 

yea, who are complacently doing it for him already, wherever he steps 
his foot. Poor thing, they are making fun of his hat, and the cut of 
his New York coat, and his conscientiousness about his grammar, and 
his feeble profanity, and his consumingly ludicrous ignorance of ores, 
shafts, tunnels, and other things which he never saw before, and never 
felt enough interest in to read about. And all the time that he is 
thinking what a sad fate it is to be exiled to that far country, that 
lonely land, the citizens around him are looking down on him with a 
blighting compassion because heisan “emigrant” instead of that proud¬ 
est and blessedestcreature that exists on all lhecarth,a“ Forty-Niner.” 

i he accustomed coach life began again now, and by midnight it 
almost seemed as if we never had been out of our snuggery among 
the mail-sacks at all. We had made one alteration, however. We had 
provided enough bread, boiled ham, and hard-boiled eggs to last 
double the six hundred miles of staging we had still to do. 

And it was comfort in those succeeding days to sit up and contem¬ 
plate the majestic panorama of mountains and valleys spread out below 
bs, and eat ham and hard-boiled eggs, while our spiritual natures 
revelled alternately in rainbows, thunilerstorms, and peerless sunsets. 
Nothing helps scenery like ham and eggs. Ham and eggs, and after 
these a pipe—an old, rank, delicious pipe—ham and eggs and scenery, 
a “down grade,” a flying coach, a fragrant pipe, and a contented heart 
—these make happiness. It is what all the ages have struggled for. 


AN "ALKALr' UEStRT. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

At eight in the morning wc reached the remnant and ruin of what 
had been the imijorlant. military station of “Camj) I loyd,” some forty- 
five or fifty miles from Salt, laike City. At four p.m. wc had doubled 
our distance anil were ninety or a hundred miles from Salt Lake, .^nd 
now we entered upon one of that species of deserts whose concentrated 
htdeousness shames the diffused and diluted liorrors of Sahara—an 
alkali" desert. For sixty-eight miles there was but one break in it. 
I do not remember that this was really a break; indeed, it seems to 
me that it was nothing but a watering depot in the niiilst of the stretch 
of sixty-eight miles, if my memory serves me, there was no well or 
spring at this place, but the water was hauled there by mule and ox 
teams from the farther side of the desert. There was a stage station 
there. It was forty-five miles from the beginning of the di’scrl, and 
twenty-three from the end of it. 

We ploughed and dragged and groped along, the whole livelong 
night, and at the end of this uncomfortable twelve hours we finished 
the forty-five mile part of the desert, and got to the stage station where 
the imported water was. The sun was just rising. It was easy enough 
to cross a desert in the night while we were asleep, and it was pleasant 
to reflect, in the morning, that wc in actual person had encountered 
an absolute desert, and could always speak knowingly of deserts m 
J)resence of the ignorant thenceforward. .\nd it was pleasant also to 
reflect that this was not an obscure, back country desert, but a very 
celeliralcd one, the metropolis itself, as you may say. All this wis 
very well and very comforUblc and satisfactory ; but now- we were o 
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cross a desert in diiy/iii/U. Tins was fine—novei—romantic—drama¬ 
tically adventurous—M/r, indeed, was worth living for, worth travelling 
for! We would write home all about it. 

This enthusiasm, this stern thirst for adventure, wilted under the 
sultry August sun, and did not last above one hour. One poor little 
hour—and then we were ashamed that we had “gushed” so. The 
poetry was all in the anticipation-there is none in the reality. Ima¬ 
gine a vast waveless ocean stricken dead and turned to ashes ; imagine 
this solemn waste tufted with ash-dusted sage-bushes; imagine the 
lifeless silence and solitude that belong to such a place; imagine a 
coach creeping like a bug through the midst of this shoreless level, 
and sending up tumbled volumes of dust, as if it were a bug that went 
by steam ; imagine this aching monotony of toiling and ploughing kept 
up hour after hour,and the shore still as far away as ever, apparently; 
imagine team, driver, coach, and passengers so deeply coaled with 
ashes that they are all one colourless colour; imagine ash-drifts 
roosting above moustaches and eyebrows like snow accumulations on 
boughs and bushes. This is the reality of it. 

The sun beats down with dead, blistering, relentless malignity; the 
perspiration is welling from every pore in man and beast, but scarcely 
a sign of it finds its way to the surface—it is absorbed before it gets 
there; there is not the faintest breath of air stirring; there is not a 
merciful shred of cloud in all the brilliant firmament; tliere is not a 
living creature visible in any direction whither one searches the blank 
level that stretches its monotonous miles on every hand; there is not 
a sound—not a sigh- -not a whisper—not a buzz, or a whirr of wings, 
or distant pipe of bird—not even a sob from the lost souls that doubt¬ 
less people that dead air. And so the occasional sneezing of the rest¬ 
ing mules and the champing of the bits grate harshly on the grim 
stillness, not dissipating the spell, but accenting it, and making one 
feel more lonesome and forsaken than before. 

Tlie mules, under violent swearing, coaxing, and whip cracking, 
would make at stated intervals a “spurt,” and drag the coach a 
hundred or maybe two hundred yards, stirring up a billowy cloud of 
dust that rolled back, enveloping the vehicle to the wheel-tops or 
higher, and making it seem afloat in a fog. Then a rest followed, 
with the usual sneeging and bit-champing, Then another “ spurt ” of 
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ti hundred yards and anollicr rest at the end of it. All day lung we 
kept this up, without water for the mules and wiiiiout ever changing 
the team. At least we kept it up ten liours, which, I take it, is a daj, 
and a pretty honest one, in an alkali desert. It was from four in the 
morning till two in the afternoon. And it was so hot! and so close! 
and our water-canteens went dry in the middle of the day, and we got 
so thirsty ! It was so stupid and tiresome and dull! and the tedious 
hours did lag and drag and limp along with such a cruel deliberation! 
It was so trying to give one’s watch a good long undisturbed spell, and 
then take it out and find that it had been fooling away the time and 
not trying to get ahead any ! 'I'hc alkali dust cut llirough our lips, it 
persecuted our eyes, it ale through the delicate membranes, and made 
our noses bleed and Ept them bleeding; and truly and seriously the 
romance all faded far away and disappeared, and left the desert trip 
nothing but a harsh reality—a thirsty, sweltering, longing, hateful 
reality! 

Two miles and a rjuarlcr an hour for ten hours—that was what we 
accomplished. It was hard to bring the comprehension away down 
to such a snail-pace as that, when we had been used to making eight 
and ten miles an hour. When we reached the station on the farther 
verge cf the desert we were glad, for the first time, that the dictionary 
was along, because we never could have found language to tell how 
glad we were in any sort of dictionary' but an unabrirlgcd one with 
jiicturcs in it. But there could not have been found in a whole 
library of dictionaries language sufficient to tell how tired those mules 
were after their twenty-three-mile pull. I'o try to give the reader an 
idea of how thirsty they were would be to “gild refined gold or paint 
the lily.” 

Somehow, now that It is there, the quotation does not seem to fit 
—but no matter, let it stay, anyhow. I think it is a graceful and 
attractive thing, and therefore have trie<l linw and time again to work 
it in where it would fit, but could not succeed. These efibrts have 
kept my mind distracted and ill at ease, and made my narrative seem 
broken and disjointed in places. Under these circumstances it seems 
to me best to leave it in, as above, since this will alTord at least a 
temporary respite from the wear and tear of trying to “ lead up to 
this really apt and beautiful quotation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of the sixteenth day out from St. Joseph we arrived 
at the entrance of Rocky Canyon, two hundred and fifty miles fron\ 
Salt Lake. It was along in this wild country somewhere, and far fron> 
any habitation of wliite men, except the stage stations, that we came 
across the wretchedest type of mankind I have ever seen, up to this 
writing. I refer to the Goshoot Indians. From what we could see 
and all we could learn, they are verj'considerably inferior to even the 
despised Digger Indians of California ; inferior to all races of savages- 
on our continent; inferior to even the Terra del Fuegans; inferior to- 
the Hottentots, and actually inferior in some respects to the Kytehes 
of Africa. Indeed, I have bden obliged to look the bulky volumes 
of Wood’s “ Uncivilized Races of Men ” clear through in order to find 
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a savage tribe degraded enough to take rank with the (loshoots. I 
find but one ])eoi)le fairly open to that slmneful verdn t. It is tlie 
Bosjestnans (Bushmen) of Soutli Africa. Such of the Cioshoois as «e 
saw, along the road and hanging about the stations, were small, lean, 
“scrawny” creatures; in comjilexion a dull black like the ordinary 
American negro; their faces and hands bearing <hrt which they had 
been lioarding and accumulating for moniiis, years, anrl even genera¬ 
tions, according to the age of the proprietor; a silent, sneaking, 
treacherous-looking race, taking note of everything, covertly, like all 
the other “Noble Red Men” that we (do not) rea<l about, and be¬ 


traying no sign in their countenances ; indolent, everlastingly itatient 
and tireless, like all other Indians, prideless beggars— lor if the beggar 
instinct were left out of an Intlian he would not “go,’ any more than 


a clock without a pendulum ; hungry, always hungry, and yet never 
refusing anything that a hog would eat, though often eating what a 
hog would decline; hunters, but having no higher ambition than to 
kill and cat jacka.ss rabbits, crickets, and grasshoppers, and cmbez/.le 
carrion from the buzzards and cayotes; savages wlio, when asked if 
they have the common Indian belief in a (»reat Spirit, show a some¬ 
thing which almost amounts to emotion, thinking wliisky is referred 
to; a thin, scattering race of almost naked blat k chilclren. these (>o- 
shoots are, who produce nothing at all, and liave no villages, and no 
gatherings together into strictly dcfineri tribal communities a peoplt- 
whose only shelter is a rag cast on a bush to keep off a portion of the 
snow, and yet who inhabit one of the most rocky, wintry, repulsive 

wastes that our country cr any other ran exhibit 

'I'he Bushmen and our Goshoots are manifestly descended from the 
selfsame gorilla, or kangaroo, or Norway rat, whidiever .miinal-Adam 


the Danvinians trace them to. 

One H'ould as soon expect the rabbits to fight as the (loshoots,an< 
yet they used to live off the offal and refuse of the stations a few months, 
and then come some dark night when no mischief was expected, and 
burn down the buildings and kill the men from ambush as lliey rushed 
out. And once, in the night, they attacked the stage-coach '' ^ 

District Judge, of Nevada Territory, was the only passenger, and w ith 
their first volley of arrows (and a bullet or two) they riddled the suge 
curtains, wounded a horse or two, and monally wounded the driver. 
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1 he laltcT wns full of pluck, and so was his passenger. At the driver's 
call Judge iMou swung liimself out, clambered to the box and seized 
the reins of the team, and away they plunged, through the racing mob 
of skeletons and under a hurtling storm of missiles. The stricken 
driver had sunk down on the boot as soon as he was wounded, but 
had held on to the reins and said he would manage to keep hold of 
them until relieved. And after they were taken from his relaxing 
grasp, he lay with his head between Jiulge Mott’s feet and tranquilly 
gave directions about the road ; he said he believed he could live till 
the miscreants were outrun and left behind, and lliat if he manage.l 
that the main difticulty would be at an end, and then if the Judge 
drove so and so (giving directions about bad places in the road and 
general course) he would reach the next station without trouble. The 
Judge distanced the enemy, and at last rattled up to the station and 
knew that the night’s perils were done; but there was no comrade-in- 
arms for him to rejoice with, for the soldierly driver was dead. 

Let us forget tliat we have been saying harsh things about the Over¬ 
land drivers now. The disgust which the Goshoots gave me. a disciple 
ot Cooper and a worshipper of the Red Man-even of the scholarly 
savages m the “ Last of the Mohicans,” who arc fittingly associated 
with backwoodsmen, who divide each sentence into two equal parts: 
one part critically gmmmalical, refined, and choice of language; and 
the other part just such an attempt to talk likea hunter or a mountaineer 
as a Broadway clerk might make after eating an edition of Emerson 
Bennetts works and siiulymg frontier life at the Bowery Theatre a 
couple of weeks—1 say that the nausea which the Goshoots gave me 
an Indian-worshippcr, set me to examining authorities, to see if ner- 

\ Red Man while viewing him 

trough the mellow moonshine of romance. The revelations that 

came were disenchanting. It was curious to see how quickly the 

paint and tinsel fell away from liim, and left him treacherous, Lhy 

and repulsive; and how quickly the evidences accumulated thai 

irsrin^Tfi H i Goshoots, more 

Mter a l Th H ^ circumstances and surroundings, but Goshoots 

at .1 ifLtyn ^ deserve pity poor creatures, and they can liave mine 
at Bits distance; nearer by they never get anybody’s. 

There is an impression abroad that the Baltimore and Washingtor; 
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Railroad Company and many of its cmplojcs are Gosliools, but it is 
an error; there is only a plausible resemblance, which, while it is a|)t 
enough to mislead the ignor.ant,cannot deceive parties who have con¬ 
templated both tribes. lJut seriously, it was not only poor wit. but 
very wrong to start the report referred to .above; for. however innocent 
the motive may h.ave been, the necessary cfTetl w.as to injure the Tl- 
putation of a class who have .a hard enough time of it in the pitiless 
deserts of the Rocky Mounuiins, Heaven knows ! if we cannot find 
it in our hearts to give those poor naked creatures our Christian sym¬ 
pathy and compassion, in God’s name let us at least not throw mud 
at them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

On tl.e seventeenth day we passed the highest mountain peaks we 

had yet seen, and although the day was very warm, the night that 

followed ui)on its heels was wintry cold, and blankets were next to 
useless. 

On the eighteenth day we encountered the eastward-bound telegraph- 
constnictors at Reese River Station, and sent a message to his Excel¬ 
lency Gov. Nye at Carson City (distant one hundred and fifty-six 
miles). ^ 

On the nineteenth day we crossed the Great American Desert, forty 
memorable miles of bottomless sand, into which the coach-wheels sank 
rom SIX inches to a foot. We worked our passage most of the way 
across; that is to say, we got out and walked. It was a dreary pull 
and a long and thirsty one, for we had no water. From one extremity 
of this desert to the other the road was white with the bones of oxen 
and horses. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that we could 
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have walked the forty miles and set our feet on a bone nl every step! 
'i'he desert was one prodigious graveyard. And the log c hams, waggon 
tires, and rolling wrecks of vehicles were almost as thick as tlie bones. 
1 think we saw log-chains enough rusting there in the desert to reach 
across any Stale in the Union. Do not these relies suggest sonietliing 
of an idea of the fearful .suflering and jjrivation the early emigrants to 
California endured ? 

At the border of the desert lies Carson Lake, or the ‘'Sink” of 
the Carson, a shallow, melancholy sheet of water some eighty or a 
hundred miles in circumference. Carson River empties into it and is 
lost—sinks mysteriously into the earth, and never appears in tlie light 
of the sun again—lor the lake has no outlet wh.itever. 

There are several rivers in Nevada, and they all have this mysterious 
fate. They end in various lakes or “sinks,” and that is the last of 
them, Carson I,ake, Humboldt Uake, Walker I-akc, Mono Lake, arc 
all great sheets of water without anv visible outlet. Water is alwaj'S 
flowing into them; none is ever seen to flow out of them, and yet 
they remain always level full, neither receding nor overflowing. What 
they do with their sur(jlus is only known to the Creator. 

On the western verge of the desert we halted a moment at Rag* 
town. It consisted of one log house, and is not set down on the map. 

This reminds me of a circumstance. Just after wc left Julcslnirg, 
on the Platte, I was sitting with the driver, and lie saitl: 

1 “I can tell you a most laughable thing indeed, if you would like 
to listen to it. Horace Greeley went over this road once. W hen he 
/ was leaving Carson City he told the driver. Hank Monk, that he had 
an engagement to lecture at Placcrville, and was very anxious to go 
1 through quick. Hank Monk cracked his whip and started off at an 
awful pace. The coach bounced up and clown in such a terrific way 
that it jolted the buttons all off of Horace’s coat, and finally shot his 
head clean through the roof of the stage, and then he yelled at Hank 
Monk and begged him to go easier—said he warn't in a.s much of a 
hurry as he was awhile ago. But Hank Monk said, * Keep >our seat, 
Horace, and 1 '11 get you there on time 1 ’—and you bet you he did, 
too, what was left of him! ” 

A day or two after that we picked up a Denver man at the cross 
roads, and he told us a good deal about the country and the Gregory 
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He 5eo5noJ very entertaining jKrsoil and a m.in well 
posted in tlie a/Tairs of Colorado. I)y-nnd-bye he remarked: 

“ I can tell you a most laughable thing indeed, if you would like to 
listen to it, Horace Greeley went over this road once. When he was 
leaving Carson City he told the driver, I lank Monk, that he had an 
engagement to lecture at IMacerville, and was very an.xious to go 
through cjuick. Hank Monk cracked his whip and started off at an 
awful jiace. The coach bounced up and down in such a terrific way 
that it jolted the buttons all ofl* of Horace’s coat, and finally shot his 
head clean through the roof of the stage, and then he yelled at Hank 
Monk and begged him to go easier—said he warn t in as much of a 
hurry as lie was awhile ago. But Hank Monk said, ‘ Keep your seat, 
Horace, and I ’ll get you there on lime !’—and you bet you he did, 
too, what was left of him !” 

At Fort Bridger, some days after this, we look on board a cavalry 
sergeant, a very proper and soldierly person in<leed. From no oilier 
man, during the whole journey, did we gather such a store of concise 
and well-arranged military information. It was surprising to find in 
the desolate wilds of our country a man so thoroughly acquainted with 
everything useful to know in his line of life, and yet of such inferior 
rank and unpretentious bearing. For as much as three hours we 
listened to him with unabated interest. Finally he got ui>on the 
subject of traiis-contincntal travel, and presently said : 

I can tell you a very laughable thing indeed, if you would like to 
listen to it. Horace Greeley went over this road once. When he was 
leaving Carson City he told the driver, Hank Monk, that he had an 
engagement to lecture at Placcrvilic, and was very anxious to go ^ 
through quick. Hank Monk cracked his whip and started off at an 
awful pace, i he coach bounced up and down in such a terrific way 
that it jolted the buttons all off of Horace’s coat, and finally shot his 
head clean through the roof of the stage, and then he yelled at Hank 
Monk and begged him to go easier-said he warn’t in as much of a 
hurry as he was awhile ago. But Hank Monk said, ‘ Keep your seat, 
Horace, and I ’ll get you there on time !’—and you bet you he did . 
too, what was left of him * 

When wc were eight hours out from Salt Lake City a Mormon 
pre-acher got m with us at a way station-a gentle, soft-spoken, kindly 
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man, and one whom any stranger would warm to at first sight. I can 
never forget the patlios tluat was in his voice as he told, in simple 
language, the stor)' of Ins pco[)le's wanderings and unpiliod sulleriugs. 
No puli)it eloquence was ever so moving and so beautiful as this out¬ 
cast’s picture of the first Mormon jiilgrimage across the plains, strug¬ 
gling sorrowfully onward to the land of its banishment, and marking 
its desolate way with graves and watering it with tears. His words so 
wrought upon us that it was a relief to us all when the conversation 
drifted into a more cheerful channel, and the natural features of the 
curious country we were iir came under treatment. One matter after 
another was pleasantly discussed, and at length the stranger said : 

“ I can tell you a most laughable thing indeed, if you would like to 
listen to it. Horace Greeley went over this road once. \\ hen he was 
leaving Carson City he told the driver, Hank Monk, that he had an 
engagement to lecture in riacer\'illo, and was very anxious to go 
through quick. Hank Monk cracked his whip and started oft at an 
awful pace. 'I’he coach bounced tip and down in such a terrific way 
that it jolted the buttons all off of Horace’s coat, and finally shot his 
head clean through the roof of the stage, and then he yelled at Hank 
Monk and begged him to go easier—said he wnht t in as much of a 
hurry as he was awhile ago. liut Hank Monk said, ‘ Keep your scat, 
Horace, and I ’ll get you tliere on time ! ’—and you bet you he did, / 
too, what was left of him ! ” 

Ten miles out of Ragtown wc found a poor wanderer who hatl lain 
down to die. He had walked as long as he could, but his limbs had 
failed him at last. Hunger and fatigue had conquered him. It 
would have been inhuman to leave liim there. 'Ve paid his fare to 
Carson and lifted him into the coach. It was some little time before 
he showed any very decided signs of life ; but by dint of chafing him 
ind pouring brandy between his lips we finally brought him to a 
languid consciousness. Then we fed him a little, and by and-bye he 
seemed to comprehend the situation, and a grateful light softened his 
eye. We made his mail-sack lied as comfortable as possible, and 
constructed a pillow for him with our coals. He seemed very thank¬ 
ful. Then he looked up in our faces, and said in a feeble voice that 

had a tremble of honest emotion in it: 

“Gentlemen, I know not who you are, but you have saved my life 
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and altlioiij'h I can never l)e able to repay you for it, I feel that I can 
at least make one Iioiir of your lonjj journey ligluer. I take it you 
are strangers to this great thoroughfare, but I am entirely familiar with 
it. In tins connectiott I can tell you a most laughable thing indeed, 
if )ou would like to listen to it. Horace Greeley——” 

I said, impressively : 

“SulTering stranger, proceed at your peril. You see in me the 
tnelanclioly wtet k of a on< e stalwart and magnificent manhood. What 
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has brought me to this? That thing which you arc about to tell. 
C»raduaily, but surely, tliat tiresome old anecdote lias sapped my 
strength, undermined my constitution, witliered my life. Pity my 
hcliilcssness. Sparc me only just this once, and tell me about young 
(Jeorge \Va.shington and liis little hatchet, for a change.’* 

\Ve were saved. But not so the invalid. In trying to retain the 
anecdote in his system he strained himself and died in our arms. 

I am aware, now, that I ought not to have asked of tlie sturdiest 
cili/.en of all that region what I asked of that mere shadow of a man; 
for, after seven years’ residence on the Pacific coast, 1 know that no 
passenger or driver on the Overland ever corked that anecdote in, 
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when a stranger was by, and survi\cd. W iihin a [)criud of six years 
I crossed and recrossed the Sierras between Nevada and Calih rnia 
thirteen times by stage, and listenecJ to that deathless intidenl four 
hundred and eighty-onc or eighty-two times. I have the list some¬ 
where. Drivers ahvays told it, conductors told it, landlords told it, 
chance passengers told it, the very Chinamen and vagrant Indians 
recounted it. 1 have had llie same driver tell it to me two or three 
times in the same afternoon. It has come to me in all the multitude 
of tongues that Babel berjiiealhed to earth, and flavoured with whisky, 
brandy, beer, cologne, sozodonl, tobacco, garlic, onions, gr.isshojipers 
—everything that has a fragrance to it through all the long list of things 
that are gorged or guzzled by the sons of men. I never have smell 
any anecdote as often as I have smelt that one; never have smelt any 
anecdote that smelt so variegated as that one. .‘\n<l you never could 
learn to know it by its smell, because every time you thought you had 
learned the smell of it, it would turn up with a different smell. B.a)ard 
'I'aylor has written about tliis hoary anecdote, Richardson has published 
it; so have Jones, Smith, Johnson, Ross Browne, and every other 
correspondence-inditing being that ever set his foot upon the great 
Overland road anywhere between Julesburg and San 1-rancisco; and 
I have heard that it is in the Talmud. I have seen it in print in nine 
different foreign languages; I have been told that it is employed in 
the Imiuisition in Rome; and I now learn with regret that it is going 
to be set to music. I do not think that sucli things are right. 

Stage-coaching on the t>verland is no more, and stage-drivers arc a 
race defunct. I wonder if they be<iucathed that bald-headed 
to their successors, the railroad brakemen and conductors, and i i lese 
latter still pei’secute the helpless passenger witli it until he cone ut es, 
as did many a tourist of other days, that the real gran eurs o t e 
Pacific coast arc not Yo Semite and the Big 'frees, but Hank Mon 
and his adventure with Horace Greeley ? * 

* And wh.it mnlcs dial worn anecdote the more aggravating i». would Ik: 

celebrates i^r xcurreJ. If it were a good anecdote, that scenmig c 

its chiefest virtue, for creative power belongs to 

lo a mnn who would wanionly contrive so flat none as » ^ixicenth 

ougM. .o b. done .o Id,,.. I ,l,ouia be c.,lW c.Mvas-in.; bu. ,.b d Jo-s U,c „.,.c„n.b 

chapter of Lhiiiicl sajr } Alta I 
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CHArrtR XXL 

We were appro..ching the end of our long journey. It was .1 
orning o the twentieth day. At noon \vc would reacli Carson Cil 
t^he capital of Neva.Ia Territory. IVe were not glad, but sorry 
had been a fine pleasure trip; we had fed fat on wonders da, 
we were now well accustomed to stage life, and very fond of it, so ti 
Idea of coming to a standstill and settling down to a humdrui.; esl 
ence in a village was not agreeable, but dii the contrary depressing' 
Visibly our new home was a desert, walled in by barren snow cla 

but the endless «ge-brush and greasewootl. All nature was gL wit 
. Ve were plotighing through great deeps of powdery alLlf du. 
that rose in thick clouds and floated across the plain like smoke fro. 
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a burning lioiise. We were coited wiili it like millers; so were llie 
coach, the mules, the mail-bags, the driver; we and the sage brush and 
the other scenery were all one monotonous cr lour. Long trains ol 
freight waggons in the distance, enveloped in ascending masses of du»t, 
suggested pictures of prairies on fire. These teams and their masters 
were the only life we saw. Otherwise we moved in the midst of soli¬ 
tude, silence, and desolation. Every twenty steps we passed tl.e 
skeleton of some dead beast of burden, witli its dust coated skin 
stretched tightly over its empty ribs. Erequently a solemn raven sat 
upon the skull or the hips, and contemplated tlie passing coach with 
meditative serenity. 

By-and-bye Carson City was pointed out to us. It nestled in the 
edge of a great plain, and was a sufficient nmnber of miles away to 
look like an assemblage of mere while sjtols in the shadow of a grim 
range of mountains overlooking it, whose summits seemed lifted clear 
, out of companionship and consciousness of earthly things. 

Wc arrived, disembarked, aitd tlic stage went on. It was a 
“wooden ” town ; its population two thousand souls. The main street 
consisted of four or five blocks of little white frame stores, which were 
too high to sit down on, but not too high for various other purposes; 
in fact, hardly high enough. They were p.itked close together, side 
by side, as if room were sr.arcc in that mighty plain. 'I hc sidewalk 
was of boards that were more or less loose and inclined to rattle 
when walked upon. In the middle of the town, opposite the stores, 
was the “plaza," which is native to all towns beyond the Rocky 
Mountains—a large, unfcnccd, level vacancy, with a liberty pole in it, 
and very useful as a place for public auctions, horse trades, and mass 
meetings, and likewise for teamsters to camp in. Two other sides of 
the plaza were faced by stores, olficcs, and stables. Tlie rest of 
Carson City was pretty scattering. 

Wc were introduced to several citizens, at the stage-office and on 
the way up to the Governor’s from the hotel—among others, to a Mr. 
Harris, who was on horseback; lie began to say something, but in¬ 
terrupted himself with the remark : 

“ I ’ll have to get you to excuse me a minute: yonder is the witness 
that swore I helped to rob the California coach—a piece of imperti¬ 
nent intcnneddling, sir, for I am not even acquainted with the man.” 

8 
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Then he rode over and began to rebuke the stranger with a six- 
shooter, and the stranger began to explain with another. When the 
pistols were em))iied, the stranger resumed his work (mending a whip¬ 
lash), and Mr. Harris rode by with a polite nod, homeward bound, 
with a bullet ilirough one of his lungs and several in his hips; and 
from them issued little rivulets of blood that coursed down the horse’s 
sides and made the animal look quite i)ictures<jue. I never saw 
Harris shoot a man after that but it recalled to mind that first day in 
Carson. 

'rhis was all we saw that day, for it was two o’clock now, and ac¬ 
cording to custom, the daily “Washoe Zephyr” set m; a soaring 
dust-drift about tlie si/e of the United States set up edgewise came 
witli it, and the capital of Nevada Territory disappeared from view. 
Still, there were sights to be seen which were not wholly uninteresting 
to new-comers; for the vast dust-cloud was thickly freckled with things 
strange to the upper air—things living and dead, that flitted hither and 
thither, going and coming, appearing and disappearing among the 
rolling billows of dust—hats, chickens, and parasols sailing in the 
remote heavens; blankets, tin signs, sage-brush, and shingles a shade 
lower; door mats and buftalo robes lower still; shovels and coal¬ 
scuttles on the next grade; glass doors, cals, and little children on 
the next; disrupted lumber-yards, light buggies, and wheelbarrows 
on the next; and down only thirty or forty feet aboveground was a 
scurrying storm of emigrating roofs and vacant lots. 

It was something to sec that much. I could have seen more, if I 
could have kept the dust out of my eyes. 

But seriously a Washoe wind is by no means a trifling matter. It 
blows flimsy houses down, lifts shingle roofs occasionally, rolls up tin 
ones like sheet music, now and then blows a stage coach over and 
spills the passengers; and tradition says the reason there are so many 
bald people there, is, that the wind blows the hair off their heads 
while they are looking skyward after their hats. Carson streets seldom 
look inactive on summer afternoons, because there are so many citizens 
skipping around their escaping hats, like chambermaids trying to head 
off a spider. 

The “ Washoe Zephyr ” (Washoe is a pet nickname for Nevada) is 
a peculiarly Scriptural wind, in that no man knoweth “whence it 
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Cometh.” 'I'h.it is to say, ulure it ori’^ituiU-s. It comes right ovtr 
tl>e mounlaios from the West, but when one crosses the ridge he does 
not find any of it on the other side! It probably is inanufaclured on 
the mountain top for the occasion, and starts horn there. It is a 
[)retly regular wind in the summer-time. Its olliee hours are from 
two in the afternoon till two the ne.\l morning; and anybody ven¬ 
turing abroad during tliose twelve hours needs to allow for the wind 
or he will bring up a mile or two to leeward of the point he is aiming 
at. And yet the first complaint a W.ishoc visitor to San I-'rancisco 
makes is that the sea winds blow so there ! There is a good deal of 
human natute in that. 

We found the slate palace of ilie Governor of Nevada d'erritory to 
consist of a white frame one-sloiey hou.se with two small rooms in it, 
and a stanchion-supported shed in front—for grandeur—it comjiellod 
the respect of the citizen and inspired the Indians with awe. 'I'iie 
newly arrived Chief and Associate Jtistices of the 'rerrilcjry, and other 
machinery of the Government, were domiciled with less splendour. 
'I'hey were boarding around privately, and had their ofiices in their 
bed-rooms. 

The SecreLiry and I took quarters in the “ranch" of a worthy 
Frencli lady by the name of Bridget O’Flannigan, a c.mii>-followcr of 
his Excellency the Governor. She had known him in his prosperity 
as Commander-in-chief of the Metropolitan Police of New York, and 
she would not desert him in his adversity as Governor of Nevada. 
Our room was on the losvcr floor, facing the plaza, and when we had 
got our bed, a small table, two chairs, the Government fireproof safe, 
and the Unaliridgcd Dictionary into it, there was still room enough 
left for a visitor—mayl)c two, but not without straining the walls. But 
the walls could stand it—at least tlie partitions could, for they con¬ 
sisted simply of one thickness of while “cotton domestic” stretched 
from corner to corner of the room. This was the rule in Carson— 
any other kind of partition was the rare exception. And if you stood 
in a dark room, and your neighbours in the next had lights, the 
shadows on your canvas told (jueer secrets sometimes ! Very often 
these partitions were made of old llour-sacks basted together; and 
then the dilTerencc between the common herd and the ari.stocracy 

was, that the common herd had unornamented sacks, while the walls 
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of the aristocrat were overpowering with rudiinental fresco—;*.<•, red 
and blue mill brands on the flour-sacks. Occasionally, also, the 
better classes embellished their canvas by pasting pictures from //ar- 
per's IVeckty on them. In many cases, too, tlie wealthy and the cul¬ 
tured rose to spittoons and other evidences of a sumptuous and 
luxurious taste.* We Itad a carpet and a genuine queen's-ware wash¬ 
bowl. Consequently we were hated without reserve by the other 
tenants of the O’Flannigan “ranch.” When we added a painted oil¬ 
cloth window curtain we simply took our lives into our own hands. 
I'o prevent bloodslicd I removed upstairs and took up quarters with 
the untitled plebeians in one of the fourteen white pine cot-bedsteads 
that stood in two long ranks in the one sole room of which the second 
storey consisted. 

It was a jolly company, the foirtcen. l‘hey were principally 
voluntary camp-followers of the Governor, who had joined his retinue 
by their own election at New York and San Francisco, and came 
along, feeling that in the scuffle for little territorial crumbs and offices 
they could not make their condition more precarious than it was, and 
might reasonably expect to make it better. They were popularly 
known as the “ Irish Brigade,” though there were only four or five 
Irishmen among all the Governor’s retainers. His good-natured Ex¬ 
cellency was much annoyed at tlie gossip his henchmen created ~ 
especially when there arose a rumour that they were paid assassins of 
his, brought along to quietly reduce the democratic vote when de¬ 
sirable ! 

Mrs. O’Flannigan was boarding and lodging them at ten dollars a 
week apiece, and they were cheerfully giving their notes for it. I'hey 
were perfectly satisfied, but Bridget presently found tliat notes that 
could not be discounted were but a feeble constitution for a Carson 
boarding-house. So she began to harry the Governor to find employ¬ 
ment for the “ Brigade.” Her importunities and theirs together drove 
him to a gentle desperation at last, and he finally summoned the Bri¬ 
gade to the presence. Then said lie: 

“ Gentlemen, I have planned a lucrative and useful service for you 

• Washoe people t.ike a joke so hard that I must explain th.it the above description 
was only the rule ; there were many honourable cxeepUons in Carson—plast:red ceilings 
and houses th-at had considerable furniture in them,—M, T, 
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—a service which will provide ) 0 U with recreation aniiJ noble land¬ 
scapes, and afford you never-ceasing opportunities for enriching your 
minds by observation and study. I want you to survey a railroad 
from Carson City westward to a certain point! When the Legislature 
meets I will have the necessary bill passed and the rcinuneration 


arranged.'' 



Tin: iKi:n uimgadi-:. 


“ What, a railroad over the Sierra Nevada Mountains?" 

“ Well, then, survey it eastward to a certain point!” 

He converted them into surveyors, chain-bearers, and so on, and 
turned them loose in the desert. It was ‘'recreation'’with a ven¬ 
geance! Recreation on foot, lugging chains through sand and sage- 
brusli, under a sultry sun and among cattle-bones, cayotes, and taran¬ 
tulas. “Romantic adventure " could go no further. I hey surveyed 
very slowly, very deliberately, very carefully. They returned every 
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night during the first week, dusty, footsore, tired, and hungry, but 
very jolly. They brought in great store of prodigious hairy spiders 
—tarantulas—and imprisoned them in covered tumblers upstairs in 
the “ranch.” After the first week they had to camp on the field, for 
they were getting well eastward. They made a good many inquiries 
as to the location of that indefinite "certain point,” but got no infor* 
mation. At last, to a peculiarly urgent inquiry of “ How far east¬ 
ward ?” Governor Nye telegraphed back : 

" To the Atlantic Ocean, blast you !—and tlten bridge it and go 
on ! ” 

This brought back the dusty toilers, who sent in a report and ceased 
from their labours. 'I'he Governor was always comfortable about it; 
he said Mrs. O’Flannigan would hold him for the Brigade’s board 
anyhow, and he intended to get what entertainment he could out of 
the boys; he said, with his old-time pleasant twinkle, that he meant 
to survey them into Utah, and then telegraph Brigham to hang them 
for trespass 1" 

Tiie surveyors brought back more tarantulas with them, and so we 
had quite a menagerie arranged along the shelves of the room. Some 
of these spiders could straddle over a common saucer with their hairy, 
muscular legs, and when their feelings were hurt, or their dignity 
offended, they were the wickedest-looking desperadoes the animal 
world can furnish. If their glass prison-houses were touched ever so 
lightly, they were up and spoiling for a figlit in a minute. Starchy? 
— proud? Indeed, they would take up a straw and pick their teeth 
like a Member of Congress. 'Bhere was, as usual, a furious " zephyr” 
blowing the first night of the Brigade’s return, and about midnight the 
roof of an adjoining stable blew off, and a comer of it came crashing 
through the side of our ranch. There was a simultaneous awakening, 
and a tumultuous muster of the Brigade in the dark, and a general 
tumbling and sprawling over each other in the narrow aisle between 

the bed-rows. In the midst of the turmoil, Bob H-sprang up out 

of a sound sleep, and knocked down a shelf with his head. Instantly 
he shouted: 

" Turn out, boys—the tarantulas is loose 1 ” 

No warning ever sounded so dreadful. Nobody tried any longer 
to leave the room, lest he might step on a tarantula. Every man 
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groped for a trunk or a bed, and junijH'd on it. 1'licn f<'llowed the 
strangest silence—a silence of grisi) suspense it was, too—wailing, 
expectancy, fear. It was as dark as pitch, and one had to imagine 
the spectacle of those fourteen scant-clad men roosting gingerly on 
trunks and beds, for not a thing could be seen. Then came occa¬ 
sional little interruptions of the silence, and one could recognize a 
man and tel! his locality by his voice, or locale anv other .'^ound 
a sufferer made l)y his gTO{)ings or changes of j)osilion. 'J'he occa¬ 
sional voices were not given to much speaking—you simply heard a 
gentle ejaculation of “Owl" followed by a solid thump, and y(3U 
knew the gentleman had felt a hairy blanket or something touch his 
bare skin and had skipped from a bed to the floor. Another silence. 
Presently you would hear a gasping voice say: 

“Su-su-somelhing's crawling up the back of my neck !’’ 

Every now and then you could hear a little subdued scramble and 
a sorrowful “O Lord!” and llien you knew that somebody was 
getting away from something he took for a tarantula, and not losing 
any lime about it, either. Directly a voice in the corner rang out 
wild .and clear: 

“ I've got him ! I ’vc got him 1 ” [Pause, and jirobalile change of 
circumstances.] “No, lie's got me! Oh, ain’t they zatc/' going to 
fetcJi a lantern?" 

'I'he lantern came at that moment, in the hands of Mrs. O'FIan- 
nigan. whose anxiety to know the amount of tiarnage done by the 
assaulting roof had not prevented her waiting a judicious interval, 
after getting out of bed and lighting up, to see if the wind w.is done, 
now, upstairs, or had a larger contract. 

The landscape presented when the lantern flashed into the room 
was picturesque, and might have been funny to some people, but was 
not to us. Although we were perched so strangely upon boxes, 
trunks, and beds, and so strangely attired, too, we were too earnestly 
distressed and too genuinely miserable to see any fun about it, and 
there was not the semblance of a smile anywhere visible. I know I 
am not capable of suffering more than I did during those few minutes 
of suspense in the dark, surrounded by those crccjiing, bloody-minded 
tarantulas, I had skipped from bed to bed and from box to box in 
a cold agony, and ever)' time I touched anything that was furzy I 
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fancied I felt ilie fangs. I had rather go to war than live lliat episode 
over again. Nobody was hurl. 'I'hc man who tliought a tarantula 
had “got him” was mistaken—only a crack in a box had caught his 
finger. Not one of those escaped tarantulas was ever seen again. 
There were ten or twelve of them. Wc took candles and hunted the 
jrlacc high and low for them, but with no success. Did we go back 
to bed then? We did nothing of the kind. Money could not have 
persuaded us to do it. AVe sal up the rest of the night playing crib- 
bage and keeping a sharp look out for lire enemy. 







CHAPTER XXII. 

It was the end of August, and the skies were cloudless and the weatlier 
superb. In two or three weeks I had grown wonderfully fascinated 
with the curious new countr)', and concluded to put off iny return to 
the “ States" awhile. I had grown well accustomed to wearing a 
damaged slouch hat, blue woollen shirt, and pants crainmed into boot- 
tops, and gloried in the absence of coat, vest, and braces. I felt 
rowdyish and “bully” (as the historian Josephus phrasers it, in his 
fine chapter upon the destruction of the 'I'cinple). It seemed to me 
that nothing could be so fine and so romantic. I had become an 
officer of the Government, but that was for mere sublimity. I he 
office was an uniejue sinecure. I had nothing to do, and no salar). 
I was private secretary to his majesty the Secretary, and there was not 

yet writing enough for two of us. So Johnny K-and I devoted 

our time to amusement. He was the young son of an Ohio nabob, 
and was out there for recreation. He got it. ^Ve had heard a worid 
of talk about the marvellous beauty of Lake Tahoe, and finally curiosity 
drove us thither to see it, 1 hree or four members of the Brigade had 
been there, and located some timber lands on its shores and stored up 
a quantity of provisions in their camp. We strapped a couple o 
blankets on our shoulders and took an axe apiece and started or 
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ive intended to take up a wood ranch or so ourselves and become 
wealthy. We were on foot. The reader will find it advantageous to 
go horseback. We were told that the distance was eleven miles. We 
tramped a long time on level ground, and then toiled laboriously up 
a mountain about a thousand miles high, and looked over. No lake 
there. We descended on the other side, crossed the valley, and toiled 
up another mountain three or four thousand miles high, apparently, 
and looked over again. No lake yet. We sat down tired and per^ 
spiring, and hired a couple of Chinamen to curse those people who 
had beguiled us. Thus refreshed, we presently resumed the march 
with renewed vigour and determination. We plodded on, two or 
three hours longer, and at last the lake burst upon us—a noble sheet 
of blue water lifted six thousand three hundred feet above the level 
of the .sea, and walled in by a rim of snow-clad mountain-peaks that 
towered aloft full litree thousand feet higher still! It was a vast oval, 
and one would have to use up eighty or a hundred good miles in 
travelling around it. As it lay there with the shadows of the moun¬ 
tains brilliantly photographed upon its still surface, I thought it musl 
surely be the fairest picture the whole earth affords. 

We found the small skiff belonging to the Brigade boys, and with 
out loss of tiniset out across a deep bend of the lake toward the 
landmarks that signified the locality of the camp. I got Johnny to 
row—not because I mind exertion myself, but because it makes me 
sick to ride backwards when I am at work. But I steered. A three* 
mile i)un brought us to the camp just as the night fell, and we stepped 
ashore ver)' tired and wolfishly hungr)’. In a “cache” among the 
rocks we found the provisions and the cooking utensils, and then, all 
fatigued as I was, I sat down on a boulder and superintended, while 
Johnny gathered wood and cooked supper. Many a man who had 
gone through what I had would have wanted to rest. 

It was a delicious supper—hot bread, fried bacon, and blaclc coffee. 
It was a delicious solitude we were in too. Three miles away was a 
saw-mill and some workmen, but there were not fifteen other human 
beings throughout the wide circumference of the lake. As the darlc 
ness closed down, and the stars came out and spangled the great 
mirror with jewels, we smoked meditatively in the solemn hush, and 
forgot our troubles and our pains. In due time we spread our blan 
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kcls in the warm sand l)ct\vcen twd l.ir.;c honldi.r'' and >oon fi.ll .I'lct-p, 
careless of the procession of ants that passed in through rents in t)ur 
clothing and explored our persons. Nothing could disturb the sleep 
that fettered us, for it had been fairly earned, and if our cons( ienc es 
had any sins on them they had to a<lj(»urn <oiirt for that niglit. any 
way. 'I’he wind rose just as we were h>sing cons( iousness, and we 
were lulled to sleep by the beating of the surf upon the shore. 

It is always very cold on that lake shore m the night, but we hail 
plenty of blankets and were warm 
enough. \Ve never moved a muscle 
all night, but waked at early dawn 
in the original jjosiiions, and got 
up at once, thoroughly refreshed, 
free from soreness, and brim full of 
friskincss. There is no end ol 
wholesojue medicine in such an 
experience. That morning we could 
have whipped ten such people as 
we were the day before—sick ones, 
at any rate. But the world is slow, 
and people will go to “ water 
cures” and “movement cures” aud 
to foreign lands for health. 'I hrec 
months of camp life on I^ako 'lahoe 
would restore an ICgyplian mummy 
to his pristine vigour, and give 
him an apj)etitc like an alligator. 

I do not mean the oldest and driest 
mummies, of course, but the fresher ones. The air up there m tiie 
clouds is very pure and fine, bracing and delicious. Anil uh) 
shouldn’t it be ?—it is the same the angels breathe. 1 think that haidi> 
any amount of fatigue can be gathered together that a man cannot 
sleep off in one night on the sand by its side. Not under a roof, but 
Under the sky; it seldom or never rains there in the summer-time, 
I know a man who went there to die; but he made a failure of it. 
He was a skeleton when he came, and could barely stand. He h.u 
no appaite, and did nothing but read tracts and reflect on the future. 
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'I'lircc months Liter he was sleeping out of doors regularly, eating all 
he could hokl tluee times a day, and chasitig game over mountains 
three thousand feet high for recreation. And he was a skeleton no 
longer, but weighed part of a ton. This is no fancy sketch, but the 
truth. His disease was consumjition. I confidently commend his 
e.xpcricncc to other skeletons. 

I superintended again, and as soon as wc had eaten breakfast we 



got in the boat and skirted along 
the lake shore about three miles 
ami disembarked. We liked the 
a|)pearance of the jilacc, and so we 
claimed some three hundred acres 
of it, and stuck our “notices” on 
a tree. It was yellow jiine timber 
land—a dens: forest of trees a 
hundred feet higli and from one 
to five feet through at the butt. It 
was necessary to fence our property, 
or we could not liold it. 'Miat is 
to say, it was necessary to cut down 
trees here and there and make 
them fall in such a way as to 
form a sort of enclosure (with pretty 
wiilc gaps in it). We cut down 
three trees apiece, and found it such 
heart-breaking work that we de¬ 
cided to “rest our case” on those : 
if they held the properly, well and 
good; if they didn’t, let the property 
spill out through the gaps and go; 
it was no use to work ourselves lo 


death merely to save a few acres of land. Next day we came back 
to build a house—for a house was also necessary, in order to hold the 


properly. We decided lo build a substantial log-house and excite the 


envy of the Brigade boys; but by the time we had cut and trimmed the 


first log, it seemed unnecessary to be so elaborate, and so we concluded 
lo build It of saplings. However, two saplings, duly cut and trimmed, 
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compelled recognition of the fact that a still inodester architecture 
would satisfy the law, and so we concluded to huild a “ brush ‘ house. 
We devoted the next day to this work, but we did so much “sitting 
around’’and discussing, that by the niidille of the afternoon we had 
achieved only a half-way sort of affair, whicli one of us had to watch 
while the other cut brush, lost if both turned our backs we might not 
be able to find it again, it had such a strong family resemblance to 
the surrounding vegelitian. I3ui wc were satisfied with it. 

O O 
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We were landowners now. duly seised and possc-ssed, and wiihm 
the protection of the l.iw. 'riicrefore wc decided to take up our rc 
dence on onr own domain, and enjoy that large sense of independence 
which only such an experience can bring, bate the next a ’ 

after a good long rest, we sailed away from the Brigade camp wi i 
the provisions and cooking utensils we could carry off— . 

more accurate word— and just as the night was falling ue eaci 

boat at our own landing. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

If (licre is any life lliat is liappier tlian tlie life we led on our timber 
ranch for ilie next two or three weeks, it must be a sort of life which 
I have not read of in books or experienced in person. \\’c did not 
see a human being but ourselves during the time, or hear any sounds 
but tliose tliat were made by tlie wind and the waves, tlie sighing of 
the pines, and now and then the far-off thunder of an avalanche. The 
forest about us was dense and cool, the sky above us was cloudless 
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and brilliant wiili sunshine, the broad lake before us uas glassy and 
clear, or rippled and breezy, or black and storm-lossed. accoriling lo 
Nature’s mood ; and its circling border of mountain clomos, clothed 
with forests, scarred with land-slides, cloven by c^ihons and valleys^ 
and helmeted with glittering snow, filly framed and finished the noble 
picture. I’he view was always fascinating, bewitching, entrancing. 
The eye was never tired of gazing, night or day, in calm or storm ; it 
suffered but one grief, and that was tliat it could not look always, but 


must close sometimes in sleep. 

We slept in the sand close lo the water’s edge, between two pro¬ 
tecting boulders, which look care ot the stormy night winds for us. 
We never took any paregoric to make us sleep. .At the first break of 
dawn we were always up and running foot-races, lo tone down excess 
of physical vigour and exuberance of spirits; that is, Johnny was but 
I held his hat While smoking the pipe of peace after breakfast, we 
watched the sentinel peaks put on the glory of tlie sun, and followed 
the comjuering light as it swept down among the shadows and set 
the captive crags and forests free. \V’c watched the tinted pictures 
grow and brighten upon the water, till evtyy little detail of forest, pre¬ 
cipice, and pinnacle was wrought in and finished, and the miracle of 

the enchanter comjilele. Then to “business." 

That is, drifting around in the boat. We were on the north shore. 
There the rocks on the bottom are sometimes grey, sometimes white. 
This gives the marvellous transparency of the water a fuller advantage 
than it has elsewhere on the lake. We usually pushed out a hundred 
yards or so from shore, and then lay down on the thwarts in the sun, 
and let the boat drift by the hour whither it would. We seUlom talked ; 
it interrupted the Sabbath stillness, and marred the dreams the luxu¬ 
rious rest and indolence brought. The shore all along was indented 
with deep curved bays and coves, bordered by narrow sand-beaches; 
and where the sand ended, the steep mountain sides rose right up 
aloft into space—rose up like a vast wall a little out of the perpen¬ 


dicular, and thickly wooded with tall pines. 

So singularly clear was the water, that where it was only twenty or 
thirty feet deep the bottom was so perfectly distinct that the bo.it 
seemed floating in the air. Yes, where it was even 
Every little pebble was distinct, every speckled trout, every liand s 
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breadth of sand. Often, as \vc lay on our faces, a granite boulder, as 
large as a village church, would start out of the bottom apparently, 
and seem climbing up rapidly to the surface, till presently it threat¬ 
ened to touch our faces, and we could not resist the impulse to seize 
an oar and avert the danger. But the boat would float on, and the 
boulder descend again, and then wc could see that when we had been 
exactly above it, it must still have been twenty or thirty feet below the 
surface. Down tlirough the transparency of these great depths, the 
water was not mrniy transparent, but dazzlingly, brilliantly so. All 
objects seen through it hail a bright, strong vividness, not only of out¬ 
line, but of every minute detail, which they would not have had when 
seen simply through tlie same depth of atmosphere. So empty and 
airy did all spaces seem below us, and so strong was the sense of 
floating high aloft in mid-nothingness, that we called these boat ex¬ 
cursions “balloon voyages.” 

We fished a good deal, but we did not average one fish a week. 
We could see trout by the thousand winging about in the emptiness 
under us, or sleeping in shoals on the bottom, but they would not 
bite—they could see the line loo plainly, perhaps. We frequently 
selected the trout we wanted, and rested the bait patiently and per¬ 
sistently on the end of his nose at a depth of eighty feet, but he would 
only shake it off with an annoyed manner and shift his position. 

^Ve bathed occasionally, but the water was rather chilly, for all it 
looked so sunny. Sometimes we rowed out to the “ blue water,” a 
mile or two from shore. It was as dead blue as indigo there, because 
of the immense depth. By oflicial measurement, the lake in its centre 
is one thousand five hundred and twenty-five feet deep ! 

Sometimes, on lazy afternoons, we lolled on the sand in camp, and 
smoked pipes and read some old well-worn novels. At night, by the 
camp-fire, we played euchre and S2vcn up to strengthen the mind— 
and played them with cards so greasy and defaced that only a whole 
summer's acquaintance with them could enable the student to tell the 
ace of clubs from the Jack of diamonds. 

Wc never slept in our “house.” It never recurred to us, for one 
thing; and, besides, it was built to hold the ground, and that was 
enough. We did not wish to strain it. 

By-and-bye our jwvisions began to run short, and we went back to 
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the old camp and laid in a new supply. We were gone all d.iy, and 
reached home again about nightfall, pretty tired and hungry. While 
Johnny was carrying the main bulk of the provisions up to our 
“ house” for future use, I took the loaf of bread, some slic.s of bacon, 
and the colfee-pol, ashore, set them down by a tree, lit a tire, and went 
back to the boat to get the frying-pan. While I was at this, I heard 
a shout from Johnny, and looking up I saw that my fire was galloping 
all over the premises! 

Johnny was on the other side of it He had to run through the 
flames to get to the lake shore, and then wc stood helpless and 
watched the devastation. 

Tlie ground was deeply carpeted with dry pine-needles, and the fire 
touched tljcm off as if they were gunpowder. It wa.s wonderful to see 
with what fierce speed the tall sheet of flame travelled. My coftec- 
pot was gone, and everything with it. In a minute and a half the fire 
seized upon a dense growth of dry manzanita chapparal six or eight 
feet high, and then the roaring and popping and crackling was some¬ 
thing terrific. W’c were driven to llie beat by the intense licat, and 
there wc remained, sj)e!lbound. 

Within half an hour all before us was a tossing blinding tempest of 
flame! It went surging up adjacent ridges—surmounted them and 
disappeared in the caftons beyond—burst into view upon higher and 
farther ridges, presently—shed a grander illumination abroad, and 
dove again—flamed out again, directly higher and still higher up the 
mountain-side—threw out skirmishing parties of fire here and there, 
and sent them trailing their crimson spirals away among remote ram¬ 
parts and ribs and gorges, till as far as the eye could reach the lofiy 
mountain fronts were webbed as it were with a tangled network 
of red lava streams. Away across the water the crags and domes 
were lit with a ruddy glare, and the firmament above was a reflected 
hell! 

Every feature of the spectacle was repeated in the glowing mirror 
of the lake! Both pictures were sublime, both were beautiful; biit 
that in the lake had a bewildering richness about it that enchanted 
the eye and held it with the stronger fascination. 

We sat absorbed and motionless through four long hours.^ We 
pever thought of supper, and never felt fatigue. But at eleven o clock 
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ihe conflagration liul travelled beyond our range of vision, and then 
darkness stole down upon the landscape again. 

Hunger asserted itself now, but there was nothing to eat. The 
provisions were all cooked, no doubt, but we did not go to see. We 
were lioineless wanderers again, without any property. Our fence was 
gone, our house burned down ; no insurance. Our pine forest was 
well scorchc<l, the dead trees all burned jp, and our broad acres of 
ntanzanita swept away. Our blankets were on our usual sand-bed, 
however, and so we lay <!own and went to sleep. The next morning 
we started back to the old camp, but wliile out a long way from shore, 
so great a storm came up that we dared not try to land. So I baled 
out the seas we shipped, and Johnny pulled heavily through the 
billows till we had reached a point three or four miles beyond the 
camp. 1'he storm was increasing, and it became evident that it was 
better to take the hazard of beaching the boat than go down in a 
hundred fathoms of water; so we ran in, with till white-caps follow¬ 
ing, and I sat down in tlte stern-sheets and pointed her head-on to the 
shore. 'I'hc instant the bow struck, a wave came over tlie stern that 
washed crew and cargo ashore, and saved a deal of trouble. We 
shivered in the lee of a boulder all the rest of the day, and froze all 
the night through. In the morning the tempest had gone down, and 
wc paddled down to the camp without any unnecessary delay. We 
were so starved that wc ate up the rest of the Brigade’s provisions, 
and then set out to Carson to tell them about it and ask their forgive¬ 
ness. It was accorded upon payment of damages. 

We made many trips to the lake after that, and had many a hair¬ 
breadth escape and blood-curdling adventure which will never be re¬ 
corded in any history. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I RESOLVF.D to haveahoFsc to ride. I had never seen such wild, ficc, 
niagniheent horsemanship outside of a circus as these picturesquely 
clad Mexicans, Californians, and Mexicanized Americans displayed 
in Carson streets every day. How they rode ! Leaning just gently 
forward out of the perpendicular, easy and nonchalant, with broad 
slouch hat brim blown square up in front, and long riata swinging 
above the head, they swept through the town like the wind! The 
next minute they were only a sailing puff of dust on the far desert. If 
they trotted they sat up gallantly and gracefully, and seemed part of 
the horse; did not go jiggering up and down after the silly Miss- 
Nancy fashion of the riding-schools. I had quickly learned to tell a 
horse from a cow, and was full of anxiety to learn more. I was re¬ 
solved to buy a horse. 

While the thought was rankling in my mind, the auctioneer came 
skuiT)'ing through the plaza on ^ black beast that had as many 
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lnim))s nnd corners on him as a dromedary, and was necessarily un¬ 
comely ; but he was “ going, going, at twenty-two!—horse, saddle, 
and bridle at twenty-two dollars, gentlemen ! ” and I could hardly 
resist. 

A man whom I did not know (he turned out to be the auctioneer’s 
brother) noticed tlic wistful look in tny eye, and observed that that 
was a very remarkable liorse to be going at such a price; and added 
that the saddle alone was worth the money. It was a Spanish saddle, 
witl) ponderous lapUiaros^ and furnished with the ungainly sole-leather 
c overing with the unspcllable name. I said I had half a notion to 
bid. 'riicn this keen-eyed person appeared to me to be “ taking my 
measure ; ” but I dismissed the suspicion when he sj^oke, for his 
manner was full of guileless candour and truthfulness. Said he: 

“ I know tlial horse—know him well. You are a stranger, I take 
it, and so you might think he was an American horse, maybe, but I 
assure you he is not. He is nothing of the kind; but—excuse my 
speaking in a low voice, other people being near—he is, without the 
shadow of a doubt, a Genuine Mexican Plug!” 

I (lid not know what a (ionuine Mexican Plug was, but there was 
something about this man's way of saying it, that made me swear in¬ 
wardly that I would own a Genuine Mexican Plug, or die. 

“Has he any other—cr—advantages?” I inquired, suppressing 
vhat eagerness I could. 

He hooked his forefinger in the pocket of my army-shirt, led me to 
one side, and breathed in my car impressively these words : 

“ He can out-buck anything in America 1 ” 

Going, going, going—at tiuen-ly iowi dollars and a-half, gen—” 

“ Twenty-seven !” I shouted, in a frenzy. 

“ And sold! ” said the auctioneer, and passed over the Genuine 
Mexican Ping to me. 

I could scarcely contain my exultation. I paid the money, and put 
the animal in a neighbouring livery-stable to dine and rest himself. 

In the afternoon I brought the creature into the plaza, and certain 
citizens held him by the head, and otliers by the tail, while I mounted 
him. As soon as they let go, he placed all his feet in a bunch together, 
lowered his back, and then suddenly arched it upward, and shot me 
straight into the air a matter of three or four feet! I came as straight 
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down ngain, lii in the saddle, went instantly up again, came liowii 
almost on the high pommel, shot up again, and came down on the 
liorse’s neck—all in the space of three or four seconds. 'I'hcn he rose 
and stood almost straight up on his hind feet, and I, clasping his lean 
neck desperately, slid back into the saddle, and held on. Ho came 
down, and immediately hoisted his heels into the air, delivering a 
vicious kick at the sky, and stood on his fore feet. And then down 
ne came once more, and began the original exercise of shooting me 
straight up again. The third time I went up I heard a stranger say : 

“Oh, don't lie buck, though !” 

While I was up, somebody struck the horse a sounding thwack n iih 
a leathern strap, and wlien I arrived again the Genuine Mexican Plug 
was not there. A Californian youth chased him up and ctught him, 
and asked if he might liave a ride. I granted him that luxury. He 
mounted the Genuine, got lifted into the air once, but sent his spurs 
home as he descended, and the horse darted away like a telcgrant. 
He soared over three fences like a bird, and disappeared down the 
road toward the Washoe Valley. 

I sat down on a stone with a sigh, and by a natural impulse one of 
niy hands sought my forehead, and llie otlier the base of my stomach. 
I belie\’e I never appreciated till then the poverty of the human 
machinery, for I still needed a hand or two to place elsewhere. Pen 
cannot describe how I was jolted up. Imagin-itiou cannot conceive 
how disjointed I was—how internally, externally, and \iniversally I 
was unsettled, nii.xcd up, and ruptured. I here was a sympathetic 
crowd around me, though. 

One elderly-looking comforter said : 

“Stranger, you’ve been taken in. Everybody in this camp knows 
that horse. Any child, any Injun, could have told you that he’d 
buck ; he is the very worst devil to buck on the continent of America. 
You hear me. I’m Curry. Old Curry. Old Ahe Curry. And, 
moreover, lie is a Simon Pure, out-and-out, genuine d—d Mexican 
plug, and an uncommon mean one at that, too. ^^’hy» you turnip, if 
you liad Laid low, and kept dark, there’s chances to buy an American 
horse for mighty Uttle more than you paid for that bloody old foreign 

relic." ^ 

I gave no sign; but I made up my mind that if tlic aucliooce s 
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brother’s fimenil took place while I was in the Territory, I would post- 
l)one all other recreations and attend it. 

After a gallop of sixteen miles the Californian youth and the Genuine 
Mexican Plug came tearing into town again, shedding foam-flakes like 
the spume-spray that drives before a typhoon, and, with one final skip 
over a wheelbarrow an.l a Chinaman, cast anchor in front of the 
“ ranch.” 

Such panting and blowing ! Such spreading and contracting of the 
red ecpiine nostrils, and glaring of the wild equine eye ! But was the 
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imperial beast subjugated? Indeed he was not. His lordship the 
Speaker of the House thought he was, and mounted him to go down 
to the Capitol; but the first dash the creature made was over a pile 
of lelegra[)h poles half as high as a church; and Iiis time to the 
Capitol one mile and three-quarters—remains unbeaten to this day. 
But then he took an advantage—he left out the mile, and only did 
the three-quarters. 1 hat is to say, he made a straight cut across lots, 
preferring fences and tlitches to a crooked road; and when the 
Speaker got to the Capitol he said he had been in the air so much he 
felt as if he had made the trip on a comet. 

In the evening the Speaker came home afoot for exercise, and got 
the Genuine towed back behind a quartz waggon. The next day I 
loaned the animal to the Clerk of the House to go down to the Dana 
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silver mine, six miles, and he walked back for e\erc s.* and go: the 
horse towed. Everybody I loaned him to always walked back ; they 
never could gel enough exercise any other way. Still, I continued to 
loan him to anybody who was willing to borrow him, my idea being 
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to get him crippled, and tlirow him on the borrower's hands, or killed, 
and make the borrower pay for him. Itut somehow nothing ever 
happened to him. He took chances that no other horse ever took 
and survived, but he always came out safe. It was his daily habit to 
try experiments that had always before been considered impossible, 
but he always got through. Sometimes he miscalculated a little, and 
did not get his rider through intact, but he always got through him¬ 
self. Of course I had tried to sell him; but that \yas a stretch of 
simplicity which met with little sympathy. 'I'he auctioneer stormed 
up and down the streets on him for lour days, dispersing the populace, 
inteaupting business, and destroying children, and never got a bid-- 
at least never any but the eighleen-dollar one he hired, a notoriously 
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siibsfnnccicss bummer, to make. The people only smiled pleasantly, 
and restrained tlieir desire to l)uy, if they had any. Then the auc¬ 
tioneer brought in his bill, and I withdrew the horse from the market. 
^Ve tried to trade him off at private vendue next, offering him at a 
sacrifice for second-hand tombstone*, old iron, temperance tracts— 
any kind of property. But holders were stiff, and we retired from the 
market again. I never tried to ride the horse any more. Walking 
was good enougli e.xercise for a man like me, that had nothing the 
matter with him except ruptures, internal injuries, and such things, 
j'inally I tried to pv£ him away. But it was a failure. Parties said 
earthquakes were handy enough on the Pacific coast—they did not 
wish to own one. .\% a last resort I offered him to the Governor for 
the use of the “ Brigade.” His face lit up eagerly at first, but toned 
down again, and he said the thing would be too palpable. 

Just then the livery stableman brought in his bill for six week’s 
keeping—stall-room for the horse, fifteen dollars; hay for the horse, 
two hundred and fifty ! 'I he Genuine Mexican Plug had eaten a ton 
of tlie article, and the man said lie would have eaten a hundred if 
he h.id let him. 

I will remark here, in all seriousness, that the regular price of hay 
during that year and a part of the next was really two hundred and 
fifty dollars a ton. During a part of the previous year it had sold at 
five luindrcd a ton in gold, and during the winter before that there 
was sucli scarcity of the article that in several instances small 
quantities had brought eight hundred dollars a ton in coin I The 
consequence might be guessed without my telling it; people turned 
their stock loose to starve, and before the spring arrived Carson and 
Kaglc valleys were almost literally carpeted with their carcasses I Any 
old settler there will verify these statements. 

I managed to pay the livery bill, and that same day I gave the 
Genuine Mexican Plug to a passing Arkansas emigrant whom fortune 
delivered into my hand. If this ever meets his eye, he will doubtless 
remember the donation. 

Novv whoever has had the luck to ride a real Mexican plug will 
recognize the animal depicted in this chapter, and hardly consider 
him exaggerated—but the uninitiated will feel justified in regarding 
his portrait ns a fancy sketch, perhaps. 
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CHAPTF-R XXV. 

Oricixallv, Nevada was a part of Utah, and was called Carson 
County, and a pretty large county it was, too. Certain of its valleys 
produced no end of hay, and this attracted small colonies of Mormon 
stock raisers and farmers to them. A few orthodox .Americans 
straggled in from California, but no love was lost between the two 
classes of colonists. There was little or no friendly intercourse ; each 
party stayed to itself. The Mormons were largely in the ir.ajority, 
and had the additional advantage of being peculiarly under the pro¬ 
tection of the Mormon government of the Territory. Therefore they 
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coiikl afford lo be dislaiu and even jxremplory toward tluir neigh¬ 
bours, One of the traditions of Carson Valley illustrates the conditioitf^ 
of things that prevailed at the time I speak of. The hired girl of one 
of tlic American families was Irish, and a Catholic ; yet it was noted 
with surprise that she was the only person outside of the Mormon 
ring who could get favours from the Mormons. She asked kindnesses 
of them often, and always got them. It was a mystery lo everybody, 
but one day as she was passing out at the door, a large bowie knife 
dropped from under her apion, and when her mistress asked for an 
explanation she obserx’ed that she was going out to “ borry a wash-tub 
from the Mormons!” 

In 1858 silver lodes were discovered In “Carson County,” and then 
the aspect of things changed. Californians began to flock in, and the 
.American element was soon in llte majority. Allegiance to Brigham 
\’oung and Utah was renounced, and a temporary territorial govern¬ 
ment for “Washoe” was instituted by the citizens. Governor Roop 
was the first and only chief magistrate of it. In due course of time 
Congress passed a bill to organize “ Nevada Territory,” and President 
Lincoln sent out Governor Nyc to supplant Roop. 

At this time the population of the Territory was about twelve or 
fiftc'en thousand, and rapidly increasing. Silver mines were being 
vigorously developed, and silver mills erected. Business of all kinds 
was active and prosperous, and growing more so day by day. 

The people were glad lo have a legitimately constituted government, 
but did not particularly enjoy having strangers from distant States put 
in authority over them—a sentiment that was natural enough. They 
thought the o/Iicials should have been chosen from among themselves 
—from among prominent citizens wlio had earned a right to such 
promotion, and who would be in sympathy with the populace, and 
likewise thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the Territory. They 
were right in viewing the matter thus, without doubt. The new 
oflicers were “ emigrants,” and that was no title to anybody’s affection 
or admiration cither. 

The new government was received with considerable coolness. It 
was not only a foreign intruder, but a poor one. It was not even 
worth plucking—except by the smallest of small fry office-seekers and 
such. Everybody knew that Congress liad appropriated only twenty 
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ihous.mi] dollars a year ill grccnlufks for its support — about iimik v 
enough to run a (Juart^ mill a month. And everybody knew, also, 
that the first year’s money was still in 3 \'a.shington, and that the getting 
hold of it would be a tedious and diHicult process, ('arson C'liy was 
too wary and too wise to open up a credit account wiili the imported 
bantling with anything like indecent haste. 

There is something solemnly funny about the struggles of a new¬ 
born 'remtorial government to get a start in this world. Ours had a 
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trying time of It. The Organic Act and the “instructions” from the 
State Department commanded that a legislature should be elected at 
such-and-such a time, and its sittings inaugurated at such-and such a 
date. It was easy to get legi.slat<»rs, cv.m at three dollars a day, 
although board was four dollars and fifty cents, for distinction has its 
charm in Nevada as well as elsewhere, and there were plenty of 
patriotic souls out of employment; but to get a legislative hall for 
them to meet in was another matter altogether. Carson blandly 
declined to give a room rent-free, or let one to the government on 
credit. 

But when Curry heard of the difficulty he came forward, solitary 
and alone, and shouldered the Ship of State over the bar and got her 
afloat again. I refer to “Curry—Curry—Old Al'c Curry.’ But 
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for hill) ilie k-gisl.ilurc would have b,-cn obliged to sit in tlic desert. 
He offered his large stone building just outside the Capitol limits, rent- 
free, and it was gladly accepted. Then he built a horse-railroad from 
town to the Capitol, and carried the legislators gratis. He also fur¬ 
nished |)inc benches and chairs for the legislature, and covered the 
floors with clean sawdust by way of carjjet and spittoon combined. 
But for Curry the government would have died in its tender infancy. 
A canvas partition to separate the Senate from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives was put up by the Secretary, at a cost of three dollars and 

to pay for it. Upon being 

reminded that the “ instructions ” permitted the payment of a liberal 
rent for a legislative hall, and that that money was saved to the coun¬ 
try by Mr. Curry's generosity, the United States said that did not alter 
the matter, and the three dollars and forty cents would be subtracted 
from the Secretary’s eighteen hundred dollar salary—and it loas ! 

The matter of printing was from the beginning an interesting feature 
of the new government’s difficulties. The Secretary was sworn to. 
obey his volume of written “instructions,” and these commanded him 
to do two certain things without fail, viz.: 

1. Oct the House and Senate journals i>rinted ; and, 

2. For this work pay one dollar and fifty cents per “ tliousand ’’ for 
composition, and one dollar and fifty cents per “token” for press- 
work, in greenbacks. 


Jt was easy to swear to do tlicse two things, but it xvas entirely im¬ 
possible to do more than one of them. When greenbacks had gone 
down to forty cents on the dollar, the prices regularly charged every¬ 
body by printing establishments were one dollar and fifty cents per 
^ thousand ” and one dollar and fifty cents per “ token ” in ^old. The 
instructions ” commanded that the Secretary regard a paper dollar 
issued by the government as equal to any other dollar issued by the 
government. Hence the printing of the journals was discontinued. 
I hen the United Stales sternly rebuked the Secretary for disregarding 
t le “instructions,” and warned him to correct his ways. Wherefore 
he got some printing done, forwarded the bill to Washington with full 
exhibits of the high prices of things in the Territory, and called atten- 
bon to a printed market report wherein it would be observed that even 
hay was two hundred and fifty dollars a ton. The United Slates re- 
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spondeil by subtracting the printing bill from the Secretary’s suffering 
salary—and moreover remarked with dense gravity that he would find 
nothing in his “ instructions ’ rerjuiring him to purchase hav! 

Nothing in this world is palled in such impcncirabie obscurit)' as a 
U. S. Treasury Comptroller’s undcrstan<ling. 'I hc very fires of the 
hereafter could get up nothing more than a fitful glimmer in it. In 
the days I speak of he never could be made to comprehend win it 
was that twenty thousand dollars would not go as far in Nevada, 
where all commodities ranged at an enormous figure, as it would in 
the other lerritorics, where exceeding chcapncfs was the rule. He 
was an officer who looked out for the little exjienses all the time. I he 
Secretary of llie Territory kept Ins office in liis bedrootn, as I before 
remarked ; and he charged the United States no rent, although liis 
“instructions” [irovided for that item, and he could Itavc justly taken 
advantage of it (a thing which I would have done with more than 
lightning promptness if I had been Secretary mjself). but the United 
Slates never applauded this devotion. Indeed, I think my country 
was ashamed to have so improvident a person .1 its employ. 

'I'hosc “ inslructiors” (we used to read a chapter from them every 
morning, as intellectual gymnastics, and a couple of chapters in Sun¬ 
day school every Sabbath, for they treated of all subjects under the 
sun, and had much >aluable religious matter in them along with the 
other statistics), those “ instruction»” commanded that pen knives, 
envelopes, pens, and writing paper bo furnished the members of the 
legislature. So the Secretary made the purchase and the distribution. 
'I'he knives cost three dollars apiece. 'Htcre was one too many, and 
the Secretary gave it to the Clerk of the House of Re])rcscntatives. 
The United States said the Clerk of the House was nota “member” 
of the legislature, and took that three dollars out of the Secretary’s 
salary, as usual. 

White men cliargcd three or four dollars a “load” for sawing up 
stove wood. The Secretary was sagacious enough to know that the 
United States would never pay any such price as that; so he got an 
Indian to saw up a load of office wood at one dollar and a half. He 
made out the usual voucher, but signed no name to it—simply ap¬ 
pended a note explaining that an Indian liad done the work, and had 
done it in a very capable and satisfactory way, but could not sign the 
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voiirlicr owing lo lack of ability in the necessary direction. The 
Secretary had to i>ay that dollar and a half. He thought the United 
States wouKl ailinire both his economy and his honesty in getting the 
work done at half i)rice and not putting a pretended Indian’s signa¬ 
ture to the voucher, but the United Slates did not sec it in that light. 
'I'he Ibuied States was too mucli accustotned to employing dollar- 
and a-half tliieves in all manner of official capacities to regard his ex- 
pl.ination ot the voucher as h.aving any foundation in fact. 
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But the next time the Indian sawed wood for us I taught him to 

make a cross at the bottom of the voucher—it looked like a cross that 

had been drunk a year-and then I “ witnessed» it, and it went 

through all right. I he United Slates never said a word. I was sorry 

I had not made the voucher for a thousand loads of wood instead of 

one. The government of my country snubs honest simplicity, but 

fondles artistic villany, and I think I might have developed into a very 

capable pickpocket if I had remained in the public service a year or 
two. 

That was a fine collection of sovereigns, that first Nevada legisla- 
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ture. They levied taxes/o tlie amount of tliirly or forty thousand 
dollars, and ordered expenditures to the extent of about a million. 
Yet they had their little periodical explosions of economy like all 
other bodies of the kind. A n^ember proposed to save throe <'ollars 
a day to the nation by dispensing with the Chaplain. .And yet that 
short-sighted man needed the Chaplain more than any other member, 
perhaps, for he generally sat with his feet on his desk, eating raw 
turnips, during the morning prayer. 

I'he legislature sat sixty days, and passed j)rivate toll-road franc hises 
all the time. When they adjourned it w.as estimated that every citizen 
owned about three franchise.s, and it was believed that unless Congress 
gave the Territory another degree of longitude lliere would not be 
room enough to accommodate the toll-roads. 'I he ends of them were 
hanging over the boundary line everywhere like a fringe. 

The fact is, the freighting business had grown to such important 
proportions that there was nearly as much excitement over suddenly 
acquired toll-road fortunes as over the wonderful silver mines. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

By-and BViv I was smitten with the silver fever. “Prospecting parties’* 
xvere leaving for the mountains every day, and discovering and taking 
possession of rich silver-bearing lodes and ledges of quartz Plainly 
this was the road to fortune. The great “Gould and Curry" mine 
was held at three or four hundred dollars a foot when we arrived ; but 
in two months it had sprung up to eight hundred. The “Ophir’’ had 
been werth only a mere tritle a year gone by, and now it was selling 
at nearly four ihousand dollars afoot! Not a mine could be named 
that had not experienced an astonishing advance in value within a 
short lime. Everybody was talking about these marvels. Go where 
you would, you heard nothing else from morning till far into the 
night. lorn So-and-So had sold out of the “Amanda Smith” for 
forty Ihousand dollars—hadn't a cent when he “took up” the Icdee 
^x months ago. John Jones had sold half his interest in the “ Bald 
Eagle and hlary Ann” for sixty-five thousand dollars, gold coin, and 
gone to the States for his family. The widow Brewster had “struck 
rich in the “Golden Fleece,” and sold ten feet for eighteen thou- 
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sand dollars—liadn’t money enough to Imy a crape bonnet when 
Sing-Sing Tommy killed her husband at Ikildy Johnson s wake last 
spring. I'he “ I-ast Chance" had found a ‘’clay casing” and knew 
they were “right on the ledge"—consequence, “feet” that went 
^^^gging yesterday were wortli a brick house apiece to day, and seedy 
owners who could not get trusted for a drink at any bar in the country 
yesterday were roaring drunk on champagne to-day. and ha<l hosts of 
warm personal friends in a town where they had forgotten how to how' 
or shake hands from long-continued want of practice. Johnny .Mor¬ 
gan, a common loafer, had gone to sleep in the glitter and waked up 
worth a hundred thousand dollars, in consequence of the decision in 
the “ Lady Franklin and Rough and Ready ” lawsuit. And so on — 
day in and day out the talk pelted our cars and the excitement wa.xcd 
holler and hotter around us. 

I would have been more or less than human if I had not gone mad 
like the rest. Cartloads of solid silver bricks, as large as pigs of lead, 
were arriving from the mills every day, and such sights as that gave 
substance to the wild talk about me. 1 succumbed and grew ns 
frenzied as the craziest. 

PvVery few days news would come of the discover)' of a brand-new 
mining region; immediately the papers would teem with nccoimls of 
its richness, and away the surplus population would scamper to take 
possession. Ry the time I was fairly inoculated with the disease, 
“ Esmeralda " had just had a run and “ Humbolilt" was beginning to 
shriek for attention. “Humboldt! Humboldt!" was the new cry, 
and straightway Humboldt, the newest of the new, the richest of the 
rich, the most marvellous of the marvellous discoveries in silver-land, 
was occupying two columns of the public prints to “Esmeralda’s" one. 
I was just on the point of starling to Esmeralda, but turned with the 
tide and got ready for Humboldt. 'I'hat the reader may see what 
moved me, and what would as surely have moved him had he been 
there, I insert here one of the newspaper letters of the day. It and 
several other letters from the same calm hand were the main means 
of converting me. I shall not garble the extract, but put it in just as 
it appeared in the Daily TorUorial Enterprise :— 

Bui what about our mines? I sh.ill l>c c.indid with you. I shall express .an lionosi 
opinion, based upon a thorougii examination. Humboldt County is the richest mincra! 
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rcjjion »iiM)n C'lO.l'-. footstool. V-nch moiuit.>in range 's gorged with the prtx iouA ores. 
Uiitnbuldl xUv. iriie (Jolconcbi. 

'I he other dny an nv^ay of mere cn^pfittgi yielded cxcccdintj fxiur tfu»u%and dollars to 
the to ft. A svcck or two ago an assay of just such surface developments made returns 
of sei efi thousand iXoWo.TS to the ton. Our motinlair>s arc full of rambling prospectors. 

tlay arul ,-ilnjosi every hour reveals new and more startling evidences of the profuse 
and inlcTi'^ihcd wealth of our favoured county. I he mei.d is not silver alone. 1 here 
are distinct Icrlges of auriferous ore. A late discovery plainly evinces cinnabar. The 
coarser metals aie in gro>s aliund incc. l.ntely cvi<lcnces of bituminous coal have l)ccn 
detixtcd. My theory has ever In'cn that cod is a ligneous formation. 1 told Col. 
Whitman, in times ivist, that the neighbourhood of Dayton (Nevada) lx?ln\ycd no 
present or previous juanifestations of a lignocms fouiulattou. and that hence 1 had no 
confidence m his laude<l cad mines. I r<‘[H*atcd the same doctrine to the exultant coal 
discoverers of Hund>oldl- I t;dk<‘d witli iny friend Captain Burch on the suhji^t My 
jiyrlinnism vanished M|»on his stateinciu that in the very region referred to he had seen 
oetrifjcd trees of the length of two hundred feel. Then is the fact established that huge 
forests once cast their grim shadows over this remote .section. 1 am firm in the coal 
faith. Have no fears of the mineral resources of HumUddl County. They arc inv 
incnsc —inc-ilculablc. 


Let me .state one or two things which will help the reader to better 
< omprcliend certain items in the above. At this time our near neigh- 
bour, Gold Hill, was the most successful silver mining locality in 
Nevada. It was from tlicre that more than half the daily shipments 
<jf silver bricks came. “ Very rich ” (and scarce) Gold Hill ore yielded 
from one hundred dollars to four hundred dollars to the ton ; but the 
usual yield was only twenty dollars to forty dollars j)er ton—that is to 
say, each hundred pounds of ore yielded from one dollar to two 
dollars. But the reader will perceive by the above extract, that in 
Humboldt from one fourth to nearly half tlie mass was silver! That 
is to say, every one hundred pounds of the ore had from Uw hundred 
dollars up to about three hundred and fifty in it. Some days later this 
same correspondent wrote :— 

I Ikivc spoken of Oie Viist .and almost fabulous wealth of this region—it is incredible. 
'1 he intestines of our mountains arc gorged with precious ore to plethora. I have said 
that nature has so shaped our mountains as to furnish most excellent facilities for the 
working of our mines. I h.ave also told you that the country alxjut here is pregnant 
»ith the finest mill sites in the world. But what is the mining history of .Humboldt? 
The Sheba mine is in the hands of energetic San Francisco capitalists. It would seem 
that the ore is combined with metals that render it difficult of reduction with our im- 
jHTfect mountain machinery. 'Hjc proprietors have combined the capital and labour 
hinted at in my exordium. Tliey arc toiling and probing. Their tunnel has reached 
the length of one htmdred foot. From primal assays alone, coupled with the develop- 
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mcnl of Ihe mine and public confi.Icncc in ihc continuance of effort, ilic Mock bad 
reared iucif to eight hundre<l dollars nwrket value. I do not kno^s ih.u one ton of the 
ore has been converted into current inei.al. I do know th.it there are m.iny loilc^ in this 
section that sur^nss the SheljD in prnn.il a«Nav v.tluc. I.ivicn a moment to the calcul.i- 
iions of the Sheba opciator^ Micy puri>OM.- trans|>oriinfi the ore cond-ntnteii to Kuroin.- 
n.c conveyance from Star City (Us locality) to Virgini.i City «ill cost wcniy dollars jKr 
ton: from Virgini.i to San Francisco, fony dollars per ton; from thence to Liverpool, 
its destination, ten dollars per tort. Their idea is that its conglomer.ite metals will re¬ 
imburse them their cost of original extraction, the price of transporution. and the 
expense of reduction, and that then a ton of the r.tw ore will net them twelve hundriU 
dollars. The estimate may l>e extravagant. Cm it in twain, and the product is enor¬ 
mous, far transcending any previous dcvt ioimicnis of our racy territory. 

A very common calculation is that m.iny of our mines will yield five humlrcd dollars 
to the ton. Such fecundity throws the Could and Curri . the Ophir and the .\fe.xican. 
of your ncighlmurhocxl. in the <l.irke>t shadow. I have given you the estimate of the 
value of a single tlevelojsol mine. Its richness is indexed by its market valuation. The 
people of Humlx.ldl county arc/rr/ crazy. .•Xs I wrile. our towns arc near deserted. 

1 hey look as languid as a consumptive girl. Wh.ii h.is become of our sinewy and 
athletic fellow-citizens? They arc coursing through ravines and over mountain-tops. 

I heir tracks arc visible in every direction. Occ.isionally a horseman will il.ish among 
us. His steed Ixitrays b.irtl us.igc. He alighu licfore his adolie dwelling, hastily cx- 
clMngcs comtesies with his townsmen, hurries to an assay office, and from thenre to llte 
District Recorder's. In the morning, having renewed his provisional suj'plics, ho is otf 
again on his wild .ind imbc.iten route. Why. the fellow numbers alrea<Jy his fe.-t by the 
thousands, ffc is the horse leech. He has the cr.iving sloni.icli of the shark or ana- 
condo. He would con<|ucr metallic worlds. 

% 

This was enough. 1 he instant wc had finished rending the above 
article, four of us decided to go to Humboldt. Wc commenced get¬ 
ting ready at once. And wc also commenced upbraiding ourselves 
for not deciding sooner, for wc were in terror lest all the rich mines 
would be found and secured before we got there, and wc might have 
to put up with ledges that would not yield more than two or three 
hundred dollars a ton, maybe. An hour before, I would have felt 
opulent if I had owned ten feet in a flold Hill mine wlio.se ore pro¬ 
duced twenty-five dollars to the ton ; now I was already annoyeil at 
the prospect of having to put up with mines, the poorest of which 
would be a marvel in Gold HilL 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Hurrv, was the word! We wasted no time. Our parly consisted of 
four jK'rsons—a blacksmith si.xty years of age, two young lawyers, and 
myself. ^Ve bought a waggon and two miserable old liorscs. We put 
eighteen hundred pounds of provisions and mining tools in the 
waggon, and drove out of Carson on a chilly December afternoon. 
'I'he horses were so weak and old that we soon found that it would 
be better if one or two of us got out and walked. U^was an improve* 
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menr. N'ext, we found that it would be belter if a iliir.l man 
out. Tliat was an improvement also. It was at this time that I 
volunteered to drive, although I liad never driven a harnessed horse 
before, and many a man in such a position would have felt fairly ex¬ 
cused from such a responsibility. But in a little \\iiile it was found 
that it would be a fme thing if the driver got out and walked also. 
It was at this lime that I resigned the position of <lriver, and never 
resumed it again. Within the hour, we found that it would not onlv 
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be belter, but was ab.solutely neccssar)', that we four taking turns, two 
at a lime, should put our hands against the end of tlie waggon and 
puslt it through the sand, leaving the feeble horses little to do but 
keep out ol the way and hold up the tongue. Perhaps it is well for 
one to know his fate at first, and gel reconciled to it. We had learned 
ours in one afternoon. It was plain that we had to walk through the 
sand and shove that waggon and those horses two huntlred miles. 
So we accepted the situation, and from that time forth wc never rode. 
More than tliat, wc stood regular and nearly constant watches pushing 
up behind. 

We made seven miles, and camped in the desert. Young Clagetc 
(now Member of Congress from Montana) ur.liarnesscd and fed and 
Watered the horses; Oliphant and I cut sage-brush, built the fire, and 
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brought water to cook witli; ami old Mr. Ballou the blacksmith did 
the cooking. This division of labour, and this appointment, was 
adhered to tliroughout the journey. We had no tent, and so we slept 
under our blankets in the open plain. We were so tired that we slept 
soundly. 

^Ve were fifteen days making the trip—two hundred miles; thirteen, 

rather, for we lay by a couple of days, in one place, to let the horses 

rest. \Ve could really have accomplished the journey in ten days if 

we had towed the horses behind the waggon, but we did not think of 

that until it w'as too late, and so went on shoving the horses Snd the 

waggon too when we might have saved half the labour. Parties who 

met us occasionally, advised us to put the horses in the waggon; but 

Mr. Ballou, through whose iron-clad earnestness no scarcasm could 

pierce, said that that would not do, because the provisions were exposed 

and would suffer, the horses being “bituminous from long deprivation.” 

% 

'rho reader will excuse me from translating. What Mr. Ballou cus¬ 
tomarily meant, when he used a long word, was a secret between him¬ 
self and his Maker. He was one of the best and kindest-heartetl 
men that ever graced a humble sphere of life. He was gentleness and 
simplicity itself—and unselfishness too. Although he was more than 
twice as old as the eldest of us, he never gave himself any airs, privi¬ 
leges, or exemptions on that account. He did z. young man's share of 
the work ; and did his share of conversing and entertaining from ilte 
general stand-point of any age—not from the arrogant, overawing 
summit-height of sixty years. His one striking peculiarity was his 
Partingtonian fashion of loving and using big words for their otvn 
sakes^ and independent of any bearing they might have upon the 
thought he was purposing to convey. He always let his ponderous 
syllables fall with an easy unconsciousness that left them wholly with¬ 
out offensiveness. In truth his air was so natural and so simple that 
one was always catching himself accepting his stately sentences as 
meaning something, when they really meant nothing in the world. 
If a word was long and grand and resonant, that was sufficient to win 
the old man’s love, and he would drop that word into the most out- 
of-the-way place in a sentence or a subject, and be as pleased with it 
as if it were perfectly luminous witli meaning. 

We four always spread our common stock of blankets together on 
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the frozen ground, and slept side by sulc ; and firvling that our ^ooli^h. 
long-legged hound ijup had a deal of ap.inial heat in i>un, Oliphani 
got to admitting him to the bed, between liimself and Mr. Halloa, 
hugging the dog’s warm hack to his breast and finding great comfort 
in it. But in the night tlie pup would get stretchy and brace* his feet 
against the old mans back and sho\e, grunting coin| lacently the 
while; and now and then, being warm and snug, grateful and happ\. 
he would paw the old man's back simp!)' in c\< css of comfort; and 
at yet other times he would dream of t!ie chase, and in his sleep lug 
at the^ild man’s back hair and bark in his car. The old gentleman 
contplained mildly about lhe>e fimiliarities at last, and when he got 
through with his staieinenl lie said that such a dog as that was not a 
proper animal to admit to bed with tired men, because he was “so 


iiierelrictons in his movc‘mcnts and so organic in his cmoiious.” 
turned the <iog out. 



It was a hard, wearing, toilsome journe)', but it h.id its bright side ; 
for after each day was done and our wolfish hunger apjieased with a 
hot sup|)er of fr.ed ba< on, bre.ad, molasses, and black coffee, the pi|)e- 


Sinoking, song-singing, and yarn spinning around the evening cainjv- 
Ore in the still solitutles of the desert was a h.npfiy. carefree soil of 
recreation that seemed the very sutnmil and culmination ol earthly 
luxury. It is a kind of life that has a potent charm for all men, 
whether city or country-bred. We are descended from desert lounging 
Arabs, and countless ages of growth toward perfect civilization have 
failed to root out of us the nomadic instinct. We all confess to a 


gratified thrill at the thought of “camping cmii.” 

Once wc made twenty-five miles in a day, and once we made forty 
miles (through the great Amcric.an Desert), and ten miles beyonti— 
fifty in all—in twenty-three hours, without halting to eat, drink, or 
rest. To stretch out and go to sleej>, even on stony ainl frozen ground, 
after pushing a waggon and two horses fifty miles, is a delight so 
supreme that for the moment it almost seems cheap at the price. 

Wc camped two <lays in the neighbourhood of the “Sink of the 
Humboldt.” We tried to use the strong alkaline water of the Sink, but 
it would not answer. It was like rlrinking ley, and not weak ley eitlier. 
It left a taste in tlie mouth bitter, and every way execrable, and a 
burning in the stomach that was very uncomfortable. Uc put mo- 
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lasses in it, but that helped it very little; we added a pickle, yet tlie 
alkali was the prominent taste, and so it was unfit for drinking, llie 
coffee wc made of this water was the meanest compound man has yet 
invented. It was really viler to the taste than the unameliorated 
water itself. Mr. Ballou, being the architect and builder of the beve¬ 
rage, felt constrained to endorse and uphold it, and so drank half a 
cup, by little sips, making shift to praise it faintly the while, but finally 
threw out the remainder, ami said frankly it was " too technical for 
him'' 

But presently wc found a spring of fresh water convenient, and 
then, with nothing to mar our enjoyment, and no stragglers to interrupt 
it, we entered into our rest. 
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CHAPTKR XXVIII. 

Aftek leaving the Sink, we iravellctl along the IIuinboKlt rl\cr a 
little way. People accustoineil to the moi^ster mile-wide Mississippi 
grow accustomed to associating the term “river” witli a high degree 
of watery grandeur. Consequently, such people feel rather dis¬ 
appointed when they stand on the shores of the Humboldt or the 
Carson, and find that a “river” in Nev.nla is a sickly rivulet which is 
just the counterpart of the Kric Canal in all respects s:ive that the 
canal is twice as long and four limes as deep. One ot the pleasantest 
and most invigorating exercises one can contrive is to run and jump 
across the Humboldt river till he is overheated, and then <iri.ik it dry. 

On the fifteenth day wc comi>lelcd our march of two luindred miles, 
and entered Unionvillc, Humboldt County, in the midst of a driving 
snow-storm. Unionvillc consisted of eleven cabins and a liberty pole. 
Six of the cabins were strung along one side of a deep canyon, and the 
other five faced them. 'Mie rest of iJre landscape was made up of bleak 
mountain walls that rose so liigh into the sky from both sides of the 
canyon, that the village was left, as it were, far down in the bottom of 
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a crevice. It was alwats daylight on the mountain-tops a long time 
before tlic darkness lifted and revealed Unionville. 

We built a small rude cabin in the si<Ie of the crevice, and roofed 
it with cinvas, leaving a corner open to serve as a chimney, through 
which the cattle used to tumble occasionally at night, and mash our 
furniture and interrupt our sleep. It was very cold weather, and fuel 
was s< arce. Indians brought brush and bushes several miles on their 
backs : and when we could can h a laden Indian it was well—and 
when we could not (which was ilie rule, not the exception), we sliivered 
and bore it. 

I confess, without shame, that I expected to find masses of silver 
. lying all about the ground. 1 expected to see it glittering in the sun 
on the mountain summits. I said nothing about this, for some instinct 
told me that I might possibly have an exaggerated idea about it, and 
so if I betrayed my thought I might bring derision upon myself. Yet 
I was as perfectly satisfied in my own mind as I could be of anything, 
dial I was going to gather up. in a tlay or two, or at furthest a week 
or two, silver enougli to make me satisfactorily wealthy—and so my 
fancy was already busy with plans for sjicnding this money. 'Phe first 
opportunity that offered I sauntered carelessly away from the cabin, 
keeping an eye on the other boys, and slopping and contemplating 
the sky when they seemed to be observing me; but as soon as the 
coast was manifestly clear, I fled away as guiltily as a thief might have 
done, and never halted till I was far beyond sight and call. Then I 
began my search with a feverish excitement that was brimful of expec- 
tation—almost of certainty. I crawled about the ground, seizing and 
examining bits of stone, blowing the dust from them or rubbing them 
on my clothes, and then peering at them with anxious hope. Pre¬ 
sently I found a bright fragment, and my heart bounded 1 I hid 
behind a boulder and polished it, and scrutinized it with a nervous 
eagerness and a delight that was more pronounced than absolute cer¬ 
tainty itself couKl have afforded. The more I examined the frag¬ 
ment, the more I was convinced that I had found the door to fortune. 
I marked the spot, and carried away my specimen. Up and down 
the rugged mountain-side I searched, with always increasing interest,, 
and always augmenting gratitude that I had come to Humboldt, and! 
come in time. Of all the experiences of my life, this secret search 
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among the hidden treasures of silver-lanil ivas the ne.irc>l to unuiarre<l 
ecstasy. It was a delirious revel, liy-and-hyc, in the l>ed of a sltall.iw 
rivulet, I found a deposit of shining yellow scales, and ni)' hre.iih 
almost forsook me! A gold mine, and in my sitnplitii) 1 had been 
content with vulg.ar silver! I w.is so excited tliat 1 I alf believed my 
overwrought imagination wa.s 
deceiving me. 'J hen a fear 
came upon me that ])eople 
might be observing me, a>ul 
would guess my secret. Moved 
by this thought, I made a c ir 
cuit of the place, and ascended 
a knoll to reconnoitre. Soli 
tude. No creature was near. 

'l*hen 1 returne<l to my miite, 
fortifying myself against pos¬ 
sible disappointment, but m\ 
fears were groundless — the 
shining scales were still there. 

I set about scooping them out. 
and for an hour I ioile<l down 
the windings of the stream, ami 
robl>ed its bed. Ilul at last 
the descending sun warned me 
to give up I lie (piest, and 1 
turned homeward laden with 
wealth. As I walked along I 
could not help smiling at the 
thought of my being so ex¬ 
cited over my fragment of 
silver, when a nobler metal 
wa.s almost under mv nose. In this little lime the former had so fallen 
in my estimation that once or twice I was on llic point of throwing it 
away. 

'I he boys were as hungry as usual, but I could eat nothing. Neither 
r'ould I talk. 1 was full of dreams and far away. Their conversation 
interrupted the flow of my fancy somewhat, and annoyed me a little 
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too. I <lesj)isecl tlie sordid and commonplace things tliey talked about. 
But as they proceeded, it began to amuse me. It grew’ to be rare fun 
to hear them planning their poor little economies, and sighing over 
possible privations and distresses, when a gold mine, all our own, Liy 
within sight of the cabin, and I could point it out at any moment. 
Smothered hilarity began to oppress me presently. It was hard to 
resist the impulse to burst out with exultation and reveal everything ; 
but I did resist. I said within myself that I would filter the great news 
through my lips calmly, and be serene as a summer morning while I 
watched its effect in their faces. I said : 

“ \Vhcrc have you all been ?” 

" Prospecting.” 

“What did you find?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Nothing? What do you think of the country?” 

“Can’t tell yet,” said Mr. Ballou, who was an old gold-miner, and 
had likewise had considerable experience among the silver mines. 

“ Well, haven’t you formed any sort of opinion ?” 

“ Yes, a sort of a one. It’s fair enough here, maybe, but overrated. 
Seven thousand-dollar ledges are scarce, though. 'Phat Sheba may be 
rich enough, but wc don’t own it; and besides, tlte rock is so full of 
base metals that all the science in the world can’t tvork it. We ’ll not 
starv.c here, but we’ll not get rich, I’m afraid.” 

“So you think the prospect is pretty poor?” 

“ No name for it! ” 

“ Well, we’d better go back, hadn’t we ?” 

“ Oh, not yet—of course not. W'e ’ll try it a riffle, first.” 

“Suppose, now—this is merely a suppositioji, you know—suppose 
you could find a ledge that would yield, say, a nundred and fifty dollars 
a ton--wou!d that satisfy you?’’ 

“Try us once !” from the whole party. 

“Or suppose—merely a supposition, of course—suppose you were 
t) find a ledge that would yield two thousand dollars a ton—would 
Uial satisfy you?” 

“ Here—what do you mean ? What are you coming at ? Is there 
some mystery behind all this?” 

Never mind. I am not saying anything. You know perfectly 
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well there .ir< no rich mines here—of course you do. DecAuse you 
have been around and examined for yourselves. Anybody would 
know that, that liad been around. But, just for the rake of argument, 
suppose—in a kind of general way—suppose some person were to tell 
you that two-thousand-dollar ledges were simply contemptible—con- 
Icmplible, understand—and that right yonder in sight of this very 
cabin there were piles of pure gold and pure silver—oceans of it— 
enough to make you all rich in twenty-four hours ! Come !’’ 

“I should say he was as crazy as a loon ! ” said old Ballou, but wild 
with excitement, nevertheless. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “I don’t say anything—/ haven’t been around, 
you know, and of course don’t know anything—but all I ask of you is 
to cast your eye on ///<;/, for instance, and tell me what you think of 
it!” And I tossed my treasure before them. 

There was an eager scramble for it, and a closing of heads together 
over it under the candlelight. I'hcn old Ballou said : 

“Think of it? I think it is nothing but a lot of granite rubbish 
and nasty glittering mica that isn’t worth' ten cents an acre !” 

So vanished my dream. So melted my wealth away. So toppled 
my airy castle to the earth, and left me stricken and forlorn. 

Moralizing I observed, then, that “all that glitters is not gold.” 

Mr. Ballou s-iid I ccnild go further than that, and lay it up among 
my treasures of knowledge, that nothing that glitters is gold. So I 
learned then, once for all, that gold in its native slate is but dull, un- 
omamental stuff, and that only low-born metals excite the admiration 
of the ignorant with an ostentatious glitter. However, like the rest 
of the VrTorld, I still go on underrating men of gold and glorifying men 
of mica. Commonplace human nature cannot rise above that 
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CHAPTER XXJX. 

True knowledge of the nature of silver mining came fast enough. We 
went out “prospecting" with Mr. Ballou. We climbed the mountain¬ 
sides, and clambered among sage-brush, rocks, and snow till we were 
ready to drop with exhaustion,—but found no silver—nor yet any 
gold. Day after day we did this. Now and then we came upon holes 
burrowed a few feet into the declivities and apparently abandoned; 
and now and then we found one or two listless men still burrowing. 
But there was no appearance of silver. These holes were the begin¬ 
nings of tunnels, and the purpose was to drive them hundreds of feet 
into the mountain, and some day tap the hidden ledge where the silver 
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was. Some day ! li sceincil f.ir cnotigli a«ay, .ind \er\ .ind 

drear)’. Day after daywc toilcil, and climbciJ and scan lu'd. and uc 
younger j)artners grew sii ker .and still su kcr nf the promisclea-^ toil. 
At last we halted under a beetling rainp.ot rif rockN'linh ]-r-.jcc(ed 
from the earth high upon the mount.im. Mr. IJallou broke off some 
fragments with a hammer, and 
examined them long and atten¬ 
tively with a small eye glass ; 
threw them away and broke off 
more; said this rock was fju.irt^, 
and rjuartz wa.s the sort of rock 
that contained silver. Contamnl 
it! I had thouglit that at least 
it would be caked on the out¬ 
side of it like a kind of veneer¬ 
ing. He still broke off pieces 
and critically examined them, 
nowand then welting the piece' 
witli his tongue and applying 
the glass. At last he e.xtlaimed: 

“ We've got it ! ” 

We were htll of anxiety in a 
moment. 'I‘hc rock was clean 
and white where it was broken, 
and across it ran a ragged 
thread of blue. He sai<l that 
that little thread had silver in 
it, mi.xed with base metals,such 
as lead and antimony and other 
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rubbish, and that there was a 

si>eck or two of gold visible. After a great rlcal of clTort we managed 
to discern some little fine yellow s()ec ks, and judged that a coujile of 
Ions of them massed together might make a gold dollar, possibly. 
We were not jubilant, but Mr. Ballou said there were worse ledges in 
the world than that. He saved what he called the '* richest ” piece of 
the rock, in order to dolennine its value by the process called the 
“ fire-assay.” Tlien we named tlie mine “Monarch of the Mountains” 
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(modesty of nomcnclatuie is not a prominent feature in the mines), 
and Mr. Ballou wrote out and stuck up the following “ notice,” pre¬ 
serving a copy to be entered upon the books in the Mining Recorder’s 
oftice in the town. 

NOTICE." 

“ Wc. llic iindcrsfgncil. cT.iim three claims, of llircc tmndred feel each (nncl one for 
•liscovcry], on this silver.l)cuing c|ii.\rtz lead or lode, extending north and south fron^ 
this notice, with all its dips, spurs, atul angles, variations and sinuosities, together with 
fifty feet of ground on cither side for working the same.” 

We put our names to it and tried to feel that our fortunes were 
made. But when we talked the matter all over with Mr. Ballou, we 
fell depressed and dubious. He said that this surface quartz was not 
all there was of our mine; but that tlic wall or ledge of rock called 
the “ Monarch of the Mountains,” extended down hundreds and 
hundreds of foot into the earth: he illustrated by saying it was like 
.1 kerb-stone, and maintained a nearly uniform thickness—say twenty 
feel—away down into the bowels of the earth, and was perfectly dis¬ 
tinct from the casing rock on each side of it; and that it kept to 
itself, and maintained its distinctive character always, no matter how 
deep it extended into the earth or how far it stretched itself through 
and across the hills and valleys. He said it might be a mile deep 
and ten miles long, for all we knew; and tliat wlierever we bored into 
it, aboveground or below, we would find gold and silver in it, but no 
gold or silver in the meaner rock it was cased between. And he gaid 
that down in the great depths of the ledge was its richness, and the 
deeper it went the richer it grew. Therefore, instead of working here 
on the surface, we must either bore down into the rock with a shaft 
till we came to where it was rich—say a hundred feet or so—or else 
we must go down into the valley and bore a long tunnel into the 
mountain-side and tap the ledge far under the earth. To do either 
was plainly the labour of months; for we could blast and bore only a 
few feet a day-some five or six. But this was not all. He said 
that after we got the ore out it must be hauled in waggons to a 
distant silver-mill, ground up, and the silver extracted by a tedious 
and costly process. Our fortune seemed a century away ! 

But we went to work. We decided to sink a shaft. So, for a week 
we climbed the mountain, laden with picks, drills, gads, crowbars, 
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shovels, cans of blasting powder, and ceils of fuse, and strove with 
might and main. At first the rock was broken and loose, .and wo dug 
it up with picks and threw it out with shovels, and the hole progressed 
very well. But the rock became more compac* presently, and gads 
and crowbars came into Tut shortly nothing could tnake an 
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impression but blasting powder. That was the weariest work ! One 
of us held the iron drill in its place and another wouUi strike w ith an 
eight-pound sledge—it was like driving nails on a large scale. In the 
course of an hour or two the drill would reach a depth of two or three 
feet, making a hole a couple of inches in diameter. \\e would put 
in a charge of powder, insert lialf a yard of fuse, pour in sand an 
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gravel and ram it down, then light the fuse and run. When the ex¬ 
plosion came and the rocks and smoke shot into the air, we would go 
back and find about a bushel of that hard, rebellious quartz jolted out. 
Nothing more. One week of this satisfied me. I resigned. Clagget 
and Oliphant followed. Our shaft was only twelve feet deep. We 
decided that a tunnel was the thing we wanted. 

So w'e went down the mountainside and worked a week; at the 
end of which time we had blasted a tunnel about deep enough to hide 
a hogshead in, and judged that about nine hundred feet more of U 
would reach the ledge. I resigned again, and the other boys only 
held out one day longer. We decided that a tunnel was not what we 
wanted. We wanted a ledge that was already “developed.” There 
were none in the camp. 

We dropped the “ Monarch ” for the time being. 

h[cantimc the camp was filling up with people, and there was a 
constantly growing excitement about our Humboldt mines. We fell 
victims to the epidemic and strained every nerve to acquire more 
“feet.” We prospected and put up new claims, put “notices"on 
them and gave them grandiloquent names. We traded some of our 
“ feet ” for “ feet" in other people’s claims. In a little while we owned 
largely in the “ Gray Eagle,” the “ Columbiana," the “ Branch Mint,” 
the “ Maria Jane," the “ Universe," the “ Root-Hog-or-Dic,” the 
“ Samson and Delilah," the “ Treasure Trove,” the “ Golconda," the 
“Sultana,” the “Boomerang,” the “Great Republic," the “Grand 
Mogul,” and fifty other “ mines ” that had never been molested" by a 
shovel or scratched with a pick. We had not less than thirty thou¬ 
sand “feet” apiece in the “richest mines on earth,” as the frenzied 
cant phrased it—and were in debt to the butcher. We were stark 
mad with excitement — drunk with happiness — smothered under 
mountains of prospective wealth—arrogantly compassionate toward 
the plodding millions who knew not our marvellous canyon—but our 
credit was not good at the grocer’s. • 

It was the strangest phase of life one can imagine. It was a beg¬ 
gars’revel. There was nothing doing in the district—no mining—no 
milling—no productive effort—no income—and not enough money in 
the entire camp to buy a corner lot in an eastern village, hardly: and 
yet a stranger would have supposed he was walking among bloated 
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millionaires. Prospecting parlies swarmed out of lOMn with the first 
flush of dawn, and swarmed in again at nightfall laden with spoil- 
rocks. Nothing but rocks. Every man's pockets were full of them; 
the floor of his cabin was littered with them; they were disjroserl in 
labelled rows on his shelves. 
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CHArXER XXX. 

I MET men at every turn who owned from one thousand to thirty 
thousand “ feet in undeveloped silver mines, every single foot of 
which they believed would chortly be worth from fifty to a thousand 
dollars—and as often as any other way they were men who had not 
twenty-five dollars in the world. Every man you met had his new 
mine to boast of, and his “ specimens ” ready ; and if the opportunity 
ofiered, he would infallibly back you into a corner and offer as a 
favour to you, not to /tim, to part with just a few feet in the “ Golden 
Age ” or the “ Sarah Jane,” or some other unknown stack of croppings, 
for money enough to get a “square meal” with, as the phrase went. 
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Anil you were never to reveal that he had made you the ofter at such 
a ruinous price, for it was only out of friendship for you that he was 
willing to make the sacrifice. Then he would fish a piece of rock out 
of his pocket, and after looking mysteriously around as if lie feared 
lie might be wa)laid and robbed if caught with such wealth in his 
possession, he would dab t!ie rock against his tongue, clap an cye-glasr 

to it, and exclaim : 

“ Look at that! Right there in that red dirt! Sec it! See the 
specks of gold ! And the streak of silver ! That’s from the ‘ Uncle 
Abe.’ There s a liundred thousand tons like that in sight 1 Right in^ 
sight, mind you ! And when we get down on it and llie ledge comes 
in solid, it wilt be tlic richest thing in the world ! Look at the assay ! 

1 don’t want you to believe —look at the assay ! ” 

'I'hen he would get out a greasy sheet of paper, which showed that 
the portion of rock assayed had given evidence of centaining silver 
and gold in the proportion of so many hundreds or thousands of 
dollars to the ton. 1 little knew, then, 4hat the custom was to hunt 
out the richest piece of rock and get it assayed ! Very often, that 
piece, the sue of a filbert, was the only fragment in a ton that had a 
particle of metal in it; and yet the assay made it pretend to repre¬ 
sent the average value ol the ton of rubbish it came from ! 

On such a system of assaying as that, the Humboldt world had 
gone crazy. On the authority of such assays its newspaper corre¬ 
spondents were frothing about rock worth four and seven thousand 

dollars a ton ! , 1 • 

And docs the reader remember, a few pages back, the calculations 

of a <iuoted correspondent, whereby the ore is to be mined and 
shipped all tlie wav to England, the metals extracted, and the gold 
and silver contents received back by the miners as clear profit, the 
copper, antimony, and other things in the ore being sufficient to pay 
all the expenses incurred? Everybody’s head was full of such cal- 
culations” as those—such raving insanity, rather. Few people too 
work into their calculations—or outlay of money either—except I c 

work and expenditures of other people. 

We never touched our tunnel or our shaft again. Why ? eca 
wc judged that wc had learned the real secret of success m silver 
mining—which was, not to mine the silver ourselves by the swea 
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our l)ro\vs nnd tlie lahoiir of our hands, hut to se// the ledqcs to the 
dull slaves of toil and lei them do the mining 1 

Before leaving Carson, the Secretary and I had purchased “feet” 
from various Ksmerukla stragglers. We had expected immediate 
returns of bullion, but were only afflicted with regular and constant 
“ assessments ” instead—demands for money wherewith to develop 
the said mines, 'i hese assessments had grown so ojipressive that it 
seemed necessary to look into the matter personally, 'rherefore 1 
projected a pilgrimage to Carson and thence to Esmeralda. 1 bought 
a horse and starter!, in comjiany with Mr. Ballou and a gentleman 
named Ollendorff, a Prussian — not the parly who lias inflicted so tnuch 
sufiering on tlie world with his wretched foreign grammars, with their 
interminable repetitions of questions which never have occurred and 

# in any conversation among human beings. 

We rode through a snow-storm for two or three days, and arrived at 
“ Honey I^ke Smith’s,” a sort of isolated inn on the Carson River. 
It was a two-storey log house, situated on a small knoll in the midst 
of tlie vast basin or desert through which the sickly Carson winds its 
melancholy way. Close to the house were the Overland stage stables, 
Imilt of sun-dried bricks. There was not another building within 
several leagues of the jilacc. Towards sunset about twenty hay- 
waggons arrived and camped around the house, and all the teamsters 
came in to sujiper—a very, very rough set. There were one or two 
Overland stage drivers there also, and half a dozen vagabonds and 
stragglers; consetiuenlly the house was well crowded. 

We walked out after supper, and visited a small Indian camp in tlie 
vicinity. The Indians were in a great hurry about something, and 
were packing up and getting away as fast as they could. In their 
broken English they said, “ By’mby, heap water! ” and by the help of 
signs made us understand that in their opinion a flood was coming, 
'I'he weather was perfectly clear, and this was not the rainy season. 
There was about a foot of water in the insignificant river—or maybe 
two feet; the stream was not wider than a back alley in a village, and 
its banks were scarcely higher than a man’s head. So where was the 
flood to come from ? We canvassed the subject awhile and then 
concluded it was a ruse, and that the Indians had some better reasoi), 
forleaving in a hurry than fears ofa flood in such ftnexceedingly(Irytinie> 
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At seven in the evening we went to bed in tlie second storey—uith 
our clothes on as usual, and all three in the satiie bed, for every avail¬ 
able space on the floors, chairs, &c , was in rcqtiesl, and even then 
there was barely room for the housing of the inn's guests. An hour 
later we 'vere awakened by a great turmoil, an<l springing out of bed 
we picked our way nimbly among the ranks of snoring teamsters on 
the floor and got to the front wimlows of the long room. A glanca 
revealed a strange s])ectacle under the moonlight. The crooked 
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Carson was full to the brim, and its waters were raging and foaming 
in the wildest way—sweeping around the sharp bends at a furious 
speed, and bearing on their surface a chaos of logs, brush, and all 
sorts of rubbish. A depression, where its bed had once l>ecn in other 
limes, was already filling, and in one or two places the water was be. 
ginning to wash over the main bank. Men were flying hither and 
thither, bringing cattle and waggons close up to the house, for the 
spot of high ground on which it stood extended only some thirty feet 
in front and about a hundred in the rear. Close to the old river-bed 
just spoken of stood a little log stable, and in this our horses were 
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lodged. W'lille we looked the waters increased so fast in this place 
that in a few minutes a torrent was roaring by the little stable, and its 
margin encroaching steadily on the logs. We suddenly realized that 
tiiis Hood was not a mere lioliday spectacle, but meant damage—and 
not only to the small log stable, but to the Overland buildings close 
to the main river, for the waves had now come ashore and were crec|>- 
ing about ilie foundation and invading the great hay-corral adjoining; 
We ran down and joined the crowd of excited men and frightened 
animals. We waded knee-deep into the log stable, unfastened the 
liorses, and waded out almost 7<:'<7/j/-dcep, so fast the waters increased. 

1 hen the crowd rushed in a body to the hay-corral, and began to 
tumble down the huge stacks of baled hay and roll the bales up on 
the high ground by tlje liouse. Meantime it was discovered that 
Owens, an Overland driver, was missing, and a man ran to the large 
stable, and wading in, boot-top deep, discovered him asleep in his bed, 
awoke him, and waded out again. But Owens was drowsy and resumed 
his nap; but only for a minute or two, for presently he turned in his 
oed, his hand dropped over the side and came in contact with the 
cold water. It was up level with the mattress! He waded out, 
breast-deep almost, and tiie next moment the sun-burned bricks melted 
down like sugar, and the big building crumbled to a ruin and was 
washed away in a twinkling. 

At eleven o clock only the roof of the little log stable was out of 
water, and our inn was on an island in mid ocean. As far as the eye 
could reach in the moonlight there was no desert visible, but only a 
level waste of shining water. The Indians were true prophets, but 

how did they get their information? I am not able to Answer the 
question. 

^Vc remained cooped up eight days and n ’hts with that curious 
crew. Swearing, drinking, and card playing were the order of the 
day, and occasionally a fight was thrown in for variety. Dirt and 
vermin-but let us forget those features; their profusion is simply in¬ 
conceivable, it is better that they remain so. 

There were two men—however, this chapter is long enouglu 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 

Theke were two men in the company who causetl me particular dis¬ 
comfort. One was a little Swede, about twenty-five years old, wlio 
knew only one song, and he was for ever singing it. Ry day \\e were 
all crowded into one small, stifling bar-room, and so there was no 
escaping this person's music. 'Ihrough all the profanity, whiskj- 
guzzling, “old sledge,”and quarrelling, his monotonous song meandered 
with never a variation in its tiresome sameness, and it seemed to me, 
at last, that I would be content to die in order to be nd of the torture. 
The other man was a stalwart rulTian, called "Arkansas,” who carried 
two revolvers in his belt, and a bowie knife projecting from his boot, 
and who was always drunk and always suffering for a fight. But he 
was so feared that nobody would accommodate him. He would try 
all manner of little wary ruses to entrap somebody into an offensive 
remark, and his face would light up now and then when he fancied 
he was fairly on the scent of a fight, but invariably bis victim would 
elude his toils, and then he would show a disappointment that was 
almost pathetic. The landlord, Johnson, was a meek, well meaning 
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fcliow. and Arkansas faslene<l on him early as a promising subjeri: 
and gave him no rest day or iiiglit for awhile. On the fourth morning 
Arkansas got drunk, and sal himself down to wait for an opportunity. 
Presently Johnson came in, just comfortably sociable with whisky, 
and said; 

“I reckon the Pennsylvania ’lection-” 

Arkansas raised his finger impressively, and Johnson stopped. 
Arkansas rose unsteadily, and confronted him. Said he : 

“ Wha-whal do you know a-about Pennsylvania? Answer me that 
W ha-what do you know ’bout Pennsylvania?" 

“ i was only goin’ to say-’’ 

\ou was only goin’ to You was! You was only goin' to 

say—7^ was you going to say ? That’s it! That’s what / want 
to know. I want to know wha-what you {Jiic) what you know .about 
I'ennsylvania, since you ’re makin’ yourself so d—d free. Answer 
me that! ’’ 

“ Mr. Arkansas, if you’d only let me-” 

“ Who’s a-hinderin’ you ? Don’t you insinuate nothing agin me! 
— don I you do it. Don’t you come in here bullyin’ around, and 
cussin’ and goin’ on like a lunatic—don’t you do it. 'Coz I won’t 

stand it. If fight’s what you want, out with it! I’m your man! 
Out with it! ” 

Said Jolinson, backing into a corner, .Arkansas following menacingly, 
“ Why, / never said nothing, Mr. Arkansas. You don’t give a man 
no chance. I was only goin’ to say that Pennsylvania was goin’ to 
have an election next week-that was all—that was everything I was 
goin to say—I wish I may never stir if it wasn’t.” * 

“Well, then why d’n’t you say it? What did you come swellin' 
around that way for, and tryin’ to raise trouble?” 

“Why, /didn’t come swellin’ around, Mr. Arkansas,—I just_” 

I m a liar, am I! Ger-rcat CiCsar’s ghost-” 

“ Oh, please, Mr. Arkansas, I never meant such a thing as that, I 
wish I may die if I did. All the boys will tell you that I’ve always 
spoke well of you. and respected you more’n any man in the house. 
Ask Smith, Ain’t it so, Smith? Didn’t I say, no longer ago than 
last night, that for a man that was a gentleman all the time and every 
way you took him, give me Arkansas ? I ’U leave it to any gentleman 
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here if them warn’t the very worjs I used. Come non-, Mr. Aik.insis, 
let s take a drink—let’s shake hands and take a drink. Come up — 
everybody! It’s my treat. Come up. Hill, 'I'om, Hob, Scoilv—come 
up, I want you all to take a drink with me and Arkansas 
Arkansas, I call him—bully old 
Arkansas. Gimme your hand 
agin*. Look at him, boys— 
just take a look at him. Thar 
stands the whitest man in 
America!—and the man that 
denies it has got to figlit nu, 
that's all. Gimme that old 
flipper agin !” 

They embraced, with drun¬ 
ken affection on the landlord's 
part, and unresponsive tolera¬ 
tion on the part of Arkans.is, 
who, bribed by a drink, was 
disappointed of his prey once 
more. But the foolish landlord 
was so happy to have escaped 
butchery, that he went on 
talking when he ought to have 
marched himself out of danger. 

'i*he consecpience was that Ar- 
kansa.s shortly began to glower 
upon him' dangerously, and 
presently said, 

** I.^n’lord, will you p plcase 

make that remark over agin, it “ ««• akkansas." 

you please?” 

“ I was a-sayin' to Scotty that my father was up’ards of eighty years 
old when he died.” 

“ Was that all that you said ? ” 

“ Yes, that was all.” 

“ Didn’t say nothing but that ? " 

No—nothing." 
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'J hen an uncomfortable silence. 

Arkansas played with his j'lnss a moment, lolling on his elbows on 
the counter. Then he meditatively scratched his left shin with his 
right boot, while the awkward silence continued. But presently he 
loafed away towvird the stove, looking dissatisfied, roughly shouldered 
two or tlirec men out of a comfortable position, occupied it himself, 
gave a sleeping dog a kick that sent him howling under a bench, then 
spread his long legs and his blanket coat-tails apart and proceeded to 
warm his back. In a little while he fell to grumbling to himself, and 
soon he slouched back to the bar and said, 

“ Lan’lord, what’s your idea for rakin’ up old personalities and 
blowin’about your father? Ain’t this company agreeable to you? 
Ain’t it? If this company ain’t agreeable to you, p’r’aps we’d better 
leave. Is that your idea ? Is that what you ’re coming at ? ” 

W’hy, bless your soul, Arkansas, I warn’l thinking of such a thing. 
My father and my mother-” 

“ Lan’lord, don't crowd a man ! Don’t do it. If nothing ’ll do you 
but a disturbance, out with it like a man (’/c) — but don't rake up old 
bygones and fling ’em in the teeth of a passel of people that wants to 
be peaceable if they could git a chance. What’s the matter with you 
this mornin’, anyway ? I never see a man carry on so." 

“Arkansas, I reely didn’t mean no harm, and I won’t go on with it 
if it’s onpleasant to you. I reckon my licker’s got into my head, 
and what with the flood, and havin’ so many to feed and look out 
for-" 

“So th{it's what’s a-ranklin’ in your heart, is it? You want us to 
leave, do you ? There’s too many on us. You want us to pack up 
and swim. Is that it ? Come ? ’’ 

“ Please be reasonable, Arkansas. Now, you know that I ain’t the 
man to-" 

“ Are you a-threatenin’ me ? Are you ? By George, the man don’t 
live that can skeer me! Don’t you try to come that game, ray chicken 
—’cuz I can stand a good deal, but I won’t stand that Come out 
from behind that bar till I clean you! You want to drive us out, do- 
you, you sneakin’ underhanded hound ? Come out from behind that 
bar 1 I'll learn you to bully and badger and browbeat a gentlemaiv 
that’s for ever tr.'ing to befriend you and keep you out of trouble! 
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Please, Arkansas, please don't shoot! If there’s going to be 
bloodshed-” 

“Do you hear that, gentlemen? Do you hear him talk about 
bloodshed? So it’s blood you want, is it, you ravin’ desperado? 
You’d made up your mind to murder somebody tliis mornm’—I 
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knowed it perfectly well. I’m the man, am I ? It’s me you rc goin 
to murder, is. it? Hut you can’t do it 'thout I get one chance first, 
you thievin’ black-hearted, white-livered son of a nigger! Draw your 
wce))on !" 

With that, Arkansas began to shoot, and the landlord to clamber 
over benches, men, and every sort of obstacle in a frantic desire to 
escape. In the midst of the wild hubbub the landlord crashed through 
a glass door, and as Arkansas charged after him the landlonls wife 
suddenly appeared in the doorway and confronted the desperado 
will) a pair of scissors 1 Her fury was magnificent. W ith head erect 
and flashing eye she stood a moment, and then advanced with her 
weapon raised. The astonished ruffian hesitated, and then fcU back 
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a step. Slie followerl. She backed him step by step into the middle 
of tlie b;ir-rootn, and then, while the wondering crowd closed u[j and 
gazed, she gave liim such another tongue-lashing as never a cowed and 
shamefaced braggart got before, perhaps ! As she finished and retired 
victorious, a ro.ir of ap[)!ause shook the house, and ev'ery man ordered 
drinks for the crowd ” in one and the same breath. 


'Pile lesson was entirely sufficient. The reign of terror was over, 
and the Arkansas domination broken for gooil. During the rest of the 
season of island captivity, there was one man who sat apart in a state 
of permanent humiliation, never mixing in any quarrel or uttering a 
boast, anil never resenting the insults the once cringing crew now 
constantly levelled at him, and that man was “ Arkansas?” 

by the fiftli or sixtli morning the waters had subsided from the 
land, but the stream in the old river-bed was still high and swift, and 
there was no possibility of crossing it. On the eighth it was still too 
high fur an entirely safe passage, but life in the inn had become next 
to insj|)por»able by reason of the dirt, drunkenness, fighting, &c., and 
so we made an cfTort to get away. In the midst of a heavy snow¬ 
storm we emliarked in a canoe, taking our saddles aboard and towing 
our horses after us by their halters. 'Fhe Prussian, Ollendorff, was in 
the bow, with a paddle, Ballou paddled in the middle, and I sat in 
the stern holding the halters. When the horses lost their footing and 
began to swim. Ollendorff got friglitcncd, for there was great danger 
that the horses would make our aim uncertain, and it was plain that 
if we failed to land at a certain spot the current would throw us ofl 
and almost surely cast us into the main Carson, which was a boiling 
torrent now. Such a catastrophe would be death, in all probability, 
for we would be swept to sea in the “Sink,” or overturned and 
drowned. We warned Ollendorff to keep his wits about him and 
handle himself carefully, but it was useless: the moment the bow 
touched the bank, he made a spring, and the canoe whirled upside 
down in ten-foot water. Ollendorff seized some brush and dragged 
himself ashore, but Ballou and I had to swim for it. encumbered with 
our overcoats. But we held on to the canoe, and although we were 
washed down nearly to the Carson, we managed to push the boat 
ashore and make a safe landing. We were cold and water-soaked, 
but safe. The horses made a landing too, but our saddles were gone 
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of course. We tied liie animals in the sn^e-brusli, and there thev 
had to stay for twenty-four hours. We baled out the canoe and 
ferried over some food and blankets for them, but we slept one more 
night in the inn before making another venture on our journey. 

The next morning it was still sncjwing furiously when we got aw.iy 
with our new slock of saddles and accoutrements. W'e mounted .and 
started. The snow lay so deep on the ground that there was no sign 
of a road i)ercef)lible, and the snow-fall was so thick that we could not 
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see more than a hundred yards ahead, else we could have guided our 
course by the mountain ranges. The case looked dubious, but Ollen¬ 
dorff said his instinct w.as as sensitive as any compas.s, and that he 
could “strike a bee-line” for Carson city and never diverge from it. 
He said that if he were to straggle a single point out of the true line 
his instinct would assail him I ke an outraged conscience. Conse¬ 
quently we dropped into his wake happy and content. For half an 
hour we poked along warily enough, but at the end of that time we 
came upon a fresh trail, and Ollendorff shouted proudly: 

“ I knew I was as dead certain as a compass, boys! Here we are, 
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right in somebody's tracks tliat will hunt the way for us without any 
trouble. Let’s hurry up and join company with the party.” 

So we put the horses into as niuclt of a trot as the deep snow would 
allow, and before long it w.os evident that we were gaining on our 
predecessors, for the tracks grew more distinct. ^Ve hurried along, 
and at the end of an hour the tracks looked still newer and freslier; 
but what sur[)riscd us was, that the number of travellers in advance of 
us seemed to steadily increase. We wondered how so large a party 
came to be travelling at such a time and in such a solitude. Some¬ 
body suggested that it must be a company of soldiers from the fort, 
and so we accepted that solution and jogged along a little faster still, 
for they could not be far off naw. Hut the tracks still multiplied, anti 
wc began to think the platoon of soldiers was miraculously expanding 
into a regiment. Rillou s.aid they had already increased to five hun¬ 
dred ! Presently he slopped his horse and said : 

“ Boys, these are our own tracks, and we ’vc actually been circusing 
round and round in a circle for more than two hours, out here in this 
blind desert! By George, this is perfectly hydraulic ! ” 

Then the old man waxed wroth and abusive. He called Ollendorff 

all manner of hard names— 
said lie never saw such a lurid 
fool as he was, and ended with 
the peculiarly venomous ojjin- 
ion that he “did not know as 
much as a logarithm 

We certainly had been fol¬ 
lowing our own tracks. 01- 
Icndorff and his “ mental 
compass” were in disgrace 
from tliat moment. After all 
our hard travel, here we were 
on the bank of the stream 
again, with the inn beyond 
dimly outlined through the 
driving snow-fall. While we 
were considering what to do, 
the young Swede landed from the canoe and took his pedestrian way 
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Carson-wards, singing his same tiresome song about Ins “ siscer and 
his brother” and “the child in the grave with its mother," and in a 
short minute faded and disappeared in the uhite oblivion. He was 
never heard of again. He no doubt got bewilderc<l and lost, and 
Fatigue delivered iiim over to Sleep, and .Sleep betrayed him to 
Death, Possibly he followed our treacherous tracks till he became 
exhausted and dropped. 

Presently tlie Overland stage forded the now fast receding stream 
and started towards Carson on its first trip since the flood came. We 
hesitated no longer now, but took up our march in its wake, and 
trotted merrily along, for we had good confidence in the driver s bump 
of locality. But our horses were no match for the fresh stJge team. 
We were soon left out of sight; but it was no matter, for we had the 
deep ruts the wheels made for a guide. By this time it was three in 
the afternoon, and consequently it was not very long before night 
came ; and not with a lingering twilight, but with a sudden .shutting 
down like a cellar door, as is its habit in that country. 'I he snow-fall 
was still as thick as ever, and of course we could not see fifteen steps 
before us; but all about us the white glare of the snow-bed enabled 
us to discern the smooth sugar-loaf mounds made by the covered 
sage-bushes, and just in front of us the two faint grooves winch we 
kt)cw were tlie steadily filling and slowly (lisaj>pearing wheel-tracks. 

Now, those sage-bushes were all about the s.ime height—three or 
four feet; they stood just about seven feet apart, all over the v.isi 
desert; each of them was a mere snow-inoutul now : i.a any direction 
that you proceeded (the same as in a well laid out orchard) )ou 
would find yourself moving down a distinctly defined avenue, with a 
row of these snow-mounds on cither side of it—an avenue the cus¬ 
tomary width of a road, nice and level in its breadth, and rising at the 
sides in the most natural way, by reason of the mounds. But we had 
not thought of this. Then imagine the chilly thrill that shot through 
us when it finally occurred to us. far in the night, that since th? list 
faint trace of the wheel-tracks Iiad long ago been buried fron) night, 
we might now be wandering <lown a mere sage-brus!'. avenue, miles 
away from the road, and diverging further and further awa? from it all 
the lime. Having a cake of ice slipped down one's back is placid 
comfort compared to it There was a sudden leap and stir of blood 
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that had been asleep for an hour, and as sudden a rousing of all the 
drowsing activities in our minds and bodies. VVe were alive and 
awake at once, and shaking and quaking with consternation too 
'I'here was an instant halting and dismounting, a bending low and an 
anxious scanning of the road-bed. Useless, of course; for if a faint 
depression could not be discerned from an altitude of four or five feet 
above it, it certainly could not with one’s nose-nearly against it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

\Vk seemed to be in .1 ro.i«I, b\it that was no proof. 'Ve tested this 
by walking off in various rlirections—the regular snow-mounds and 
the regular avenues between them convinced each man that ///• had 
found the true road, and that the others had found only false ones. 
Plainly the situation was desperate. \Ve were cold and stiff, and the 
horses were tired. Wc decided to build a sage-brush fire and camp 
out till morning. This was wise, because if we were wandering from 
the right road and the snow-storm continued another day, our case 
would be the next thing to hopeless if we kept on. 

All agreed that a camp fire was what would come nearest to saving 
us now, and so we set about building it. We could find no malchLS, 
and so we tried to make shift with the pistols. Not a man in the 
party had ever tried to do such a thing before, but not a man in the 
party doubted that it could be done, and without any trouble, because 
every man in the parly had read about it in books many a time, and 
had naturally come to believe it with trusting simplicity, just as he had 
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long Ago accci)ted and believed that other common book fraud about 
Indians and lost hunters making a fire by rubbing two dr>' sticks 
together. 

We huddled together on our knees in the deep snow,-and the horses 
put their noses together and bowed their patient heads over us; and 
while the feathery flakes eddied down and turned us into a group of 
white statuary, we proceeded with the momentous experiment. We 
broke twigs from a sage-bush and piled them on a little cleared place 
in the shelter of our bodies. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
all was ready, and then, while conversation ceased and our pulses beat 
low with anxious susj)ense, Ollendorff applied his revolver, pulled the 
trigger, and blew the pile clear out of the country! It was the flattest 
failure that ever was. 

I his was distressing, but it paled before a greater horror—the horses 
were gone I 1 had been appointed to hold the bridles, but in my 
absorbing anxiety over the pistol experiment I had unconsciously 
dropped them, and the released animals had walked off in the storm. 
It was useless to try to follow them, for their footfalls could make no 
sound, and one could pass within two yards of the creatures and never 
see them. Wc gave them up without an effort at recovering them, 
and cursed the lying books that said horses would stay by their masters 
for protection and companionship in a distressful time like ours. 

We were miserable enough before, wc felt still more forlorn now. 
Patiently, but with blighted hope, we broke more slicks and piled 
them, and once more the Prussian shot them into annihilation. 
Plainly, to light a fire with a pistol was an art requiring practice and 
experience, and the middle of a desert at midnight in a snow-storm 
was not a good place or time for the acquiring of the accomplishment. 
We gave it up and tried the other. Each man took a couple of sticks 
and fell to chafing them together. At the end of half an hour we were 
thoroughly chilled, and so were the sticks We bitterly execrated the 
Indians, the hunters, and the books that had betrayed us with the 
silly device, and wondered dismally what was next to be done. At 
this critical moment Mr. Ballou fished out four matches from the 
rubbish of an overlooked pocket. To have found four gold bars 
would have seemed poor and cheap good luck compared to this. 
One cannot think how good a match looks under such circumstances 
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—or how loveable and |<rc« ions, and sacictlly beautiful to the eye. 
This time we gathered sticks with higli hopes; and wlien Mr. Ballou 
)>repared to light the first inatcli, there was an amount of interest 
centred upon him that pages of writing could not describe. The 
match burned hopefully a moment, and then went out. It could not 
have carried more rceret with it it it had been a human life. Ihe 
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next match simply llasiied and died. The wind pufied the third one 
out just as it was on the imminent verge of success. c gathered 
together closer than ever, and developed a solicitude that was rapt 
and painful, as Mr. Ballou scratched our last hope on his leg. It ht, 
burned blue and sickly, and then budded into a robust flame. Shading 
it with his hands, the old gentleman bent gradually down, and every 
heart went with him—every body loo, for that matter and bloo an 
bread) stood stilL I'hc ilamc touched ihc slicks at last, took gradtia 
hold upon them, hesitated, took a stronger hold, hesitated again, held 
its breath five heart-breaking seconds, then gave a sort of human gasp 

and went out. , 

Nobody said a word for several minutes. It was a solemn sor o 

silence; even the wind put on a stealthy, sinister quiet, an ^ 
more noise than the falling flakes of snow. Finally a sad-voice con 
versation began, and it was soon apparent that in cac i o our ic 
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lay the conviction that this was our last night with the living. I had 
so hoped that I was the only one who felt so. \\’hen the others calmly 
acknowledged their conviction, it sounded like the summons itself. 
Ollendorff said : 

“ Brothers, let us die together. And let us go without one hard 
feeling towards each other. I,ct us forget and forgive bygones. I 
know that you h.ave felt hard towards me for turning over the canoe, 
and for knowing too much and leading you round and round in the 
snow; but I meant well: forgive me. I acknowledge freely that I 
have had hard feelings against Mr. Ballou for abusing me and calling 
me a logarithm, which is a thing I do not know what, but no doubt 
a thing considered disgraceful and unbecoming in America, and it has 
scarcely been out of my mind, and has hurt me a great deal; but let 
it go; I forgive Mr. Ballou with all my heart, and-” 

Poor Ollendorff broke down, and tlie tears came. He was not 
alone, for I was cr> ing too, and so was Mr. Ballou. Ollendorff got 
Ids voice again, and forgave me for things 1 had done and said. Then 
he got out his bottle of whisky and said that whether he lived or died 
he would never touch another drop. He said he had given up all 
hope of life, and although ill prepared, w.as ready to submit humbly 
to his fate; that he wished he could be spared a little longer, not for 
any selfish reason, but to make a thorough reform in his character, 
and by devoting liimsclf to helping the poor, nursing the sick, and 
pleading with the j>eoplc to guard themselves against the evils of in¬ 
temperance, make his life a beneficent e.xamj)le to the young, and lay 
it down at last with the precious reflection that it had not been lived 
in vain. He ended by saying that his reform should begin at this 
moment, even here in the presence of death, since no longer time was 
to be vouchsafed wherein to prosecute it to men’s help and benefit— 
and with that he threw away the bottle of whisky. 

Mr. Ballou made remarks of similar purport, and began the reform 
lie could not live to continue, by throwing away the ancient pack of 
cards that had solaced our captivity during the flood and made it 
bearable. He said he never gambled, but still was satisfied that the 
meddling with cards in any way was immoral and injurious, and no 
man could be wholly pure and blemishless without eschewing them. 
“And therefore,” conuuucd he, “in doing this act I already feel 
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more in sympathy nilh that spiritual saturnalia iiccossarv toi.nttre and 
obsolete reform/’ I'hese rolling syllables touched him as no intelli 
gible eloquence could have done, and the old man sobbed with a 
mournfulness not unminglcd with satisfaction. 

My ow’n remarks were of tlie same tenour as tliosc of >ny comrades, 
and I know that the feelings that prompted them were heartfelt ami 
sincere. We were all sincere, and all deeply moved and earnest, for 
we were in the presence of death and without liope. I threw away my 
pipe, and in doing it felt that at last I was free of a hated vice, ami 
one that had ridden me like a tyrant all my days. While I yet talked, 
the thought of tlte good I might have done in the world and the still 
greater good I might uoia do, with these new incentives and higher 
and better aims to guide me if I could only be spared a few years 
longer, overcame me. and the tears came again. We put our arms 
about each other's necks and awaited the warning drowsiness tliat 
precedes death by freezing. 

It came stealing over us presently, and then we bade each other a 
last farewell. A delicious dreaminess wrought its web about my 
yielding senses, while the snow-flakes wove a winding-sheet about my 
conquered body. Oblivion came, lltc battle of life was done. 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

I DO not know how long I was in a state of forgetfulness, but it 
seemed an age. A vague consciousness grew upon me by degrees, 
and then came a gathering anguish of pain in my limbs and tlirough 
all my body. I shuddered. The thought Hitted tlirough my brain, 
“ this is death—this is the hereafter.” 

Then came a white uiiheaval at my side, and a voice said, with 
biuerness, 

“ Will some gentleman be so good as to kick me behind ? ” 

It was Ballou—at least, it was a towzled snow image in a sitting 
posture, with Ballou’s voice. 

I rose up, and there in the grey dawn, not hfteen steps from us, 
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were che frame l>uildings of a stage station, anci under a ^Iicd stood 
our still saddled and bridled horses! 

An arched snow-dirft broke up now, and Ollendorff emerged from 
it, and the three of us sat and stared at the houses without speaking 
a word. We really had nothing to say. We were like the profane 
man who could not “do the subject justice, ’ the whole situation was 
so painfully ridiculous and humiliating that words were tame, and we 
did not know where to commence anyhow. 

The joy in our hearts at our deliverance was poisoned,— wellnigh 
dissipated, indeed. Wc presenily began to grow pettish by degrees, 
and sullen, and, then angry at each other, angry at ourselves, angry at 
everything in general, wc moodily dusted the snow from our cloihing 
and in unsociable single file ploughed our way to the horses, unsaddled 
them, and sought shelter in the station. 

I have scarcely exaggerated a detail of lliis curious and absurd 
adventure It occurred almost exactly as I have slated it. W'e 
actually went into camp in a snowdrift in a desert, at midnight in a 
storm, forlorn and ho[)eless, within fifteen steps of a comfortable inn. 

tor two hours we sat a[)art in the station and niminaled in disgust. 
The mystery was gone now, and it was jilain enougii why the horses 
had deserted us. Without a ‘doubt they were under that shed a (juarter 
of a minute after they had left us, and they must Invc overheard and 
enjoyed all our confessions and lamentations. 

After breakfast wc felt belter, and the zest of life soon came back. 
1 he world looked bright again, and existence was as dear to us as 
ever. Presently an uneasiness came over me—grew ujion me—assailed 
me without ceasing. Alas, my regeneration was not complete—I 
wanted to smoke! I resisted with all iny strength, but the flesh was 
weak. I wandered away alone and wrestled with myself an huur. I 
recalled iny promises of reform and preached to myself persuasively, 
upbraidingly, exhaustively. Put it was all vain: 1 shortly found myself 
sneaking among the snowrlrifts hunting for my pipe. I discovered it 
after a considerable search, and crept away to hide myself an<l enjoy 
it. I remained behind the barn a good while, asking myself how I 
would feel if my braver, stronger, truer comrades should catcli me in 
my degradation. At last I lit the pipe, and no human being can feel 
meaner and baser than I did then. I was ashamed of being in my 
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own |>itiful compnny. Still dreading discovery, I felt that perhaps 
tlie furtlier side of the barn would be somewhat safer, and so I turned 
the corner. As I turned the one corner, smoking, Ollendorff turned 
the other with his bottle to his lips, and between us sat unconscious 
Ballou deep in a game of “ solitaire ” with the old greasy cards ! 

Absurdity could go no further. We shook hands and agreed to say 
no more about “reform ” and “examples to the rising generation.” 

I'ite station we were at was at the verge of the Twenty-six-Mile 
Desert. If we had approached it half an hour earlier the night before, 
we must have heard men shouting there and firing pistols, for they 
were expecting some sheep drovers and their flocks, and knew that 
they would infallibly get lost and wander out of reach of help unless 
guided by sounds. While we remained at the station, three of the 
drovers arrived, nearly exhausted with their wanderings, but two others 
of their party were never heard of afterwards. 

We reached Carson in due time, and took a rest This rest, together 
with preparations for the journey to Esmeralda, kej)! us there a week, 
and the delay gave us the opportunity to be present at the trial of 
the great land-slide case of Hyde v. Morgan —an episode which is 
famous in Nevada to tliis day. After a word or two of necessary ex¬ 
planation, I will set down llic history of this singular affair just as it 
transpired. 
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CHAPTKR XXXIV. 

The niouniains are very liigh and steep about Carson, ICaglo, and 
Washoe \’alleys—very high and very steep—ainJ so when the snow 
gets to melting off fast in the spring, and llic warm surface earth 
begins to moisten and soften, the disastrous land-slides commence. 
The reader cannot know what a land-slide is utiless he has lived in 
that country and seen the whole side of a motintain taken off some 
fine morning and deposited <lown in the valley, leaving a vast, treeless, 
unsightly scar upon the mountain’s front to keep the < ircuinstance 
fresh in his memory all the years that he may go on living within 
seventy miles of that place. 

General Iluncombc was shipped out to Nevada, in the invoice of 
Territorial officers, to be United States Attorney. He considered 
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hinisq ^ lawyer of parts, ami he very nuith wanted an opportunity 
to it—partly for the pure gratification of it, and partly because 

3 salary was I errilorially meagre (which is a strong expression). 
Now, the older citizens of a new territory look down upon the rest of 
the world with a calm, benevolent compassion, as long as it keeps out 
of the way—when it gels in tlie way they snub it. Sometimes this latter 
takes the shape of a practical joke. 

One morning Dick Hyde rode furiously up to General Buncombe’s 
door in Carson city, and rushed into his presence wiiliout slopping to 
tie his horse. He seemed much excited: he told the General that he 
wanted him to conduct a suit for him, and would pay liiin five hundred 
dollars if he achieved a victory. Ami then, with violent gestures and 
a world of profanity, he poured out his griefs^ He said it was pretty 
well known that for some years he had been farming (or ranching, as 
the more customary term is) in Washoe District, and making a success¬ 
ful thing of it, and furthermore it was known that his rancli was 
situated just in the edge of the valley, and that 'lorn Morgan owned 
a ranch immediately above it on the mountain-side. And now the 
trouble was that one of those hated and dreaded land-slides had come 
and slid Morgan’s ranch, fences, cabins, cattle, barns, and everything 
down on top of his ranch, and exactly covered up every single vestige 
of his property to a depth of about tliirtj-eiglit feet. Morgan was in 
possession and refused to vacate the premises—said he was occupying 
his own cabin, and not interfering with anybody elsc’s—and said the 
cabin was standing on the same dirt and same ranch it had always 
stood on, and he would like to see anybody make him vacate. 

And when I reminded him,” said Hyde, weeping, “ that it was on 
top of my ranch and that lie was trespassing, he liad the infernal 
meanness to ask me why didn’t I stay on niy ranch and hold posses¬ 
sion when I sec him a-coming ! Why didn’t I stay on it, the blather¬ 
ing lunatic by George! when I heard that racket and looked up tliat 
hill it was just like the whole world was a-ripping and a-tearing down 
that mountain-side—splinters and cord-wood, thunder and lightning, 
liail and snow, odds and ends of haystacks, and awful clouds of dust I 

trees going end over end in the air, rocks as big as a house jumping 
bout a thousand feet high and bursting into ten million pieces, cattle 
Uiriied inside out and a*coming head on w'itli their tails hanging out 
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between tiieir teeth!—and in the midst of all that wreck and destruc¬ 
tion sot that cussed Morgan on his gatepost, a-wondering why I didn't 
stay and hold possession! Laws bless me, I just took one glini[)se, 
General, and lit out’n the county in three jumps exactly. 

“ But what grinds me is that that Morgan hangs on there and won’t 
move off’n that ranch—says it’s his’n and he *s going to keep it—likes 
it belter 'n he did when it w’as higher up the hill. Mad ! ^\'ell, I 'vc 

been so mad for two days I couldn’t find my way to town — been wan¬ 
dering around in the brush in a starving condition—got anything here 
to drink, General ? But I’m here noiOf and I’m a going to law. You 
hear me! ” 

Never in all the world, perhaps, were a man’s feelings so outraged as 
were the General’s. He said he had never heard of such high-handed 
conduct in all his life as this Morgan’s. And he said there was no 
use in going to law—Morgan had no shadow of right to remain where 
he was—nobody in the wide world would uphold him in it, and no 
lawver would take his case and no judge listen to it. Hyde said that 
right there was where he was mistaken —everybody in town sustained 
Morgan; Hal Braylon, a very smart lawyer, had taken his case; the 
courts being in vacation, it was to be tried before a referee, and cx- 
Governor Roop had already been appointed to that ofticc, an<l would 
open his court in a large public hall near the hotel at two that after¬ 
noon. 

The General was amazed. He said he had suspected before that 
the people of that Territory were fools, and now he knew it. But he 
said rest easy, rest easy, and collect the witnesses, for the victory was 
just as certain as if the conflict were already over. Hyde wijicd away 
h!s fears and left. 

At two in the afternoon referee Roop’s court opened, and Roop 
appeared throned among his sheriffs, the witnesses, and spectators, 
and wearing upon his face a solemnity so awe-inspiring that some 
of his fellow-conspirators had misgivings that maybe he h.ad not 
comprehended, after all, that this w.os merely a joke. An »mcarlhly 
stillness prevailed, for at the slightest noise the judge uttered sternly 
the command: 

“Order in the court!” 

And the sheriffs promptly echoed it Presently the General elbowed 
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liis w.i)- lhrouj;li iho crowd of spectators, wjlli Ins arms full of law¬ 
books, and on his cars fell an order from the jutige which was llte first 
respectful recognition of his liigh otVicial dignity that had ever saluted 
them, and it tric kled pleasantly through his whole systetn: 

“ Way for the United Slates Attorney ! ” 

'I'he witnesses were called — legislators, high Government officers, 
ranchmen, miners, Indians, Chinamen, negroes. 'Phrec-fourths of 
them were called by the defendant Morgan, but no matter, their testi¬ 
mony invariably went in favour of the plaintiff Hyde. Kach new wit¬ 
ness only added new testimony to the absurrlity of a man's claiming to 
own another man s property because his farm hail slid down on top of 
it. 'I'hen the Morgan lawyers made their speeches, and seemed to 
n.kc singularly weak ones—they did really notliing to hell) the Morgan 
cause. And now the General, with exultation in his face, got up and 
made an impassioned effort: he pounded the table, he banged the 
law-books, he shouleil, and roared, and howled, he (piolcd from every¬ 
thing and everybody, poetry, sarcasm, statistics, history, pathos> bathos, 
blasphemy, and wound up with a grand war-whoop for free speech, 
freedom of the press, free schools, the Glorious Bird of America, and 
the principles of eternal justice! |^Applause.] 

When the General sat down, he did it with the conviction that if 
there was anything in good strong testimony, a great speech, and be¬ 
lieving and .admiring countenances all around, Mr. Morgan’s case was 
killed. l*‘x Governor Roop leant his head upon his hand for some 
minutes, tliinking, and the still audience waited for his decision. Then 
lie got up and stood erect, with bended head, and thought again. 
Then he walked the' floor with long, deliberate strides, his chin in 
his hand, and still the audience waited. At last he returned to his 
throne, seated himself, and began, impressively: 

“Gentlemen, I feel the great responsibility that rests upon me this 
day. 'Phis is no ordinary case. On the contrary, it is plain that it is 
the most solemn and awful that ever man was called upon to decide. 
Gentlemen, I have listened attentively to the evidence, and have per¬ 
ceived that the weight of it, the overwhelming weight of it, is in favour 
of the plaintiff Hyde. I have listened also to the remarks of counsel 
with high interest—and especially will I commend the masterly and 
irrefutable logic of the distinguished gentleman who represents th^ 
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plainti/ir. But, gentlcnici), let us beware how we allow mere human 
testimony, human ingenuity in argmnent, and human ideas of e<ju’*y, 
to influence us at a moment so solemn as this. Gentlemen, it ill bo» 
comes us, worms as we are, to meddle with the det rees of Hea' n. It 
is plain to me that Heaven, in its inscrutable wisdom, ha.s seen fit to 
move this defendant’s ranch for a purpose. We are but creatures, and 
we must submit. If Heaven has chosen to favour the defendant 
Morgan in this marked and wonderful manner; and if Heaven, dis¬ 
satisfied with the position of the Morgan ranch upon the mountiin- 
bide, has chosen to remove it to a position more eligible ami more 
advantageous for its owner, it ill becomes us, insects as we are, to 
tjuestion the legality of the act or inijuire into the reasons that 
prompted it. No—Heaven created the ranches, and it is Heaven’.® 
prerogative to rearrange them, to experiment with them, to shift them 
around at its pleasure. It is for us to submit without repining. 1 
warn you that this thing whic h has happened is a thing wiili which 
the sacrilegious hands and brains and longues of men must not 
meddle. Gentlemen, it is the verdict of this court, that the plaintiff, 
Richard Hyde, has been deprived of his ranch by the visitation of 
God ! And from this decision there is no appeal.” 

Buncombe seized his cargo of law-lxjoks and jilunged out of the 
court-room frantic with indignation. He pronounced Roop to be a 
miraculous fool, an inspired idiot. In all good faith he returned at 
night and remonstrated with Roop upon his extravagant decision, and 
implored him to walk the floor and think for half an hour, and sec if 
he could not figure out some sort of modification of the verdict. 
Roop yielded at last and got up to walk. He walked two hours and 
a half, and at last his face lit up happily, and Jie told Buncombe it 
had occurred to him that the ranch underneath the new Morgan 
ranch still belonged to Hyde, that his title to the ground w'as just as 
good as it had ever been, and therefore he was of ojiinion that Hyde 
had a right to dig it out from under there, and- 

The General never waited to hear the end of it. He was always 
an impatient and irascible man, that way. At the end of two months 
the fact that he had been played upon with a joke had managed to 
bore itself, like another Hoosac Tunnel, through the solid adamant of 
his understanding. 
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Whrn \vc finally left for Esmeralda, horseback, we had an addition 
to llic company in iho person of Capl. John Nyc, the Governors 
brother. He had a good memory, and a tongue hung in the middle. 
'I Ills is a combination which gives immortality to conversation. Capt. 
John never siifTcrcd the talk to flag or falter once during the hundred 
and twenty miles of the journey. In addition to his conversational 
powers, he had one or two other endowments of a marked character. 
One was a singular “ handiness ” about doing anything and everj’thing, 
from laying out a railroad or organizing a political party, down to 
sewing on buttons, shoeing a horse, or setting a broken leg, or a hen. 
Another was a spirit of accommodatinn that prompted him to take 
the needs, difticuliies, and perplexities of anybody and everybody 
upon his own shoulders at any and all times, and dispose of them 
with admirable facility and alacrity j hence he always managed to 
find vacant beds in crowded inns, and plenty to eat in the emptiest 
larders. And finally, wherever he met a man, woman, or child, in 
camp, inn, or desert, he either knew such parties personally or had 
been acquainted with a relative of tlie same. Such another travelling 
comrade was never seen before. I cannot forbear giving a specimen 
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of tlie way in which he overcame difticiilties. On the second day out 
we arrived, very tired and hungry', at a i>oor little inn in the desert, 
and were told that the house was full; no provisions on liaml, and 
neither hay nor barley to spare for the horses : we must move on. 
I'he rest of us wanted to hurry on while it was yet ligltt, but Capt. 
John insisted on stopping awhile. We dismounted and entered. 
There was no welcome for us on any face. Capt. Jolm began his 
blandishments, and within twenty minutes he had accomphdied the 
following things, viz.: found old acquaintances in three teamsters; 
discovered that he used to go to school with the laiullord s mother; 
recognized his wife as a lady whose life he liad saved once in Cali¬ 
fornia, by stopping her runaway horse; mended a child’s broken toy, 
and won the favour of its mother, a guest of the inn; helped the ostler 
to bleed a horse, and prescribed for another horse that had the 
‘‘heaves treated the entire parly three times at the landlord’s bar; 
produced a later paper than anybody had seen for a week, and sat 
himself down to read the news to a deeply interested audience. I'lic 
result, summed up, was as follows:—The ostler found plenty of feed 
for our horses; we had a trout supper, an exceedingly sociable time 
after it, good beds to sleep in, and a surprising breakfast in the 
morning; and when we left, wc left lamented by all! Capt. John 
had some bad trails, but he had some uncommonly valuable ones to 
offset them with. 

Esmeralda was in many respects another Humboldt, but in a little 
more forward state. The claims we had been paying assessments on 
were entirely worthless, and we threw them away. The principal one 
cropped out of the top of a knoll that was fourteen foot high, and the 
inspired board of directors were running a tunnel under that knoll to 
strike the ledge. The tunnel would have to be seventy feet long, and 
would then strike the ledge at the same depth that a shaft twelve feet 
deep would have reached 1 'I'he board were living on the “ assess¬ 
ments.” [\.B.—This hint comes loo late for the enlightenment of 
New York silver miners, they have already learned all about this neat 
trick by experience.] The board had no desire to strike the ledge, 
knowing that it was as barren of silver as a kerbstone. Tliis remi- 
,niscence calls to mind Jim Townsends tunnel. He had paid assess¬ 
ments on a mine caUed the “Daley” till he was wellnigh penniless. 
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Finally an assessment was levied to run a tunnel two hundred and 
fifty feet on the Daley, and Townsend went up on the hill to look into 
matters. He found the Daley cropping out of the apex of an ex¬ 
ceedingly sharp-pointed peak, and a couple of men up there “ facing ” 
the proposed tunnel. Townsend made a calculation. Then he said 
to the men, 

*‘So you have taken a contract to run a tunnel into this hill two 
hundred and fifty teet to strike this ledge?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, do you know that you have got one of the most expensive 

and arduous undertakings before you that was ever conceived by 
man ? ” 

“ ^Vhy, no ; how is that?” 

“ Because this hill is only twenty-five feet through from side to side; 
and so you have got to build two hundred and twenty-five feet of your 
tunnel on trestle-work ! ” 

The ways of silver mining boards are exceedingly dark and sinuous. 

We took up various claims, and commemed shafts and tunnels on 
them, but never finished any of them. We had to do a certain 
amount of work on each to “ hold ” it, else other parties could seize 
our property after the expiration of ten days. We were always hunting 
up new claims and doing a little work on them, and then waiting for 
a buyer—who never came. We never found any ore that would yield 
more than fifty dollars a ton ; and as the mills charged fifty dollare a 
ton for working ore and extracting the silver, our pocket-money melted 
stcaddy away, and none returned to take its place. We lived in a 
little cabin, and cooked for ourselves, and altogether it was a hard 

life, though a hopeful one—for we never ceased to expect fortune and 
a customer to burst upon us some day. 

At last, when flour reached a dollar a pound, and money Could not 
be borrowed on the best security at less than eight per cent, a month, 

I (being without the security too) abandoned mining and went to 
milling. That is to say, I went to work as a common labourer in a 
quartz mill, at ten dollars a week and board. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I HAD already learned how hard and long and dismal a task it is to 
burrow down into the bowels of the earth and get out the coveted 
ore; and now I learned that the burrowing was only half the work, 
and that to get the silver out of the ore was the dreary and laborious 
other half of it We had to turn out at six in the morning and keep 
at it till dark. This mill was a six stamp affair, driven by steam. Six 
tall upright rods of iron, as large as a man’s ankle, and heavily shod 
with a mass of iron and steel at their lower ends, were framed together 
like a gate, and these rose and fell, one alter the other, in a ponderous 
dance, in an iron box called a “ battery.” Each of these rods or 
stamps weighed six hundred pounds. One of us stood by the battery 
all day long, breaking up masses of silver-bearing rock with a sledge, 
and shovelling it into the batter)'. The ceaseless dance of the stamps 
pulverized the rock to jwwder, and a stream of water that trickled 
into the battery turned it to a creamy paste. The minutest particles 
were driven through a fine wire screen which fitted close around the 

batter)’, and were washed into great tubs, warmed by super heated 
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steam — amalgamatiiig-pans. they are called. The mass of pulp in 
the j)ans was kept constantly stirred up by revolving “mullers." A 
quantity of quicksilver was kept always in the battery, and tliis seized 
some of the liberated gold and silver particles and held on to them ; 
quicksilver was shaken in a fine shower into the pans, also, about every 
half-hour, through a buckskin sack. Quantities of coarse salt and 
sulphate of copper were added, from time to time, to assist the amal¬ 
gamation by destroying base metals which coated the gold and silver, 
and would not let it unite with the quicksilver. All these tiresome 
things we had to attend to constantly. Streams of dirty water flowed 
always from the pans, and were carried off in broad wooden troughs 
to the ravine. One would not suppose that atoms of gold and silver 
would float on top of six inches of water, but they did; and in order 
to catch tlicm, coarse blankets were laid in the troughs, and little ob¬ 
structing “riffles,” charged with quicksilver, were placed here and 
there across the troughs also. These riffles had to be cleaned and 
the blankets washed out every evening, to get their precious accumu¬ 
lations ; and after all this eternity of trouble one-third of the silver 
and gold in a ton of rock would find its way to the end of the troughs 
in the ravine at last, and have to be worked over again some day. 
There is notlung so aggravating as silver milling. There never was 
any idle time in that mill. 'I'hcre was always something to do. It is 
a pity that Adim could not have gone straight out of Eden into a 
quartz mill, in order to understand the full force of his doom to “ earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow.” Every now and then, during the 
(lay, we had to scoop some pulp out of the pans, and tediously “wash” 
it in a horn spoon—wash it little by little over the edge till at last 
nothing was left but some little dull globules of quicksilver in the 
bottom. If they were soft and yielding, the pan needed some salt or 
some sulphate of copper or some other chemical rubbish to assist 
digestion; if they were crisp to the touch and would retain a dint, 
they were freighted with all the silver and gold they could seize and 
hold, and consequently the pans needed a fresh charge of quicksilver. 
When there was nothing else to do one could always “screen tailings.” 
1 hat is to say, he could shovel up the dried sand that had washed 
down to the ravine tlirough the troughs and dash it against an up¬ 
right wire screen to free it from pebbles and prepare it for working 
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over. The process of amalgamation differcil in the various nulls, and 
this included changes in st\lc of pans and other macliinery. and a 
great diversity of opinion e.visted as to the best in use, but none of 
the methods employed involved the principle of milling ore without 
“screening the tailings.” Of all recreations in the world, screening 
on a hot day, with a long-handled shovel, is the most undesirable. 

At the end of the week the machinery was stopped ami wc -cleaned 


up.” That is to say, we got the pulp out of the pans and batteries, 
and washed the mud patiently away till nothing was left but the long 
accumulating mass of (luicksilver, with its imprisoned treasures. I Ins 
we made into heavy, compact snow-balls, and piled them up in a 
bright luxurious heap for inspection. Making these snow-balls cost 
me a fine gold ring—that and ignorance together; for the ijuicksilver 
invaded the ring with the same facility with which water saturates a 
sjionge—separated its particles, and the ring crumbled to pieces. 

We put our pile of quicksilver balls into an iron retort that liad a 
l>ipe leading from it to a pail of water, and then applied a roasting 
heat. The quicksilver turned to vapour, escaped through the pipe 
into the pail, and the water turned it into good wholesome quicksilver 
again. Quicksilver is very costly, and they never waste it. On open¬ 
ing the retort, there was our week’s work—a lump of pure white frosty- 
looking silver, twice as large as a man’s head. Terhajis a fifth of the 
mass was gold, but the colour of it did not show—would not have 
shown if two-thirds of it had been gold. Wc melted it up and made 


a solid brick of it by pouring it into an iron brick-mould. 

By such a tedious and laborious process were silver bricks obtained. 
This mill was but one of many others in operation at the lime. 1 he 
first one in Nevada was built at Egan Canyon, ami was a small, 
insignificant affair, and compared most unftivourably with some of tlic 
immense establishments afterwards located at Virginia City and else- 


wlicrc 

From our bricks a little corner was chipped off for the “ fire-assay 
—a method used to determine the proportions of gold, silver, and 
base metals in the mass. 'I'his is an interesting process. The chip 
is hammered out as thin as paper, and weighed on scales so fine and 
sensitive, that if you weigh a two-inch scrap of paper on them and 
then write your name on the paper with a coarse soft pencil, and weigh 
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it again, tlie scales will lake marked notice of 


the addition. 


Then 


a little lead (also weighed) is rolled up with the flake of silver, and the 
two are melted at a great heat in a sm.all vessel called a cupel, made 
by compressing bone-ashes into a cup shape in a steel mould. The 
base metals oxydize, and are absorbed by the lead into the pores of 
tlie cupel. A button or globule of perfectly pure gold and silver is 
left behind, and by weighing it and noting the loss, the assayer knows 
the proportion of base metal the brick contains. He has to separate 
the gold from the silver now. Tlie button is hammered out flat and 
thin, put in the furnace and kept some time at a red heat; after cooling 
it off it is rolled up like a quill and heated in a glass vessel containing 
nitric acid; the acid dissolves the silver, and leaves the gold pure and 
ready to be wejghcd on its own merits. Then salt water is poured 
into the vessel containing tlie dissolved silver, and the silver returns 
to a palpable form again and sinks to the bottom. Nothing now re¬ 
mains but to weigh it; then the proportions of the several metals 
contained in the brick arc known, and the assayer stamps the value 
of the brick upon its surface. 

1 he sagacious reader will know now, without being told, that the 
speculative miner, in getting a “fire-assay” made of a piece of rock 
from liis mine (to help him sell the same), was not in the habit of 
jiicking out the least valuable fragment of rock on his dump-pile, but 
quite the contrary, I Iiave seen men hunt over a pile of nearly 
wortliless quartz for an hour, and at last find a little piece as large as 
a filbert, which was rich in gold and silver—and this was reserved for 
a firc-ass.ay ! Of course the fire-assay would demonstrate that a ton of 
such rock would yield hundreds of dollars ; and on such assays many 
an utterly worthless mine was sold. 

Assaying was a good business, and so some men engaged in it, oc¬ 
casionally, who were not strictly scientific and capable. One assayer 
got such rich results out of all specimens brought to him that in time 
he acquired almost a monopoly of the business. But like all men who 
achieve success, he became an object of envy and suspicion. The* 
other assayers entered into a conspiracy against him, and let some 
prominent citizens into the secret in order to show that they meant 
fairly. Then they broke a little fragment off a carpenter’s grindstone, 
and got a stranger to take it to the popular scientist and get it assayed. 
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In the course of an hour the result came—whereby it appeated that .i 
ton of that rock would yield $1,284.40 in silver, and $360.36 in gold ' 

Due publication of the whole matter was made in the paper, an<i 
the popular assayer left town “between two days." 

I will remark, in passing, that I only remained in the milling busi¬ 
ness one week. I told my employer 1 could not stay longer wiilu)ut 
an advance in my wages; that I liked qua^t^ nulling, indeed was in¬ 
fatuated with it; that I had never before grown so tenderly attached 
to an occupation in so short a time ; that nothing, it seemed to me, 
gave such scoi>e to intellectual activity as feeding a battery and screen¬ 
ing tailings, and nothing so stimulated tlte moral attributes as retorting 
bullion and washing blankets: still, I felt constrained to ask an in¬ 
crease of salary. 

He said he was paying me ten dollars a weik. and thought it a 
good round sum. How much did I want? 

I said about four hundred thousand dollars a month, and l>oard, 
was about all I could reasonably ask, considering tlie hard limes. 

IwasorderedofT the premises! and yet,when 1 look back to those<!ays, 
and call to mintl the exceeding hardness of the labour 1 perlormcd in 
that mill, I only regret that 1 ditl not ask him seven hundred thousaml. 

Shortly after this I began to grow crazy, along with the rest of the 
population, about the mysterious and wonderful “cement mine,’ and 
to make preparations to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
offer to go and help hunt for it. 




ON A SECRF.T EXPEDITION. 


CII/VPTER XXXVII. 

It was somewlierc in the nciglibourhood of Mono Lake that the 
marvellous Whiteman cement mine was supposed to lie. Every now 
and tlicn it would be reported that Mr. W. had passed stealthily through 
Esmeralda at dead of night, in disguise, and then we would liave a 
wild excitement because he must be steering for his secret mine, and 
now was the lime to follow him. In less than three hours after day¬ 
light all the horses and mules and donkeys in the vicinity would be 
bought, hired, or stolen, and half the community would be off for the 
mountains, following in tlie wake of Whiteman. But W. would drift 
about through the mountain gorges for days together, in a purposeless 
sort of way, until the provisions of the miners ran out, and they 
would have to go back home. I have known it reported at eleven at 
night, in a large mining camp, that Whiteman had just passed through, 
and in two hours the streets, so quiet before, would be swarming with 
men and animals. Every individual would be trying to be very secret 
but yet venturing to whisper to just one neighbour that W. had passed 
through. And long before daylight—this in the dead of winter —the 
stampede would be complete, the camp deserted, and the whole popu- 
lation gone chasing after W, 
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The tradition was that in the early immigration, more than twenty 
years ago, three young Germans, brothers, who hail sur\ ived an Indian 
massacre on tlie Plains, wandered on foot through the deserts, avoid¬ 


ing all trails and roads, and 
simply holding a westerly direc¬ 
tion and hoping to find Califor¬ 
nia before they starved or died 
of fatigue. And in a gorge in 
the mountains they sat down to 
rest one day, when one of them 
noticed acuriousvein of cement 
running along the ground, shot 
full of lumps of dull yellow 
metal. They saw that it was 
gold, and that here was a for¬ 
tune to be acquired in a single 
day. 'I'he vein was about as 
wide as a kerbstone, and fully 
two-thirds of it was pure gold. 
Every pound of the wonderful 
cement was worth wellnigh two 
hundred dollars. Each of the 
brothers loaded himself with 
about twenty-tive pounds of it, 
and then they covered uj) all 
traces of the vein, made a rude 
drawing of the locality and the 
principal landmarks in the 
vicinity, and started westward 
again. But troubles thickened 
about them. In their wander¬ 
ings one brother fell and broke 
his leg, and the others were 
obliged to go on and leave him 
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to die in the wilderness. An¬ 
other, worn out and starving, gave up by-and-bye, and laid down 
to die, but after two or three weeks of incredible hardships, the 
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third reached tlic sclllcnients of Californ»a, exljauslcd, sick, and his 
mind deranged by his svitlcrings. He had llirown away all his cement 
but a few fragments, but these were sufficient to set everybody wild 
ivitli excitement. However, he liad had enough ol ilie cement country, 
and nothing could induce him to lead a party thither. He was entirely 
content to work on a farm for wages. But he gave Whiteman his 
map, and describcrl the cement region as well as he could, and thus 
transferred the curse to that gentleman—for when I had my one ac- 
accidental glimpse of Mr. W. in Esmeralda he had been hunting for 
the lost mine, in hunger and thirst, poverty and sickness, for twelve 
or thirteen years. Some people believed he had found it, but most 
people believed he had not. I saw a i>iecc of cement as large as my 
fist which was said to have been given to Whiteman by the young 
German, anil it was of a seductive nature. Lumps of virgin gold 
were as thick in it as raisins in a slice of fruit cake. The privilege of 
working such a mine one week would be sufficient for a man of reason¬ 
able desires. 

A new partner of ours, a Mr. Higbie, knew Whiteman well by sight,. 
and a friend of ours, a Mr. Van Dorn, was well acquainted with him, 
and not only that, but had Whiteman’s promise tliat he should have a 
private hint in time to enable him to join the next cement expedition. 
Vai^ Doran had promised to extend the hint to us. One evening 
Higbie came in greatly excited, and said he felt certain he had recog¬ 
nized Whiteman, up town, disguised and in a pretended state of in¬ 
toxication. In a little while Van Doran arrived and confirmed the 
news ; and so we gathered in our cabin, and with heads close together 
arranged our plans in impressive whispers. 

We were to leave town quietly, after midnight, in two or three small 
parties, so as not to attract attention, and meet at dawn on the “divide** 
overlooking Mono Lake, eight or nine miles distant. We were to 
make no noise after starting, and not speak above a whisper under 
any circumstances. It was believed that for once Whiteman’s pre¬ 
sence was unknown in the town and his expedition unsuspected. Our 
conclave broke up at nine o’clock, and we set about our preparations 
diligently and with profound secresy. At eleven o’clock we saddled 
our horses, hitched them with their long riatas (or lassos), and then 
brought out a side of bacon, a sack of beans, a small sack of coffee. 
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some sugar, a hurxJrcd pounds of flour in sai ks, some tin cnp>, and a 
coffee-pot, frying-pan, and some few other nec essary articles. All those 
things were “ packed’’ on the back of a led horse ; and whoever has 
not been taught, by a Spanish adept, to pack an animal, let him never 
hope to do the thing by natural smartness. I hat is impo.-'sible. Higlne 
had had some experience, but was not perfect, lie put on the pack 
saddle (a thing like a saw-buck), piled the property on it, and then 
wound a rope all over and about it and under it, “ every whu h way, 
taking a hitch in every now and then, and occasionally surging b-ick 
on it till the horse’s sides sank in and he gasped for breath ; but 
ever)' time the lashings grew tight in one place they loosened in another. 
We never did get the load light all over, but we got it so that it would 
do, after a fashion, and then we st.arted, in single file, close order, and 
without *a word. It was a dark night. We kept the middle of the 
road, and proceeded in a slow walk past the rows of cabins, and when¬ 
ever a miner came to his <ioor I trembled for fear the liglit would 


shine on us and excite curiosity. But nothing happened. \\e beg.m 
the long winding ascent of the canyon toward the “divide, and pre¬ 
sently the cabins began to grow infrequent, and the interv.rls between 
them wider and wider, and then I began to breathe tolerably freel) 
and feel less like a thief and a murderer. I was in the rear, leading 


the pack horse. As the ascent grew steeper he grew proportionately 
less satisfied with his cargo, and began to jmU back on his riata occ.i 
sionaliy, and delay progress. My comrades were passing out of sight 
in the gloom. I was getting anxious. I coaxed and bullied the pack- 
hoise till I presently got him into a trot, and then the tm cups and 
cans strung about his person frightened him, and he ran. His tuUa 
wao 7/ound around the pommel of my saddle, and so, as he went , 
he dragged me from my horse, and the two animals travelled ^ 
on without me. But I was not alone—the loosened cargo turn et 
overboard from the pack-horse and fell close to me. It was a roast 
of almost the last cabin. A miner came out and said . 


“ Hello r , 

I was thirty steps from him, and knew he could not see me, 1 wa 

soverydark in the shadow of the mountain. So I lay still. Anot ler 

appeared in the light of the cabin door, and presenti) the two men 
walked toward me. They stopped within ten steps of me, an one sai 
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“St! Listen.” 

I could not have been in a more distressed state if 1 had been 
escaping justice with a price on my head. Then the miners appeared 
to sit down on a boulder, though I could not see them distinctly enough 
to be very sure what they did. One said : 

“ I heard a noise, as plain as I ever heard anything. It seemed to 
about there-” 

A stone whizzed by my head. I flattened myself out in the dust 
like a postage stamp, and thought to njyself if he mended his aim 
ever so little he would probably hear another noise. In my heart, 
now, I execrated secret expeditions. I promised myself that this 
should be my last, though the Sierras were ribbed with cement veins, 
'rhen one of the men said : 

“ I ’ll tell you what! Welch knew what he was talking about when 
he said he saw Whiteman to-day. I heard horses—that was the noise. 
I am going down to Welch’s, right away.’* 

They left and I was glad. I did not care whither they went, so they 
went. I was willing they should visit Welch, and the sooner the 
better. 

As soon as they closed their cabin door my comrades emerged 
from the gloom: they had caught the horses and were waiting for a 
clear coast again. We remounted the cargo on the pack-horse and 
got under way, and as day broke we reached the “ divide” and joined 
Van Dorn. Then we journeyed down into the valley of the lake, 
and feeling secure, we halted to cook breakfast, for we were tired and 
sleepy and hungry. Three hours later the rest of the population filed 
over the “ divide ” in .a long procession, and drifted off out of sight 
around the boarders of the lake! 

Whether or not my accident had produced this result we never 
knew, but at least one thing was certain—the secret was out, and 
Whiteman would not enter upon a search for the cement mine this 
time. We were filled with chagrin. 

We held a council and decided to make the best of our misfortune, 
and enjoy a week’s holiday on the borders of the curious lake. 
Mono, it is sometimes called, and sometimes the “ Dead Sea of Cali¬ 
fornia.” It is one of the strangest freaks of nature to be found in 
any land, but it is hardly ever mentioned in print and very seldom 
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visited, because it liei away off the usual routes of travel, and besides, 
it is so difficult to get at that only men content to endure the roughest 
life will consent to take upon themselves the discomforts of such a trip. 
On the morning of our second day, we travelled around to a remote 
and particularly wild spot on the boarders of the lake, where a stream 
of fresh ice-cold water entered it from the mountain side, and tlien 
we went regularly into camp. We hired a large boat and two shot¬ 
guns from a lonely ranchman who lived some ten miles further on, 
and made ready for comfort and recreation. We soon got throroughly 
acquainted with the lake and all its peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

Mono Lake lies m a lifeless, treeless, hideous desert, eight thou¬ 
sand leet above the level of the sea, and is guarded by mountains two 
thousand feet higher, whose summits are always clothed in clouds. 
'I'his solemn, silent, sailless sea—this lonely tenant of the loneliest 
spot on earth—is little graced with the picturesque. It is an unpre¬ 
tending expanse of greyish water, about a hundred miles in circum¬ 
ference, with two islands in its centre, mere upheavals of rent and 
scorched and blistered lava, snowed over with grey banks and drifts 
of pumicestone and ashes, the winding-sheet of the dead volcano 
whose vast crater the lake has seized upon and occupied. 

The lake is two hundred feet deep, and its sluggish waters are so 
strong with alkali that if you only dip the most hopelessly soiled gar¬ 
ment into them once or twice, and wring it out, it will be found as 
clean as though it had been through the ablest of washerwomen's 
hands. While we camped there our laundry work was easy. We tied 
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the week’s washing astern of our boat, and sailed a cjuartcr of a mile, 
and the job was complete, all to the wringing out. If we inrcw the 
water on our heads and gave tliem a rub or so, the white lather would 
pile up three inches high. This water is not good for bruised ])larc' 
and abrasions of the skin. W'e had a valuable dog. lie bad r.iw 
places on him. He had more raw places on him than sound ones. 
He was the rawest dog I almost ever saw. He jumpc<l overboard 
one day to get away front the flies. Hut it was bad judgment. In 
liis condition it would have been just as comfortable to jump into the 
fire. The alkali water nipped him in all the raw places simultaneously, 
and he struck out for the shore with considerable interest. He ycljied 
and barked and howled as he went, and by the time he got to the 
shore there was no bark to him, for he had barked the bark all out 
of his inside, and the alkali water had cleaned the bark all o/T his out¬ 
side, and he probably wished he had never embarked in any such 
enterprise. He ran round and round in a circle, and pawed the earth 
and clawed the air, and threw double somersaults, sometimes back¬ 
wards and sometime.s forwards, in the most extraordinary manner. He 
was not a demonstrative dog as a general thing, but rather of a grave 
and serious turn of mind, and I never saw him take so much interest in 
anything before. He finally stnick out over the mountains, at a gait 
which we estimated at about two hundred and fifty miles an hour, and 
he is going yet. This was about nine years ago. We look for what 
is left of him along here every day. 

A white man cannot drink the water of Mono Lake, for it is nearly 
pure ley. It is said that the Indians in the vicinity drink it some¬ 
times, though. It is not improbable, for they are among the purest 
liars I ever saw. [There will be no additional charge for tins joke, 
except to parties requiring an explanation of it. 'I'liis joke has re¬ 
ceived high commendation from some of the ablest minds of the age.] 

There are no fish in Mono Lake—no frogs, no snakes, no polliwigs 
—nothing, in fact, that goes to make life desirable. Millions of wild 
ducks and sea-gulls swim about the surface, but no living thing exists 
under the surface, except a while feathery sort of worm, one luiTf an 
inch long, which looks like a bit of white thread frayed out at the 
sides. If you dip up a gallon of water, you will get about fifteen 
thousand of these. They give lo the water a sort of greyish-white 
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appearance. Then tliere is a fly, which looks something like our 
house-fly. These settle on the beach to eat the worms that wash 
ashore, and any time you can sec there a belt of flies an inch deep 
and six feet wide, and tins belt extends clear around the lake—a belt 
of flies one hundred miles long. If you throw a stone among them, 
they swarm up so thick that they look dense, like a cloud. You can 
hold them under water as long as you please—they do not mind it— 
they are only proud of it. When you let them go, they pop up to the 
surface as dry as a Patent Office report, and walk off as unconcernedly 
as if they had been educated especially with a view to affording in¬ 
structive entertainment to man in that particular way. Providence 
leaves nothing to go by chance. All things have their uses and their 
part and proper place in Nature’s economy: the ducks cat the flies— 
the flies eat the worms—the Indians eat all three—the wild cats eat 
the Indians—the white folks eat the wild cats—and thus all things are 
lovely. 

Mono Lake is a hundred miles in a straight line from the ocean, 
and between it and the ocean are one or two ranges of mountains; 
yet thousands of sea gulls go there every season to lay their eggs and 
rear their young. One would as soon expect to find sea-gulls in 
Kansas. And in this connection let us observe another instance of 
Nature’s wisdom. The islands in the lake being merely huge masses 
of lava, coated over wdth ashes and pumicestonc, and utterly innocent 
of vegetation or anything that would burn, and sea-gulls' eggs being 
entirely useless to anybody unless they be cooked. Nature has provided 
an unfailing spring of boiling water on the largest island, and you can 
put your eggs in there, and in four minutes you can boil them as 
hard as any statement I have made during the past fiffeen years. 
Within ten feet of the boiling spring is a spring of pure cold water, 
sweet and wholesome. So in that island you get your board and 
washing free of charge; and if Nature had gone further and furnished 
a nice American hotel clerk who wa.s crusty and disobliging, and 
didn’t know anything about the time tables, or the railroad routes— 
or—anything—and was proud of it—I would not wish for a more desir¬ 
able boarding-house. 

Half a dozen little mountain brooks flow into Mono X^ake, but not 
a stroam of any kind flov's out of it. It neither rises nor falls appa- 
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rently, and what it does with its surplus water is a daik aiul bloody 
mystery. 

There- are only two seasons in the region round about Mono Lake, 
and these arc—the breaking up of one winter and the beginning of 
the next. More than once (in Esmeralda) I have seen a perfectly 
blistering morning open up with the thermometer at ninety degrees at 
eight o’clock, and seen the snow fall fourteen inches deep, and that 
same identical thermometer go down to forty-four degrees under 
shelter before nine o'clock at night. Under f.ivourable circumsMnccs 
it snows at least once in every single month in the year in the little 
town of Mono. So uncertain is the climate in summer that a l.idy 
who goes out visiting cannot hope to be prepared for all emcrgencie.s 
unless she takes her fan under one arm and her snow-shoes under the 
other. ^Vhcn they have a Fourth of July procession it generally snows 
on them, and they do say that as a general thing whcit a man calls for 
a brandy toddy there, the bar-kceper chops it off will) a hatchet and 
wraps it up in a paper like majde sugar. Ami it is further reported that 
the old soakers haven't any teeth—wore them out eating gin cocktails 
and brandy punches. I do not endorse that statement—I simply give it 
for what it is worth, and it is worth—well, I should say millions, to 
any man who can believe it without straining himself, but I do en¬ 
dorse the snow on the Fourth of July, because I know that to be true. 
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A JUMP FOR LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

About seven o’clock one blistering liot morning—for it was now 
dead summer-time—Higbie and I took the boat and started on a 
voyage ot discovery to the two islands. We had often longed to do 
tl)is, but had been deterred by the fear of storms; for they were fre¬ 
quent, and severe enough to capsize an oidinary row-boat like ours 
without great difficulty—and once capsized, death would ensue in spite 
of the bravest swimming, for that venomous water would eat a man’s 
eyes out like fire, and bum him out inside too, if he shipped a sea. It 
was called twelve miles straight out to the islands—a long pull and a 
warm one—but the morning was so quiet and sunny, and the lake so 
smooth and glassy and dead, that we could not resist the temptation. 
So we filled two large tin canteens with water (since we were not ac¬ 
quainted with the locality of the spring said to exist on the large 
island), and started. Higbie’s brawny muscles gave the boat good 
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speed, but by the lime we reached our destination we jud‘^e<l ihat we 
had pulled nearer fifteen miles than twelve. 

We landed on the big island and went ashore. We tried the water 
in the canteens now, and found that the sun had spoiled it ; it was 
so brackish that we could not drink it; so we poiire<l it out and began 
a search for the spring; for thirst augments fast as ^oon as it is a[)pa- 
rent that one has no means at hand of quenching it. The island 
was a long, moderately high lull of ashes—notliing hut grey ashes an^l 
pumicestone, in which we sunk to our knees at every step and ail 
around the lop was a forbitlding wall of scoi< lied and blaste<l rocks. 
When we reached the top and got within the wall, we found siinjilya 
shallow far-reaching basin, carpeted with ashes, and here ami there a 
patch of fine sand. In places, picture.squc jets of steam shot up out 
of crevices, giving evidence that although this anc ient crater had gone 
out of active business, there was .still some fire left in its furnaces. 
Close to one of these jets of steam stood the only tree on the island, 
a small pine of most graceful shape ano most faultless sjmmclry; its 
colour was a brilliant green, for the stream drifted unceasingly through 
its branches and kcjit tb.cm always moist. It conlrastecl strangely 
enough, did this vigorous and beautiful outcast, with its dead and 
dismal surrounding-s. It was like a cheerful spirit in a mourning 
household. 

We hunted for the spring everywhere, traversing the full lengtli of 
the island (two or three miles), and crossing -it twice—climbing asli- 
hills patiently, and then sliding down the other side in a sitting posture, 
ploughing up smothering volumes of grey dust. Hut we found nothing 
but solitude, ashes, and a heart-breaking silence. Finally we noticed 
that the wind had risen, and we forgot our thirst in a solitude of 
greater importance; for, the lake being quiet, we had not taken pains 
about securing the boat We hurried back to a point overlooking our 
landing-place, and then—but mere words cannot describe our dismay 
—the boat was gone 1 The chances were that there w.as not another 
boat on the entire lake. The situation was not comfortable— in truth, 
to speak plainly, it was fearful. We were prisoners on a desolate island, 
in aggravating proximity to friends who were for the present helpless 
to aid us ; and what was still more uncomfortable was tlie reflection 
that we had neither food nor water. But presently we sighted the 
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boat. It was drifting along, leisurely, about fifty yards from shore, 
tossing in a foaming sea. It drifted, and continued to drift, but at 
the same safe distance from land, and we walked along abreast it and 
waited for fortune to favour us. At the end of an hour it approached 
a jutting cape, and Higbie ran ahead and posted himself on the 
utmost verge and prepared for the assault. If we failed there, there 
was no hope for us. It was driving gradually shoreward all the time,, 
now ; but whether it was driving fast enough to make the connection ; 
or not was the momentous question. When it got within thirty steps j 

of "Higbie I was so excited that I fancied I could hear my own heart < 

beat. When, a little later, it dragged slowly along and seemed about j 

to go by. only one little yard out of reach, it seemed as if my heart 
stood still; and when it was exactly abreast him and began to widen 
away, and he still standing like a watching statue, 1 knew my heart 
did stop. l!ut when he gave a great spring, the next instant, and lit I 

fairly in the stern, I discharged a war-whoop that woke the solitudes I i 

But it dulled my enthusiasm, presently, when he told me he had ^ 

not been caring whether the boat came within jumping distance or 
not, so that it passed within eight or ten yards of him, for he had 
made up his mind to shut his eyes and mouth, and swim that trifling 
distance. Imbecile that I was, I had not thought of that. It was 
only a long swim that could be fatal. 

The sea was running high and the storm increasing. It was grow* 
in" late, too—llirce or four in the afternoon. Whether to venture ' 
toward the mainland or not was a question of some moment. But 
we were so distressed by thirst that we decided to try it, and so Higbie 
fell to work and I took the steering-oar. When we had pulled a mile, 
laboriously, we were evidently in serious peril, for the storm had greatly 
augmented; the billows ran very high and were capped with foaming 
crests, tlie heavens were hung with black, and the wind blew with great 
fury. We would have gone back now, but we did not dare to turn 
the boat around, because as soon as she got in the trough of the sea | 
she would upset, of course. Our only hope lay in keeping her head 
on to the seas. It was hard work to do this, she plunged so, and so 
beat and belaboured the billows with her rising and falling b\)ws. 
Now and then one of Higbie’s oars would trip on the top of a wave, 
and the other one would snatch the boat half iiround in spite of roy 
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cumbersome steering apparatus. We were drenched by the sprays 
constantly, and the boat occasionally shipped water. By-and-bye, 
powerful as my comrade was, his great exertions began to tell on him, 
and he was anxious that I should change places with him till l;a could 
rest a little. But I told him this was impossible ; for if the steering- 
oar were dropped a moment while we changed, the boat would slue 
around into the trough of the sea, capsize, and in less than five minutes 
we would have a hundred gallons of soapsuds in us, and be eaten up 
so quickly that we could not even be present at our own inquest. 

But things cannot last always. Just as the darkness shut down we 
came booming into port, head on. Higbic dropped his oars to hurrah 
—I dropped mine to help —tire sea gave tlie boat a twist, and ovet 
she went! 

The agony that alkali water inflicts on bruises, chafes, ;»ad blislcivtl 
hands is unspeakable, and nothing but greasing all over will modify 
\t; but we ale, drank, and slept well that night, notwithstanding. 

In speaking of the peculiarities of Mono l^nkc, I ought to have 
mentioned that at intervals alt around its shores stand picturesque 
turret-looking masses, and clusters of a whitish coarse-grained rock, 
that resembles inferior mortar dried hard ; and if one breaks off frag¬ 
ments of this rock he will find perfectly shaped and thoroughly 
petrified gulls’ eggs deeply imbedded in tlie mass. How did they gel 
there? I simply stale the fact—for it is a fact—and leave the geo¬ 
logical reader to crack tlie nut at his leisure, and solve the problem 
after his own fashion. 

At the end of a week we adjourned to tlie Sierras on a fishing ex¬ 
cursion, and spent several days in camp under Snowy Castle Peak, 
and fished successfully for trout in r. bright miniature lake, whose 
surface was between ten and eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; cooling ourselves during the hot August noons by sitting on 
snow-banks ten feet deep, under whose sheltering edgesyf«c^/<ijx and 
dainty /tawers flourished /uxurioush, ami at night entertaining our¬ 
selves by almost freezing to death. 'Phen wc returned to Mono Lake, 
and finding that the cement excitement was over for the present, 
packed up and went back to Esmeralda. Mr. Ballou reconnoitred 
awhile, and not liking the prospect, set out alone for Humboldt. 

About this lime occurred a little incident whicli has always liad a 
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sort of Hitcresi for me, from the fact that it came so near “ instiga 
ling” my funeral. .\t a time when an Indian attack had been ex 
pected, t!ie citizens liid their gunpowder where it would be safe, and 
yet convenient to hand when wanted. A neighbour of ours liid six 
cans of rifle powder in the bake-oven of an old discarded cooking-stove 
wliich stood on the open ground near a frame outhouse or shed, and 



"STOVE HEAP GONE." 


from and after that day never thought of it again. We hired a half- 
lamed Indian to do some washing for us, and he took up quarters 
under the shed with his tub. 1 he ancient stove reposed within six feet, 
of him, and before his face. Finally it occurred to him that hot 
water would be better than cold, and lie went out and fired up under, 
that forgotten powder magazine, and set on a kettle of water. Then 
■ he returned to his tub. I entered the shed presently and tlirew down 
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some more clothes, and was about to speak to him when the stove 
blew up with a prodigious crash, and disappeared, leaving not a splinter 
behind. Fragments of it fell in the streets full two hundred yards 
asvay. Nearly a third of the shed roof over our heads was destroyed, 
and one of the stove-lids, after cutting a small stanchion half in two 
In front of the Indian, whizzed between us and drove partly through 
the weather-boarding beyond. I was as white as a sheet and as weak 
as a kitten, and speechless. But the Indian betrayed no trepidation, 
no distress, not even discomfort. He simply stopped washing, leaned 
forward, and surveyed the clean blank ground a moment, and theq re¬ 
marked: “Mphl Dam stove heap gone!”—and resumed his scrubbing 
as placidly as if it were an entirely customary thing fora stove to do. I 
will explain that “heap” is “ Injun-English ” for “ very much.” 'I'he 
reader will perceive the exhaustive expressiveness of it in the present 
instance. 



CHAPTER XE. 



I NOW come to a curious cpi* 
sode—the most curious, I ihink, 
that had yet accented my 
slothful, valueless, heedless 
career. Out of a hillside 
toward the upper end of the 
town, projected a wall of red¬ 
dish-looking quartz croppings, 
the e.xposed comb of a silver- 
bearing ledge, that extended 
deep down into the earth, of 
course. It was owned by a 
company entitled the “ Wide 
\Vest.” There was a shaft sixty 
or seventy feet deep on the 
under side of the croppings, 
and everybody was accjuainted 
with the rock that came from 
it—and tolerably rich rock it 
was, too, but nothing extraordi¬ 
nary. I will rcm{^rk here, that 
although to the inexperienced 
stranger all the (|uartz of a par¬ 
ticular “district” looks about 
alike, an old resident of the 
camp can take a glance at a 
mixed pile of rock, separate 
the fragments, and tell you 
which mine each came from, 
as easily as a confectioner can 

INTI'.UVItlWING THE “WIDE WEST. ^ 

separate and classify the various 
kinds and qualities of candy in a mixed heap of the article. 

All at once the town was thro.vn into a stale of extraordinary ex- 
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ciWtts^ut In mining parlance ihe \\’ide West had “struck it rich! 
Everj’body went to sec the new developments, and for some days 
there was such a crowd of people about the Wide West shaft that a 
stranger would have sui)posed there was a mass meeting in session 
there. No other topic was discussed but the rich strike, and nobody 
thought or dreamed about anything else. Every man brought away a 
specimen, ground it up in a hand mortar, washed it out in his horn 
Jpoon, and glared speechless upon the marvellous result. It was not 
hard rock, but black decomposed slufT, which could be crumbled in 
the hand like a baked potato, and when spread out on a paper ex* 
hibited a thick sprinkling of gold and particles of “native ’ silver. 
Higbie brought a handful to the cabin, and when he had washe<i it 
out, his amazement was beyond description. W’iile W'est stock soared 
skywards. It was said that repealed o/Ters had been made for it at a 
thousand dollars a fool, and promptly refused. W’e have all had the 
“blues”—the mere sky-blues—but mine were indigo now, because I 
did not own in the Wide W'est. The world seemed hollow to me, 
and existence a grief. I lost my appetite, and ceased to lake an 
interest in anything. Still I had to stay and listen to other people s 
rejoicings, because I had no money to get out of the camp with. 

The Wide West company put a stop to the carrying away of “ si^cci- 
mens,” and well they might, for every handful of the ore was worth a 
sum of some consequence. To show the exceeding value of the ore, 
I will remark that a sixteen-hundred-pounds parcel of it was sold, just 
as it lay, at the mouth of the shaft, at one dollar a pound; and the 
man who bought it *■ packed” it on mules a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles, over the mountains, to San Francisco, satisfied that it 
would yield at a rate that would richly compensate him for his trouble. 
The Wide West people also commanded their foreman to refuse any 
but their own operatives permission to enter the mine at any time or 
for any purpose. I kept up my “blue” meditations, and Higbie 
kept up a deal of thinking, too, but of a different sort. He puzzled 
over the “rock,” examined it with a glass, inspected it in different 
lights and from different points of view, and after each experiment 
delivered himself, in soliloquy, of one and the same unvarying opinion, 
in the same unvarying formula : 

“ It is not Wide West rock I” 
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He said once or twice that he meant to have a look into the Wide 
West shaft if he got shot for it. I was wretched, and did not care 
whether he got a look into it or not. He failed that day and tried 
again at night, failed again, got up at dawn and tried, and failed again. 
Then he lay in ainbush in the sage-brush hour after hour, waiting for 
the two or three hands to adjourn to the shade of a boulder for dinner; 
made a start once, but was premature—one of the men came back for 
something ; tried it again, but when almost at the mouth of the shaft, 
another of the men rose up from behind the boulder as if to recon¬ 
noitre, and he drop{)ed on the ground and lay quiet; presently he 
crawled on his hands and knees to the mouth of the shaft, gave a 
cjuick glance around, then seized the rope and slid down the shaft. 
He disappeared in the gloom of a “side drift” just as a head appeared 
in the mouth of the shaft, and somebody shouted “ Hello ! ” which he 
did not answer. He was not disturbed any more. An hour later he 
entered the cabin, liot, red, and ready to burst with smothered excite¬ 
ment, and exclaimed, in a stage whisper : 

“I knew it! We are rich ! It’s a blind lead!” 

I thought the very earth reeled under me. Doubt—conviction- 
doubt again—exultation—hope, amazement, belief, unbelief—every 
emotion imaginable swept in wild pioceision through my heart and 
brain, and I could not speak a word Aft^r a moment or two of this 
mental fury, I shook myself to rights, and said: 

“ Say it again ! ” 

“It’s a blind lead!” 

“Cal., lets let's burn the house—or kill somebody! Let’s get 
out where there’s room to hurrah ! But what is the use ? It is a hun¬ 
dred times too good to be true ” 

“ It’s a blind lead, for a million !—hanging wall—foot wall—clay 
casings-everything complete ! ” He swung his hat and gave three 
cheers, and I cast doubt to the winds and chimed in with a wilt. Fori was 
worth a million dollars, and diti not care “ whether school kept or not!" 

But perhaps I ought to explain. A “ blind lead ” is a lead or ledge 
that does not “ crop out ” above the surface. A miner does not know, 
where to look for such leads, but they are often stumbled upon by. 
accident in the course of driving a tunnel or sinking a shaft. Higbie 
knew the Wide West Rock perfectly well, and the more he had 
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examined the new developments the more he was satisfied that the 
ore could not have come from the Wide West vein. And so had it 
occurred to him alone, of all the camp, that there was a blind lead 
down in the shaft, and that even the Wide West people themseh es 
did not suspect it. He was right. When he went down the shaft, he 
found that the blind lead held its Independent wav through the Wjdc 
West vein, cutting it diagonally, and that it was enclosed In its own 
well-defined casing-rocks and clay. Hence it was public prooerty. 
Both leads being i)erfectly well defined, it was easy for any miner to 
see which one belonged to the Wide West and which did not. 

We thought it well to have a strong friend, and therefore we brought 
the foreman of the Wide West to our cabin that night and revealed 
the great surprise to him. Higbie said : 

*' We are going to take possession of this blind lead, record it, and 
establish ownership, and then forbid the Wide \Vest Company to take 
out any more of the rock. You cannot help your company in this 
matter nobody can help them. I will go into the shaft with you, and 
prove to your entire satisfaction that it is a blind lead. Now we pro¬ 
pose to take you in with us, and claim the blind lead in our three 
names. What do you say ? ^ 

What could a man say who had an opportunity to simply stretch 
forth his hand and take possession of a fortune without risk of any 
kind, and without wronging any one or attaching the least taint of 
dishonour to his name? He could only say “ Agreed.” 

The notice was pul up that night, and duly spread u[>on the recorder’s 
books before ten o’clock. We claimed two hundred feet each —six 
hundred feet in all—the smallest and comi)actest organization in the 
district, and the easiest to manage. 

No one can be so thoughtless as to suppose that we slept that 
night. Higbie and I went to bed at midnight, but it was only to lie 
broad awake and think, <iream, scheme. The floorlcss, tumble-down 
cabin was a palace, the ragged grey blankets silk, the furniture rose¬ 
wood and mahogany. E^ch new splendour that burst out of my 
visions of the future whirled me bodily over in bed or jerked me to n 
sitting posture just as if an electric battery had been applied to me. 
We shot fragments of conversation back and forth at each other. 
Once Higbie said: 
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“When are you going home—to the States?” 

“To morrow !”—with an evolution or two, ending with a sitting 
position. “Well—no—but next month, at furthest.” 

“We’ll go in the s.tme steamer.” 

“ Agreed.” 

A pause. 

“ Steamer of the tenth ? ” 

“ Yes. No, the first. ' 

“ AH right.” 

Another pause. 

“ Where are you going to live ? ” said Higbie. 

“San Francisco.” 

“That’s me!” 

Pause. 

“Too high—too much climbing—” from Higbie. 

“ What is ? ” 

“ 1 was thinking of Russian Hill—building a house up there." 

“ Too much climbing ? Shan't you keep a carriage ? ” 

“ Of course. I forgot that.” 

Pause. 

“Cal., what kind of a house are you going to build?” 

“ I was thinking about that Three-storey and an attic” 

“ Rut what kindl ” 

“Well, I don’t hardly know. Brick, I suppose." 

“ Brick—bosh ! ” 

“ Why ? What is your idea ? ” 

“Brown stone front—French plate-glass —billiard-room off the 
dining-room—statuary and paintings—shrubbery and two-acre grass- 
plat—greenhouse—iron dog on the front stoop—grey horses—landau, 
and a coachman with a bug on his hat I ” 

“ By George ! ” 

A long pause. 

“ Cal., when are you going to Europe ? ” 

“Well—I hadn't thought of that When are you?” 

“ In the spring.” 

“Going to be gone all summer?” 

“All summer. I shall remain there three years.” 
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**No—but are you in earnest?” 

Indeed I am.” 

“ I will go along too.” 

“ Why, of course you will.” 

“What part of Europe shall you go to?” 

“All parts. France, England, Germany—Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Syria, Greece, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Egypt—all over -everywhere.” 

“ I’m agreed.” 

“ AH right.” 

“ Won’t it be a swell trip ! ” 

“ We’ll spend forty or fifty thousand dollars trying to make it one, 
anyway.” 

Another long pause. 

“ Higbie, we owe the butcher six dollars, and he has been threatening 
to stop our-" 

“ Hang the butcher ! ” 

“ Amen." 

And so it went on. By three o'clock we found it was no use, and 
so we got up and played cribbage and smoked pipes till sunrise. It 
was my week to cook. I always hated cooking—now I abhorred it. 

The news was all over town. The former excitement was great 
this one was greater still. I walked the streets serene and happy. 
Higbie said the foreman had been offered two hundred thousand 
dollars for his third of the mine, I said I would like to see myself 
selling for any such price. My ideas were lofty. My figure was a 
million. Still, I honestly believe that if I had been offered it, it would 
have no other effect than to make me hold off for more. 

I found abundant enjoyment in being rich. A man offered me a 
Ihree-hundred-dollar horse, and wanted to take my simple unendorsed 
note for it. That brought the most realizing sense I had yet had that 
I was actually rich, beyond shadow of doubt It was followed by 
numerous other evidences of a similar nature—among which I may 
mention the fact of the butcher leaving us a double supply of meat 
and saying nothing about money. 

By the laws of the district, the “locators” or claimants of a ledge 
were obliged to do a fair and reasonable amount of w ork on *^*®**^ 
property within ten days after the date of the location, or t e pro* 
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perty was forfeited, and any one could go and seize it that chose. So 
we determined to go to work the next day. About the middle of the 
afternoon, as I was coming out of the post-office, I met a Mr. Gardiner, 
who told me that Capt. John Nye was lying dangerously ill at his place 
(the “ Nine-Mile Ranch”), and that he and his wife were not able to 
give him nearly as much care and attention as his case demanded. I 
said if he would wait for me a moment, I would go down and help in 
the sick-room. I ran to the cabin to tell Higbie. He was not there, 
but I left a note on the table for him, and a few minutes later 1 left 
town in Gardiners waggon. 


ENFORCING A COMPROMISE. 


CHAPTKR XLI. 

Captain Nye was ver>' ill indee<l, with spasmoilic rheumatism. 
But the old gentleman was himself—which is to say, lie was kind- 
hearted and agreeable when comfortable, but a singularly violent wild 
cat when things did not go well. He would be smiling along pleasantly 
enough, when a sudden spasm of his disease would take him, and he 
would go out of his smile into a perfect fury. He would groan and 
wail and howl with the anguish, and fill up the odd chinks with the 
most elaborate profanity that strong convictions and a fine fancy could 
contrive. With fair opportunity he could swear very well and handle 
his adjectives with considerable judgment; but when the spasm was 
on him it was painful to listen to him, he was so awkward. However, 
I had seen him nurse a sick man himself, and put up patiently with 
the inconveniences of the situation, and consequently I was willing 
that he should have full license now that his own turn had come. He 
could not disturb me, with all his raving and ranting, for my mind had 
work on hand, and it laboured on diligently, night and day, whether 
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my hands were idle or employed. I was altering and amending the 
plans lor my house, and thinking over the propriety of leaving the 
billiard room in the attic, instead of on the same floor with the dining¬ 
room ; also, I was tr)'ing to decide between green and blue for the 
upholstery of the drawing room, for although my preference was blue 
I feared it was a colour that would be too easily damaged by dust and 
sunlight; likewise, while I was content to put the coachman in a modest 
livery, I was uncertain about a footman—I needed one, and was even 
resolved to have one, but wished he could properly appear and per¬ 
form lus functions out of livery, for I somewhat dreaded so much 
show ; and yet, inasmuch as my late grandfather had had a coachman 
and such things, but no liveries, I felt rather drawn to beat him—or 
beat his ghost, at any rate. I was also systematizing the European 
trip, and managed to get it all laid out, as to route and length of time 
to be devoted to it—ever)'thing, with one exception, namely, whether 
to cross the desert from Cairo to Jerusalem per camel, or go by sea to 
lleirut, and thence down through the country' per caravan. Meantime 
I was writing to the friends at home every day, instructing them con¬ 
cerning all my plans and intentions, and directing them to look up a 
handsome homestead for my mother, and agree upon a price for it 
against my coming, and also directing them to sell my share of the 
'I ennessee land and tender the proceeds to the widows’ and orphans’ 
fund of the typographical union of which I had long been a member 
in good standing. [ 1 his Tennessee land had been in the possession 
of the family many years, and promised to confer high fortune upon 
us some day; it still promises it, but in a less violent way]. 

When 1 had been nursing the Captain nine days he was somewhat 
better, but very feeble. During the afternoon we lifted him into a chair 
and gave him an alcoholic vapour bath, and then set about putting 
him on the bed again. We had to be exceedingly careful, for the 
least jar produced pain. Gardiner had his shoulders and I his legs ; 
in an unfortunate moment I stumbled, and the patient fell heavily on 
the bed in an agony of torture. I never heard a man swear so in my 
life. He raved like a maniac, and tried to snatch a revolver from the 
tabic but I got it. He ordered me out of the house, and swore a 
world of oaths that he would kill me wherever he caught me when he 
got on his feet again. It wa§ simply a passing fury, and mwnt no- 
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thin I knew he would forget it in an hour, and maybe be sorry foi 
it too, but it angered me a little at the moment. So much so, indeed, 
that I determined to go back to Esmeralda. I thought he was able 
to get along alone now, since he was on the war-path. I took supi)cr, 
and as soon as the moon rose began my nine-mile journey, on foot. 
Even millionaires needed no horses in those days for a mere nine- 
mile jaunt without baggage. 

As I “ raised the hill ” overlooking the town, it lacked fifteen 
minutes to twelve. I glanced at the hill over beyond the caf.yon, and 
in the briglu moonlight sawwhat appeared to be about h 'f the popu¬ 
lation of the village massed on and around the \ .’ide \\’est cropjiings. 
My heart gave an e.xulling bound, and I s.iid to mjself, ‘‘ Tliey have 
made a new strike to-night—and struck it richer than ever, 10 doubt.” 
I started ov« r there*, but gave it up. 1 said the ” strike " would keep, 
and I had climbed hills enough for one night. I went on down tlirough 
the town, and as I wzz passing a little German bakery, a woman ran 
out and begged me to come in and help her. She said lier huskand 
had a fit. 1 went in, and judged she was right—lie ajipcared to have 
a hundred of them compressed into one. Two Germans were there, 
tr>ing to hold him, and not making much of a success of it. I ran 
up the street half a block or so and routed out a sleeping doctor, 
brought him down half-dressed, and we four wrestled with the maniac, 
and doctored, drenched, and bled liini, for more than an hour, and the 
poor German woman did the crying. lie grew ([uict now, and the 
doctor and I withdrew and left him to his friends. 

It was a little after one o'clock. As I entered the cabin door, tired 
but jolly, the dingy light of a tallow candle revealed Higbie, sitting by 
the pine table gazing stupidly at my note, which he lield in Ins fingers, 
and looking, pale, old, and liaggard. I halted, and looked at him. 
lie looked at me, stolidly. I said: 

“ Higbie, what—what is it?” 

** We're mined—we didn’t do llie work —the blind lead s relo¬ 
cated!” 

It was enough. I sat down sick, grieved—broken-hearted, indeed. 
A minute before, I was rich and brimful of vanity ; I was a pauper 
now, and very meek. We sat still an hour, busy with thought, busy 
>vith vain and useless self-upbraidings, busy with "Why didnt\ do 
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this, and why tiiiitil I do that?” but neither spoke a word. "Then we 
dropped into mutual explanations, and tlie mystery was cleared away. 
It came out that Higbie had depended on me, as I had on him, and 
as both of us had on the foreman. The folly of it! It was the first 
time that ever staid and steadfast Higbie had left an important matter 
to chance or failed to be true to his full share of a responsibility. 

But he liad never seen my note till this moment, and tliis moment 



WORTH NOTHING. 


was the first time he had been in the cabin since the day he had seen 
me last. He also had left a note for me on that same fatal afler-f 
noon—had ridden up on horseback, and looked through the window, 
and being in a hurry and not seeing me, had tossed the note into the 
cabin through a broken pane. Here it was, on the floor, where it had 
remained undisturbed for nine days : 

■ ■ Don't fail to do the work before the ten d.ays expire. W. has passed through .and 
given me notice. I .am to join him at Mono Lake, and wc shall go on from there to« 
night. He says he will find it this time, sure. Cal." 

“\V.” meant Whiteman, of course. That thrice accursed « cement I’' 

That was the way of it. An old miser, like Higbie, could no more 
withsUind the fascination of a mysterious mining excitement like this 
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“cement” foolishness, than he could refrain from eating when he was 
famishing. Higbie had been dreaming about the mar\ellous cement 
for months; and now, against his belter judgment, ho had gone off 
ind “ taken the chances ” on my keeping secure a mine worth a nullion 
undiscovered cement veins. I'hey had not been followed this time. 
His riding out of town in broad daylight was such a commonplace 
thing to do that it had not attracted any attention. He s;iid they 
prosecuted their search in the fastnesses of the mountains during nine 
days, without success ; they could not find the cement. 'I'hen a ghastly 
fear came over him that something might have happened to prevent 
the doing of the necessar)' work to hold the blind lead (though indeed 
bethought such a thing hardly pos.sible), and forthwith he started home 
with all s{>eed. He would have reached Esmeralda in time, but his 
horse broke down, and he had to walk a great jiart of the distance. 
And so it happened that as he came into Esmeralda by one road, I 
entered it by another. His was the suj>erior energy, however, for he 
went straight to the Wide West, instead of turning aside as I had done 
—and he arrived there about five or ten minutes too late! The 
“notice” was already up, the “relocation” of our mine completed 
beyond recall, and the crowd rapidly dispersing. He learned some 
facts before lie left the ground. The foreman !iad not been seen about 
the streets since the night we had located the mine—a telegram had 
called him to California on a matter of life and death, it wa.s said. .At 
any rate lie had done no work, and the watchful eyes of the community 
were taking note of the fact. At midnight of this woful tenth day, 
the ledge would be “ relocatable,” and liy eleven o’clock the hill was 
black with men prepared to do the relocating. That was the crowd 
I had seen when I fancied a new “ strike ” had been made—idiot that 
1 was. [We three had the same right to relocate the lead tliat other 
people had, provided we were (juick enough.] As midnight was 
announced, fourteen men, duly armed and ready to back their pro¬ 
ceedings, put up their “ notice ” and proclaimed their ownership of the 
blind lead, under the new name of the “ Johnson.” But A. D. Allen, 
our partner (the foreman), put in a sudden appearance about that lime, 
with a cocked revolver in his hand, and said his name must be added 
to the list, or he would “ thin out the Johnson company some.” He 
was a manly, splendid, determined fellow, and known to be as good 

lo—3 
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as his word, and therefore a compromise was e/Tected. They put in 
his name for a liundred feet, reserving to themselves the customary 
two hundred feet each. Such was the history of the night’s events, as 
Higbie gathered from a friend on tlie way home. 

Higbie and I cleared out on a new mining excitement the next 
morning, glad to get away from the scene of our suflerings, and after 
a month or two of hardslnp and disappointment, returned to Esmeralda 
once more. Then we learned that the Wide West and the Johnson 
companies had consolidated; that the stock, thus united, comprised 
five thousand feet or shares; that the foreman, apprehending tiresome 
litigation, and considering such a huge concern unwieldy, had sold his 
hundred feet for nincty-tliousand dollars in gold, and gone home to 
the States to enjoy it. If the stock was worth such a gallant figure, 
wilii five thousand shares in the corporation, it makes me dizzy to 
think what it would have been worth with only our original six hundred 
in it. It was the difference between six hundred men owning a house 
and five thousand owning it. We would have been millionaires if we 
had only worked with pick and spade one little day on our property, 
and so secured our ownership! 

It reads like a wild fancy sketch, but the evidence of many witnesses, 
and likewise that of the official records of Esmeralda District, is easily 
obtainable in proof that it is a true history. I can always have it to 
say that I was absolutely and unquestionably worth a million dollars, 
once, for ten days. 

A year ago my esteemed and in every way estimable old millionaire 
partner, Higbie, wrote me from an obscure little mining camp in Cali¬ 
fornia, that after nine or ten years of buffetings and hard striving, he 
was at last in a position where he could command twenty-five hundred 
dollars, and said he meant to go into the fruit business in a modest 
way. How such a thought would have insulted him the night we lay 
in our cabin planning European trips, and brown stone houses on 
Russian Hill I 
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ONK OF MV FAILl'RES. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


WiiAT to tlo ncxi ? 

It was a nioinenlous question. I had gone out into the world to 
shift for myself, at the age of thirteen (for my father had endorsed for 
friends; and although he left us a sumptuous legacy of pride in his 
fine Virginian stock and its national distinction, I presently found that 
I could not live on that alone without occasional bread to wash it 
down with), 1 had gained a livelihood in various vocations, but had 
not dazzled anybody with my successes; still the list was before me, 
and the amplest liberty in the matter of choosing, provide<l I wanted 
to work—which I did not, after being so wealthy. I had once been a 
grocery clerk for one day, but had consumed so much sugar in that 
lime that I was relieved from further duty by the proprietor; said he 
wanted me outside, so that he could have my custom. I had studied 
law an entire week, and then given it up because it was so prosy and 
tiresome. I had engaged briefly in the study of blacksmithing, but 
wasted so much time trying to fix the bellows so that it would blow 
itself, that the master turned me adrift in disgrace, and told me I woul 
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come to no good. I liad been a bookseller^s clerk for awhile, but the 
customers bothered me so much I could not read with any comfort, 
and so the proprietor gave me a furlough and forgot to put a limit to 
it. I had clerked in a drug store part of a summer, but my prescrip¬ 
tions were unlucky, and we appeared to sell more stomach-pumi)S 
than soda-water. So I had to go. I had made of myself a tolerable 
printer, under the impression that I would be another Franklin some 
day, but somehow had missed the connection thus far. There was no 
berth open in the Esmeralda Union, and besides, I had always been 
such a slow compositor that I looked with envy upon the achievements 
of apprentices of two years’ standing; and when I took a “take,** 

foremen were in the habit of suggesting that it would be wanted 

% 

“ sometime during the year.” I was a good average St. Louis and 
New Orleans pilot, and by no means ashamed of my abilities in that 
line; wages were two hundred and filty dollars a month, and no board 
to pay, and I did long to stand behind a wheel again and never roam 
any more—but I had been making such an ass of myself lately in 
grandiloquent letters home about my blind lead and my European 
e.xcursion, tliat I did what many and many a poor disappointed miner 
had done before; said, “ It is all over with me now, and I will never 
go back home to be pitied—and snubbed.” I had been a private secre- 
tar)', a silver miner and a silver mill operative, and amounted to less 
than nothing in each, and now— 

What to do next ? 

1 yielded to Higbie’s appeals,^nd consented to try the mining once 
more. We climbed far up on the mountain side, and went to work on 
a little rubbishy claim of ours that had a shaft on it eight feet deep. 
Higbie descended into it and worked bravely with his pick till he had 
loosened up a deal of rock and dirt, and then I went down with a long- 
handled shovel (the most awkward invention yet contrived by man) to 
throw it out. You must brace the shovel forward with the side o^ 
your knee till it is full, and then, with a skilful toss, throw it backward 
over your left shoulder. I made the toss and landed the mess just 
on the edge of the shaft, and it all came back on my head and down 
the back of my neck. I never said a word, but climbed out and 
walked home. I inwardly resolved that I would starve before I would 
make a target of myself and shoot rubbish at it with a long-handled 
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shovel. I Silt down in the cabin, and gave myself up to solid misery 
—so to speak. Now in i>leas.inter days I had amused myself with 
writing letters to the chief paper of the I'erritory, the ^ irginia Daily 
lerritoridl Enterprise, and had always been surprised when they a|v 
peared in print. My good ojrinion of the editors had steadily declined, 
for it seemed to me that they might have found something better to 
fill up with than my literature. I had found a letter in the post-ofhee 
as I came home from the hill-side, and finally I opened it. hureka ! 
[I never did know what Eureka meant, but it seems to be as proper a 
word to heave in as any, when no other that sounds pretty offers.] It 
was a deliberate offer to me of Twenty-Five Dollars a week to come 
up to Virginia and be city editor of the Enterprise. 

I would have challengeil the publisher in the “ blind lead days 
I wanted to fall down and worship him, now. '1 wenty-h ivc Dollars a 
week—it looked like bloated Iu,\ury—a fortune—a sinful and lavisli 
waste of money. But my transports cooled when I thought ol my 
inexperience and consequent unfitness for the position and straight¬ 
way, on top of this, my long array of failures rose up before me. ^ et 
if I refused this place I must presently become dependent upon some¬ 
body for my bread, a thing necessarily distasteful to a man who had 
never experienced such a humiliation since he was thirteen ye.irs old. 
Not much to be proud of, since it is so common—but then it was all 
I had to be proud of. So I was scared into being a city editor. I 
would have declined, otherwise. Necessity is the mother of “ taking 
chances.” I do not doubt that if at that time I had been offered a 
salary to translate the Talmud from the original Hebrew, I would ha\e 
accepted—albeit with diffidence and some misgivings—and thrown as 

much variety into it as I could for the money. 

I went up to Virginia, and entered upon my new vocation. I was 
a rusty-looking city editor, I am free to confess— coatle.ss, slouch hat, 
blue woollen shirt, pantaloons stuffed into boot-tops, whiskered half 
d iwn to the waist, and the universal navy revolver slung to my belt. But 

I secured a more Christian costume and discarded the revolver. I )a 

never had occasion to kill anybody, nor ever felt a desire to do so, ut 
had worn the thing in deference to popular sentiment, and in order that 
I might not, by its absence, be offensively conspicuous and a subject 
of remark. But the other editors and all the printers earned revolvers. 
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I asked the chief editor and proprietor (Mr. Goodman, I will call him, 
since it describes him as well as any name could do) for some instruc¬ 
tions with regard to my duties, and he told me to go all over town 
and ask all sorts of people all sorts of questions, and make notes of 
the information gained, and write them out for publication. And he 
added : 

“Never say ' \Vc le.irn^ so-and-so, or ‘It is reported,’ or ‘It is 
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rumoured, or ‘ We understand ’ so-and-so, but go to head-quarters and 
get the absolute facts, and then speak out and say ‘It is so-and-soj’ 
oilierwise people will not put confidence in your news. Unassailable 
certainty is the thing that gives a newspaper the firmest and most 
valuable reputation.” 

It was the wliole thing in a nutshell; and to tliis day, when I find 
a reporter commencing his article with “ We understand,” I gather a 
suspicion that he lias not taken as much pains to inform himself as he 
ought to have done. I moralize well, but I did not always practise 


My F/RST EFFORT. 


Well when 1 a city editor; I let fancy get the upper hand of fac: 
too often when there was a dearth of news. I can never forget my 
first day’s experience as a reporter. I wandered about town ques¬ 
tioning everybody, boring everybody, and finding out that nobody 



knew anything. At the end of five hours my note book was sli 

barren. I spoke to Mr. Goodman. He said : 

“ Dan used to make a good thing out of the hay-waggons in a ry 
time, when there were no fires or inquests. Arc there no hay-waggons 
in from theTruckee? If there are, you might speak of the renewed 
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activity, and all that sort of thing, in the hay business, you know. 
It isn’t sensational or exciting, but it fills up and looks business-like.” 

I canvassed the city again, and found one wretched old hay-truck 
dragging in from the country. But I made affluent use of it- I 
inuUiplied it by sixteen, brought it into town from sixteen different 
directions, made sixteen separate items out of it, and got up such 
another sweat about hay as Virginia City had never seen in the world 
before. 

I’his was encouraging. Two nonpareil columns had to be filled, and 
I was getting along. Presently, when things began to look dismal 
again, a desperado killed a man in a saloon, and joy returned once 
more. I never was so glad over any mere trifle before in my life. I 
said to the murderer, 

“ Sir, you are a stranger to me, but you have done me a kindness 
this day which I can never forget. If whole years of gratitude can be 
to you any slight compensation, they shall be yours. I was in trouble, 
and you have relieved me nobly and at a time when all seemed dark 
and drear. Count me your friend from this time forth, for I am not 
a man to forget a favour.” 

If I did not really say that to him, I at least felt a sort of itching 
desire to do it. I wrote up the murder with a hungry attention to 
details, and when it was finished experienced but one regret—namely, 
that they had not hanged my benefactor on the spot, so that I could 
work him up too. Next I discovered some emigrant waggons going 
into c.amp on the plaza, and found that they had lately come through 
the hostile Indian country and had fared rather roughly. I made the 
best of the item that the circumstances permitted, and felt that if I 
were not confined wthin rigid limits by the presence of the reporters 
of the other papers, I could add particulars that would make the 
article much more interesting. However, I found one waggon that 
was going on to California, and made some judicious inquiries of the 
proprietor. When I learned, through his short and surly answers to 
my cross-questioning, that he was certainly going on and would not 
be in the city next day to make trouble, I got ahead of the other 
papers, for I took down his list of names and added his party to the 
killed and wounded. Having more scope here, I put this wa^on 
through an Indian fight that to this day has no parallel in history. 
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My two columns were filled. When I read them over In the 
morning I felt that I had found my legitimate occupation at last. I 
reasoned within myself that news, and stirring news loo, was what a 
paper needed, and I felt that 1 was peculiarly endowed with the ability 
to furnish it. Mr. Goodman said that 1 was as good a reporter as 
Dan. I desired no higher commendation. With encouragement like 
that, 1 felt that I could take my pen and murder all the immigrants 
on the plains if need be, and the interests of the p.iper demanded it. 







AN EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 


CH.VPTER XLIII. 

IIowF.VKR, as I grew better acquainted with the business, and learned 
the run of the sources of information, I ceased to require the aid of 
fancy to any large extent, and became able to fill my columns without 
diverging noticeably from the <lomain of fact. 

I struck iij) friendships with the reporters of the other journals, and 
we swapped “regulars” with each other, and tlius economized work. 
“Regulars" are permanent sources of news, — like courts, bullion 
returns, “clean ups” at the quartz mills, and inquests. Inasmuch as 
everybody went armed, we had an inquest about every day, and so 
this department was naturally set down among the “regulars.” We 
had lively papers in those days. My great competitor among the re¬ 
porters was Boggs of the Uniou. He was an excellent reporter. Once 
in three or four months he would get a little intoxicated, but as a 
general thing he was a wary and c.autious drinker, although always 
ready to tamper a little with the enemy. He had the advantage of 
me in one thing; he could get the monthly public school report and 
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I could not, because the principal hated the Eulfrprist. One snowy 
night when the report was due, I started out sadly wondering how I 
was going to get it. Presently, a few steps up the almost deserted 
street, I stumbled on Boggs, and asked him where he was going. 

“ After the school report” 

“ I ’ll go along with you.” 

“ No, sir. I ’ll excuse you.” 

Just as you say.” 

A saloon-keeper’s boy passed by with a steaming pitcher of hot 
punch, and Boggs snuffed the fragrance gratefully. He gazed fondly 
after the boy, and saw him start up the Enterprise stairs. I said : 

“ I wish you could help me get that school business, but since you 
can’t I must run up to the Union office and see if I can get them to 
let me have a proof of it after they have set it up, though I don’t begin 
to suppose they will. Good night.” 

“ Hold on a minute. I don’t mind getting the report, and sitting 
.around with the boys a little while you copy it, if you ’re willing to 
drop down to the principal’s with me.” 

“ Now you talk like a rational being. Come along.” 

We ploughed a couple of blocks through the snow, got the report, 
and returned to our office. It was a short document and soon copied. 
Meantime Boggs helped himself to the punch. I gave the manuscript 
back to him, and we started out to get an inquest, for we heard pistol- 
shots near by. We got the particulars with little loss of time, for it 
was only an inferior sort of bar-room murder, and of little interest to 
the public, and then wc separated. Away at three o’clock in tlic 
morning, when wc had gone to press and were having a relaxing con¬ 
cert, as usual—for some of the printers were good singers, and others 
good performers on the guitar and on that atrocity the accordion—the 
proprietor of the Union strode in, and desired to know if anybody liad 
heard anything of Boggs or the scliool report Wc slated the case, 
and all turned out to help hunt for the delinquent Wc found him 
standing on a table in a saloon, with an old tin lantern in one hand 
and the school report in the other, haranguing a gang of intoxicated 
Cornish miners on the iniquity of squandering the public moneys on 
education “ when hundreds and hundreds of honest hard-working men 
are literally starving for whisky.” [Riotous applause.] He had been 
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assisting in a regal spree with those parties for hours. We dragged 
him away and put him to bed. 

Of course there was no scliool report in the Union, and Boggs held 
me accountable, though I was innocent of any intention or desire to 

compass its absence front that 
paper, and was as sorry as any 
one that the misfortune had 
occurred. 

But wewerc perfectly friendly, 
rite day that the school report 
was next due, the proprietor of 
the “Gencssce” mine furnished 
us a buggy and asked us to go 
down and write something about 
the property—a very common 
re(]uest, and one always gladly 
acceded to wltcn people fur¬ 
nished buggies, for we were as 
fond of pleasure excursions as 
other people. In due time we 
arrived at lhe“minc”—nothing 
but a hole in the ground ninety 
feel deep, and no way of getting 
down into it but by holding on 
to a rope and being lowered 
with a windlass. The workmen 
had just gone off somewhere to 
dinner. I was not strong 
cnougli to lower Boggs’ bulk; 
so 1 took an unlighted candle 
in my teeth, made a loop for 
my foot in the end of the rope, 
implored Boggs not to go to 
sleep or let the windlass get 
the start of him, and then 

NO PARTICULAR IIURKY. ’ 

swung out over the shaft. 1 
reached the bottom, muddy and bruised about the elbows, but safe 
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I lit the candle, made an examination of the rock, selected some spe¬ 
cimens, and shouted to Boggs to hoist away. No answer. Presently 

a head appeared in the circle of daylight away aloft, and a voice came 
down : 

“Are you all set?” 

“ All set—hoist away.” 

“ Are you comfortable ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Could you wait a little?” 

“Oh, certainly—no p.nrticular hiirr)'.” 

“ Well—good-bye.” 

“ Why ? Where are you going ? ” 

“ After the school report! ” 

And he did. I stayed down there an hour, and surprised the work¬ 
men when they hauled up and found a man on the rope instead of 
bucket of rock. I walked home, too—five miles—up hill. We had 
no school report next morning; but the Union had. 

Six months after my entry into journalism the grand “flush times" 
of Silverland began, and they continued with unabated splendour fur 
three years. All difficulty about filling up the “ local department ” 
ceased, and the only trouble now was how to make the lengthened 
columns hold the world of incidents and happenings that came to our 
literary net every day. Virginia had grown to be the “ Jivest ” town, 
for its age and population, that America bad ever produced. The 
sidewalks swarmed with people—to such an extent, indeed, that it was 
generally no easy matter to stem the human tide. The streets them¬ 
selves were just as crowded with quartz waggons, freight teams, and 
other vehicles. The procession wxs endless. So great was the pack, 
that buggies frequently had to wait half an hour for an opportunity to 
cross the principal street. Joy sat on every countenance, and there 
was a glad, almost fierce, intensity in every eye that told of the money, 
getting schemes that were seething in every brain, and the high hope 
that held sway in every heart. Money was as plenty as dust; every 
individual considered himself wealthy, and a melancholy countenance 
was nowhere to be seen. There were military companies, fire com¬ 
panies, brass bands, banks, hotels, theatres, “hurdy-gurdy houses,’* 
wideopen gambling palaces, political pow-wows, civic processions^ 
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street fights, miirdcis, inquests, riots, a whisky mill every fifteen steps, 
a Board of Aldermen, a Mayor, a City Surveyor, a City Engineer, a 
Chief of the Fire Department, with First, Second, and Third Assistants, 
a Chief of Police, City Marshal, and a large police force, two Boards 
of Mining Brokers, a dozen breweries, and half a dozen jails and 
station-houses in full operation, and sonic talk of building a church. 
The “ flush times ” were in magnificent flower! Large fire-proof brick 
buildings were going up in the principal streets, and the wooden 
suburbs were spreading out in all directions. Town lots soared up to 
prices that were amazing. 

The great “Comstock lode” stretched its opulent length straight 
through the town from north to south, and every mine on it was in 
diligent process of development. Or.e of these mines alone employed 
six hundred and seventy-five men, and in the matter of elections the 
adage was, “ As the ‘ Gould and Curry ' goes, so goes the city.” La- 
b'Uiring men’s wages were four and six dol’ars a day, and they worked 
in three “shifts” or gangs, and the blasting and picking and shovell¬ 
ing went on without ceasing, night and day. 

The “city” of Virginia roosted royally midway up the steep side 
of Mount Davidson, seven thousand two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and in the clear Nevada atmosphere was visible from a 
distance of fifty miles ! It claimed a population of fifteen thousand 
to eigiiteen thousand, and all day long half of this little army swarmed 
the streets like bees, and the other half swarmed among the drifts and 
tunnels of the “ Comstock,” hundreds of feet down in the earth 
directly under those same streets. Often we felt our cliairs jar, and 
heard the faint boom of a blast down in the bowels of the earth under 
the office. 

Tlie mountain side was so steep that the entire town hadaslr.nt to 
it like a roof. Each street was a terrace, and from each to the next 
street below the descent was forty or fifty feet. The fronts of the houses 
were level with the street they faced, but their rear first floors were 
propped on lofty stills; a man could stand at a rear first floor window of 
a C street house and look down the chimneys of the row of houses 
below him facing D street. It was a laborious climb, in that thin 
atmosphere, to ascend from D to A street, and you were panting and 
out of breath when you got there; but you could turn around and go 
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down ag^in like a house a fire—so to speak. TIic atniosplicrc was 
so rarified, on account of the great altitude, that one’s blood lay near 
the surface always, and the scratch of a pin was a disaster worth worr) - 
ing about, for the chances were that a grevious erysipelas would ensue. 
But to offset this, the thin atmosphere seemed to carry healing to gun¬ 
shot wounds, and therefore, to simply shoot your adversary through 
both lungs was a thing not likely to alTord you any permanent satis- 
lion, for he would be nearly certain to be around looking for you 
within the month, and not with an oj^era glass either. 

Irom Virginias airy situation one could look overa vast, far reaching 
panorama of mountain ranges and deserts; and whether lae day was 
bright or overcast, whether the sun was rising or setting or flaming in 
the zenith, or whether night and the moon held sway, tlie spcct.icle 
was always impressive and beautiful. Over your head Mount Davidson 
lifted its grey dome, and before and below you a rugged canvon clo^c 
the battlcmenlcd hills, making a sombre gateway through which a 
soft-tinted desert was glimpsed, with the silver thread of a river winding 
tlirough it, bordered with trees which many miles of distance dimin* 
isliccl to a delicate fringe; and still further away the snowy mountains 
rose up and stretched their long barrier to the filmy horizon—far 
enough beyond a lake that burned in the desert like a fallen sun, 
ihough that itself lay fifty miles removed. I-ook from your window 
where you would, there was fascination in the picture. At rare intervals 
—but very rare—there were clouds in our skies, and then the selling 
sun would gild and flush and glorify this mighty c.xpansc of scenery 
with a bewildering pomp of colour that held the eye like a sjjcll and 
moved the spirit like music. 
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“TRV A FEW." 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

My salary was increased to forty dollars a week. But I seldom drew 
it. I had plenty of other resources, and what were two broad twenty- 
dollar gold pieces to a man who had his pockets full of such, and a 
cumbersome abundance of bright half dollars besides? [Paper money 
has never come into use on the Pacific coast] Reporting was lucra* 
tive, and every man in the town was lavish with his money and his 
“ feet” The city and all the great mountain side were riddled with 
mining shafts. There were more mines than miners. True, not ten 
of these mines were yielding rock worth hauling to a mill, but every¬ 
body said, “ Wait till the shaft gets down where the ledge comes in 
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solid, and then you will see !” So nobody was discouraged. Tlicse 
were nearly all “wild cat” mines, and wholly worthless, but nobody 
believed it then. The “Ophir,” the “Gould & Currj',” the “ Mexi¬ 
can,” and other great mines on the Comstock lead in Virginia and 
Gold Hill were turning out huge piles of rich rock every day, and 
every man believed that his little wild cat claim was as good as any 
on the “main lend,” and would infallibly be worth a thousand dollars 
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a foot when he “ got down where it came in solid.” Poor fellow, he 
was blessedly blind to the fact that he never would see that day. So 
the thousand wild cat shafts burrowed deeper and deeper into the 
earth day by day, and all men were beside themselves with hope and 
happiness. How they laboured, prophesied, exulted I Surely nothing 
like it was ever seen before since the world began. Every one of 
these wild cat mines—not mines, but holes in the ground over imagi¬ 
nary mines—-was incorporated and had handsomely engraved “stock, 
and the stock was saleable too. It was bought and sold with a feverish 
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avidity in the boards every day. You could go up on the mountain 
side, scratch around and find a ledge (there was no lack of them), put 
up a “notice” with a grandiloquent name in it, start a shaft, get your 
stock printed, and, with nothing whatever to prove that your mine was 
worth a straw, you could put your stock on the market and sell out 
for hundreds and even thousands of dollars. To make money, and 
make it fast, was as easy as it was to cat your dinner. Every man 
owned “feet” in fifty different wild cat mines, and considered his 
fortune made. Think of a city with not one solitary poor man in it 1 
One would suppose that when month after month went by, and still 
not a wild cat mine (by wild cat I mean, in general terms, any claim 
not located on the mother vein, the “Comstock”) yielded a ton 
of rock worth crushing, the people would begin to wonder if they were 
not putting too much faith in their prospective riches; but there was 
not a thought of such a thing. They burrowed away, bought and 
sold, and were happy. 

New claims were taken up daily, and it was the friendly custom to 
run straight to the newspaper offices, give the reporter forty or fifty 
“ feet,” and get them to go and examine the mine and publish a notice 
of it. They did not care a fig what you said about the property so 
you said something. Consequently we generally said a word or two 
to the effect that the “ indications ” were good, or that the ledge was 
“six feet wide,” or that the rock “resembled the Comstock” (and so 
it did—but as a general thing the resemblance was not startling enough 
to knock you down). If the rock was moderately promising, we fol¬ 
lowed the custom of the country, used strong adjectives, and frothed 
at the mouth, as if a very marvel in silver discoveries had transpired. 
It the mine was a “ developed ” one, and had no pay ore to show (and 
ol course it hadn’t), we praised the tunnel; said it was one of the most 
infatuating tunnels in the land; drivelled and drivelled about the 
tunnel till we ran entirely out of ecsUsies—but never said a word about 
the rock. We would squander half a column of adulation on a shaft, 
or a new wire rope, or a dressed pine windlass, or a fascinating force- 
pump, and close with a burst of admiration of the “ gentlemanly and 
efficient Superintendent ” of the mine—but never utter a whisper about 
the rock. And those people were always pleased, always satisfied. 
Occasionally we patched up and varnished our reputation for discrimina- 
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tion and stern, undevmiing accuracy, by giving some old abandoned 
claim a blast that ought to have made its dry bones rattle—and then 
somebody would seize it and sell it on the fleeting notoriety thus con¬ 
ferred upon it. 

There was nothing in the shape of a mining claim that was not 
saleable. We received presents of “ feet ” every day. If we needed 
a hundred dollars or so, we sold some; if not, we hoarded it away, 
satisfied that it would ultimately be worth a thousand dollars a foot. I 
had a trunk about half full of “ stock.” When a claim made a stir in 
the market and went up to a high figure, I searched through my pile 
to see if I had any of its stock—and generally found it. 

The prices rose and fell constantly; but still a fall disturbed us 
little, because a thousand dollars a foot was our figure, and so we were 
content to let it fluctuate as much as it pleased till it reached it. My 
pile of stock was not all given to me by people who wished their 
claims “noticed." At least lialf of it was gi>en me by persons 
who had no thought of such a thing, and looked for nothing 
more than a simple verbal “ thank you; ” and you were not even 
obliged by law to furnish that. If you are coming up the street with 
a couple of baskets of apples in your hands, and you meet a friend, 
you naturally Invite him to lake a few. That describes the condition 
of things in Virginia in the “flush times." Tivery man had his pockets 
full of slock, and it was the actual custom of the country to part with 
small quantities of it to friends without the asking. Very often it was 
a good idea to close the transacijon instantly, when a man oflered 
a stock present to a friend, for the offer was only good and binding at 
that moment, and if the price went to a high figure shortly afienvard 
the procrastination was a thing to be regretted. Mr. Stewart (Senator, 
now, from Nevada) one day told me he would give me twenty feet of 
“Juslis” stock if I would walk over to his office. It was worth five 
or ten dollars a foot. 1 asked him to make the offer good for next 
day, as I was just going to dinner. He said he would not be in town; 
so I risked it, and took my dinner instead of the stock. Within the 
week the price went up to seventy dollars, and afterward to a hundred 
and fifty, but nothing could make that man yield. I suppose he sold 
that stock of mine and placed the guilty proceeds in his own pocket. 
fMy revenge will be found in the accompanying portrait.] I met three 
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friends one afternoon, who said ihcy had been buying “ Overman' 
stock at auction at eight dollars a foot. One said if I would come up 
to Ins ofhee lie would give me fifteen feet; another said he would add 

fifteen; the third said he would do the same. 
But I was going after an inquest, and could not 
stop. A few weeks afterwards they sold all their 
“ Overman” at six hundred dollars a foot, and 
generously came around to tell me about it—and 
also to urge me to accept of the next forty-five 
feet of it that peojile tried to force on me. These 
are actual facts, and I could make the list a long 
one and still confine myself strictly to the truth. 
Many a lime friends gave us as much as twenty- 
five feet of slock that was selling at twenty-five 
dollars a foot, and they thought no more of it 
than they would of oft'ering a guest a cigar. 
These were “flush times” indeed ! I thought they were going to last 
always, but somehow I never was much of a prophet. 

To show what a wild spirit possessed the mining brain of the com¬ 
munity, I will remark that “ claims " were actually “ located ” in exca¬ 
vations for cellars, where the pick had exposed what seemed to be 
quartz veins—and not cellars in the suburbs either, but in the very 
heart of the city; and forthwith stock would be issued and thrown on 
the market. It was small matter who the cellar belonged to—the 
“ledge” belonged to the finder, and unless the United States Govern¬ 
ment interfered (inasmuch as the government holds the primary right 
to mines of the noble metals in Nevada—or at least did then), it was 
considered to be his privilege to work it. Imagine a stranger staking 
out a mining claim among the costly shrubbery in your front yard, and 
calmly proceeding to lay waste the ground with pick and shovel and 
blasting powder ! It has been often done in California. In the middle 
of one of the principal business streets of Virginia, a man “located” 
a mining claim and began a shaft on it. He gave me a hundred feel 
of the stock, and I sold it for a fine suit of clothes because I was afraid 
somebody would fall down the shaft and sue for damages. I owned 
in another claim that was located in the middle of another street; 
and to show how absurd people can be, that “ East India ” stock (as 
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it was called) sold briikiy aitlioujjh tljcrc u.isan am iciU tiimiL'l running 
directly under the claim, and any man could go into it and see that 
it did not cut a quartz ledge or anytliing that remote))-resembled one. 

One plan of nc(juiring sudden wealth was to " salt ’ a wild cat 
claim and sell out while the ex( iteinent was up. 'I*he process was 
simple. The schemer located a worthless ledge, sunk a shaft on it, 
bought a waggon load oJ rich ‘•C,omstock ' ore, dumped a portion of 
it into the shaft and j)ile<l the rest by its side, above ground, d'hen 
he showed the property to a simpleton, and sold it to him at a high 
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figure. Of course the waggon load of rich ore was all that the victim 
ever got out of his purchase. A most remarkable case of “ sailing ” 
was lliat of the “ Nortli Ophir.” It was claimed that this vein was a 
remote “extension” of the original “Ophir,” a valuable mine on the 
“Comstock.” P'or a few'days everybody was talking about the rich 
developments in the North Ophir. It was said that it yielded perfectly 
pure silver in small solid lumps. I went to the place with the owners, 
and found a shaft sl.x or eight feet deep, in the bottom of which was 
a badly shattered vein of dull, yellow'sh, unpromising rock. One would 
as soon expect to find silver in a grindstone. We got out a pan of the 
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rubbisli nncl washed it in a puddle, and sure enough, among the sedi¬ 
ment we found half a dozen black, bullet-looking pellets of unimpeach¬ 
able “ native ” silver. Nobody had ever licard of such a thing before ; 
science could not account for such a queer novelty. The stock rose 
to sixly-fivc dollars a foot, and at this figure the world-renowned 
tragedian, McKean Buchanan, bought a commanding interest and 
prepared to quit the stage once more—he was always doing that. Anti 
then it transpired that the mine had been “salted”—and not in any 
hackneyed way either, but in a singularly bold, barefacetl, and pecu¬ 
liarly original and outrageous fashion. On one of the lumps of “native’ 
silver was discovered the minted legend, “ ted States of,” and then 
it was plainly apparent that the mine had been “salted” with melted 
half-dollars! 'Mie lumps thus obtained had been blackened till they 
resembled native silver, and were then mixed with the shattered rock 
in the bottom of the shaft. It is literally true. Of course the price 
of the stock at once fell to nothing, and the tragedian was ruined. But 
tor this calamity we might have lost McKean Buchanan from the stage. 
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CH.APTER XI.V. 

The “ flush times” lield bravely on. Something over two years before, 
Mr. Goodman and another journeyman printer had borrowed forty 
dollars and set out from San Francisco to try their fortunes in the new 
city of Virginia. They found the TrrrUoria/ EnUrprise a poverty- 
stricken weekly journal, gasping for breath and likely to die. 'J hey 
bought it, type, fixtures, goodwill and all, for a thousand dollars, on 
long time. The editorial sanctum, news-room, press-room, publication 
office, bed-chamber, parlour, and kitchen were all compressed into one 
apartment, and it was a small one too. The editors and printers 
slept on the floor, a Chinaman did their cooking, and the ** imposing- 
stone ” was the general dinner-table. But now things were changed. 
The paper was a great daily, printed by steam ; there were five editors 
and twenty-three compositors; the subscription price was sixteen dollars 
a year; the advertising rates were exorbitant, and the columns crowded. 
'I'he paper was clearing from six to ten thousand dollars a month, and 
the “ Enterprise Building” was finished and ready for occupation—a 
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stalely fire-proof brick. Kvcry day from five all the way up to eleven 
columns of live ” advertisements were left out or crowded into spas¬ 
modic and irregular “supplements.” 

The “ Gould &: Curry ” company were erecting a monster hundred- 
stamp mill, at a cost that ultimately fell little short of a million dollars. 
Gould & Curry stock paid heavy dividends—a rare thing, and an 
experience confined to the dozen or fifteen claims located on the “ main 
lead," the “ Comstock.” The superintendent of the Gould & Curry 
lived, rent free, in a fine house built and furnished by the company. 
He drove a fine pair of horses, which were a present from the company, 
and his salary was twelve thousand dollars a year. The superintendent 
of another of the great mines travelled in grand state, had a salary of 
twenty-eight thousand dollars a year, and in a lawsuit in after days 
claimed that he was to have had one per cent, on the gross yield of 
the bullion likewise. 

Money was wonderfully plenty. The trouble was, not how to get 
it—but how to spend it, how to lavish it, get rid of it, squander it. 
And so it was a happy thing that just at this juncture the news came 
over the wires that a great United States Sanitary Commission had 
been formed, and money was wanted for the relief of the wounded 
sailors and soldiers of the Union languishing in the Eastern hospitals. 
Right on the heels of it came word that San Francisco had responded 
superbly before the telegram was half a day old. Virginia rose as one 
man ! A Sanitary Committee was hurriedly organized, and its chair¬ 
man mounted a vacant cart in C Street and tried to make the clamorous 
multitude understand that the rest of the committee were flying "hither 
and thither and working with all their might and main, and that if the 
town would only wait an hour, an office would be ready, books opened, 
and the Commission prepared to receive contributions. His voice 
was drowned, and his information lost in a ceaseless roar of cheers, 
and demands that the money be received now —they swore they would 
not wait. The chairman pleaded and argued, but, deaf to all entreaty, 
men ploughed their way through the throng and rained checks of gold 
coin into the cart and skurried away for more. Hands, clutching 
money, were thrust aloft out of the jam by men who hoped this eloquent 
appeal would cleave a road their strugglings could not open. The 
very Chinamen and Indians caught the excitement, and dashed their 
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half-dollars into the cart, wiilioul knowing or caring what it was all 
about. Women plunged into the crowd, trimly allircd, fought tlieir 
way to the cart with their coin, and emerged again, by-and-bve, with 
their apparel in a state of hopeless dilapidation. It was the wildest 
mob Virginia had ever seen, and the most determined and ungovern¬ 
able; and when at last it abated its fury and dispersed, it had not a 
penny in its pocket. To use its own idiraseology, it came there “ flush ” 
and went away “ busted.” 

After that the Commission got itself into systematic working order, 
and for weeks the contributions flowed into its treasury in a generous 
stream. Individuals and all sorts of organi^atioMs levied upon them¬ 
selves a regular weekly tax for the sanitary fund, graduated according 
to their means, and there was not another grand universal outburst til) 
the famous "Sanitary Flour Sack” came our way. Its history is peetdiar 
and interesting, A former schoolmate of mine, by the name of Kcuel 
Gridley, was living at the little city of Austin, in the Reese river cotintry, 
at this time, and was the Democratic candidate for mayor. He and the 
Republican candidate made an agreement ib.'it the defeated man should 
be publicly presented with a fifty pound sack of flour by the successful 
one, and should carry it home on his shoulder, (irullcy was defeated. 

1 he new mayor gave him the sack of flour, and he shouldered it and 
carried it a mile or two, from 1/Owcr Austin to his home in Upper 
Austin, attended by a band of music and the whole population. Arrivctl 
there, he said he did not need the flour, and asked what the i)COple 
tiiought he liad better do with it. A voice said : 

"Sell it to the highest bidder, for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Fund.” 

The suggestion was greeted with a round of applause, and Gridley 
mounted a dry-goods box and as.<umed the role of auctioneer. 'I'Jic 
bids went higher and liigher, as the sympathies of the pioneers awoke 
and expanded, till at last the sack was knocked down to a mill man 
at two hundred and fifty dollars, and his check taken. lie was asked 
where he would have the flower delivered, and he said : 

“ Nowhere—sell it again.” 

Now the cheers went up royally, and the multitude were fairly in 
the spirit of the thing. So Gridley stood there and shouted and per¬ 
spired till the sun went down; and when the crowd dispersed he had 
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sold the sack to three liundred different people, and liad taken in eight 
thousand dollars in gold. And still the flour-sack was in his nosses- 
sion. 

I'he news came to Virginia, and a telegram went back: 

“ Fetch along your flour-sack ! ” 

Thirty-six hours afterward Gridley arrived, and an afternoon mass 
meeting was held in the Opera House, and the auction began. But 
the sack had come sooner than it was expected \ the people were not 
thoroughly aroused, and the sale dragged. At nightfall only five 
thousand dollars had been secured, and there was a crestfallen feeling 
in the community. However, there was no disposition to let the 
matter rest here, and acknowledge van<|uishment at the hands of the 
village of Austin. Till late in the night the principal citizens were at 
work arranging the morrow’s campaign, and when they went to bed 
they had no fears for the result. At eleven the next morning a pro- 
cession of open carriages, attended by clamorous bands of music and 
adorned with a moving display of flags, filed along C Street, and was 
soon in danger of blockade by a huzzaing multitude of citizens. In 
the first carriage sat Gridley, with the flour-sack in prominent view, 
the latter splendid with bright paint and gilt lettering; also in the same 
carriage sat the mayor and the recorder. The other carriages contained 
the common council, the editors and reporters, and other people of 
imposing consequence. I'he crowd pressed to the comer of C and 
Taylor Streets, expecting the sale to begin there, but they were disap¬ 
pointed, and also unspeak.ably surprised, for the cavalcade moved on 
as if Virginia had ceased to be of importance, and took its way over 
the “divide,” toward the small town of Gold Hill. Telegrams had 
gone ahead to Gold Hill, Silver City, and Dayton, and those com¬ 
munities were at fever-heat and rife lor the conflict. It was a very 
hot day, and wonderfully dusty. At the end of a short half-hour we 
descended into Gold Hill with drums beating and colours flying, and 
enveloped in imposing clouds of dust. The whole population—men, 
women, and children, Chinamen and Indians—were massed in the 
main street, all the flags in town were at the masthead, and the blare 
of the bands was drowned in cheers. Gridley stood up and asked 
who would make the first bid for the National Sanitary Flour Sack. 
Gen. W. said: 
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The Yellow Jacket Silver Mining Cotnany olTcrs a thousand 
dollars, coin ! ” 

A tempest of apjdause followed. A telegram carried the news to 
Virginia, and fifteen minutes afterward that city’s population was 
massed in the streets devouring the tidings—for it was part of the 
j)rogrammc that the bulletin boards should do a good work that day. 
Every few minutes a new despatch was bulletined from Gold Hill, and 
still the excitement grew. Telegrams began to return to us frotn 
Virginia beseeching Gridley to bring back the flour*sack; but such 
was not the plan of the campaign. At the cntl of an hour (jold Hill’s 
small population had ])aid a figure for the flour-sack that awoke all 
the enthusiasm of Virginia when the grand total was displayed upon 
the bulletin boards. ‘Then the Gridley cavalcade moved on, a giant 
refreshed with new lager beer and plenty of it—for the people brought 
it to the carriages without waiting to measure it—and within three 
hours more the expedition had carried Silver City and Dayton by 
storm, and was on its way back covered with glory. Every move had 
been telegraphed and bulletined, and as the procession entered Virginia 
and filed down C Street at half-past eight in the evening the town was 
abroad in the thoroughfares, torches were glaring, flags flying, bands 
playing, cheer on cheer cleaving the air, and the city ready to surrender 
at discretion. The auction began, ever)* bid was greeted with bursis 
of applause, and at the end of two hours and r half a population ol 
fifteen thousand souls had paid in coin for a fifty-pound sack of flour 
a sum equal to forty thousand dollars in greenbacks ! It was at a rate 
in the neighbourhood of three dollars for each man, woman, and child 
of the population- The grand total would have been twice as large, 
but the streets were very narrow, and luindrcds who wanted to bid 
could not get within a block of the stand, and could not make them¬ 
selves heard. These grew tired of waiting, and many of them went 
home long before the auction was over. This was the greatest day 
Virginia ever saw, perhaps. 

Gridley sold the sack in Carson city and several Californian towns ; 
also in San Francisco. Then he took it east and sold it in one or two 
Atlantic cities, I think. I am not sure of that, but I know that he 
finally carried it to St Louis, where a monster Sanitary Fair was being 
held, and after selling it there for a large sum, and helping on the 
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enlhusiasm by displaying the portly silver bricks which Nevada’s dona¬ 
tion had produced, lie had the flour baked up into small cakes and 
retailed them at high prices. 

It was estimated that when the flour-sack’s mission was ended it had 
been sold for a grand total of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
greenbacks! 1 his is probably the only instance on record where 

common family flour brought three thousand dollars a pound in the 
public market. 

It is due to Mr. Gridley’s memory to mention that the expenses of 
his sanitary flour-sack expedition of fifteen thousand miles, going and 
returning, were paid in large part, if not entirely, out of his own pocket 
The time he gave to it was not less than three months. Mr. Gridley 
was a soldier in the Mexican War and a pioneer Californian. He died 
at Stockton, California, in December, 1870, greatly regretted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T here were nabobs in those days—in the “flush times,” I mean. 

Every rich strike in the mines created one or two. I call to mind 
several of these. They were careless, easy-going fellows, as a general 
thing, and the community at large was as much benefited by their 
riches as they were themselves—possibly more, in some cases. 

Two cousins, teamsters, did some hauling for a man, and had to 
take a small segregated portion of a silver mine in lieu of $300 cash. 
They gave an outsider a third to open the mine, and they went on 
teaming. But not long. Ten months afieiward the mine was out of 
debt, and paying each owner 88,000 to 810,000 a month—say 8100,000 

One of the earliest nabobs that Nevada was delivered of wore $6,000 
worth of diamonds in his bosom, and swore he was unhappy because 
he could not spend his money as fast as he made it. 
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Another Nevada nabob boasted an income that often reached 
$16,000 a month; and he used to love to tell how he had worked in 
the very mine that yielded it, for five dollars a day, when he first came 
to the countr)’. 

'I'he silver and sage-brush Slate has knowledge of another of these 
pets of fortune—lifted from actual poverty to affluence almost in a 
single night—who was able to offer $100,000 for a position of high 
official distinction, shortly afterward, and did offer it—but failed to get 
it, his politics not being as sound as his bank account. 

Then there was John Smith. He was a good, honest, kind-hearted 
soul, born and reared in the lower ranks of life, and miraculously 
ignorant. He drove a team, and owned a small ranch—a ranch that 
paid liim a comfortable living, for although it yielded but little hay, 
what little it did yield was worth from $250 to $300 in gold per ton 
in the market. Presently Smith traded a few acres of the ranch fora 
small undeveloped silver mine in Gold Hill. He opened the mine, 

and built a little unpretending ten- 
stamp mill. Eighteen months after¬ 
ward he retired from the hay busi¬ 
ness, foi his mining income had 
reached a most comfortable figure. 
Some people said it was $30,000 a 
month, and others said it was 
$60,000. Smith was very rich at any 
rate. 

And then he went to Europe and 
travelled. And when he came back 
he w'as never tired of telling about 
the fine hogs he had seen in England, 
and the gorgeous sheep he had seen 
in Spain, and the fine cattle he had 
noticed in the vicinity of Rome. 
He was full of the wonders of the 
A NABOB. Old World, and advised everybody 

. .. to travel. He said a man never ima¬ 

gined what surpnsmg things there were in the world till he had travelled 

One day, on board ship, the passengers made up a pool of 9500 ^ 
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which was to be the property of the man who should come nearest to 
guessing the run of the vessel for the next twenty-four hours. Next 
day, toward noon, the figures were all in the purser’s hands, in sealed 
envelopes. Smith w.os serene and happy, for he had been bribing the 
engineer. But another party won the prize! Smith saiil; 

“ Here, that won’t do! He guessed two miles wider of the mark 
than I did.” 

The purser s.aid, “Mr. Smith, you missed it furtlier than any man 
on board. We travelled two hundred and eight miles yesterday." 

Hell, sir, said Smith, “that’s just where I’ve got you, for I 
guessed two hundred and nine. If you ’ll look at my figures’again, 
you ’ll find a 2 and two o's, which stand for 200, don’t it ?—and alter 
’em you ’ll find a 9 (2009), which stands for two hundred and nine. I 
reckon I ’ll take that money, if you please.” 

The Gould and Curry claim comprised twelve hundred feet, and it all 
belonged originally to the two men whose names it bears. Mr. Curry 
owned two-thirds of it—and he said that he sold it out for twenty-five 
hundred dollars in cash, and an old plug horse that ate up his market 
value in hay and barley in seventeen days by the watch. And he said 
that Gould sold out for a pair of second-hand Government blankets 
and a bottle of whisky that killed nine men in three hours, and that 
an unoffending stranger that smelt the cork was disabled for life. 
P'our years afterward the mine thus disposed of was worth in the San 
Francisco market seven millions six hundred thousand dollars in gold 
coin. 

In the early days a poverty-stricken Mexican, who lived in a canyon 
directly back of Virginia City, had a stream of water, as large as a 
man’s wrist, trickling from the hill-side on his premises. The Ophir 
Company segregated a hundred feet of their mine and traded it to 
him for the stream of water. The hundred feet proved to be the 
richest part of the entire mine : four years after the swap, its market 
value (including its mill) was $1,500,000. 

An individual who owned twenty feet in the Ophir mine, before its 
great riches were revealed to men, traded it for a horse, and a very 
sorry-looking brute he was, too. A year or so afierwanl, when Ophir 
stock went up to $3,000 a foot, this man, who had not a cent, used to 
say he was the most startling example of magnificence and misery the 
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world irad ever seen—because he was able to ride a sixty-thousand 
dollar horse, yet could not scrape up cash enough to buy a saddle, 

and was obliged to borrow one 
or ride bareback. He said if 
fortune were togivehiin another 
sixty-thousand dollar horse it 
would ruin him. 

A youth of nineteen, who 
was a telegraph operator in 
Virginia, on a salary of a hun¬ 
dred dollars a month, and who, 
when he could not make out 
German names in the list of 
San Francisco steamer arrivals, 
used to ingeniously select and 
supply substitutes for them out 
of an old Berlin city directory, 
made Inmself rich by watch¬ 
ing the mining telegrams that 
passed through his hands, and 
buying and selling stocks ac¬ 
cordingly, through a friend in 
San Francisco. Once, when a 
private despatch was sent from 
Virginia announcing a rich 
strike in a prominent mine, and 
advising that the matter be 
kept secret till a large amount 
of the stock could be secured, he bought forty “ feet ” of the stock at 
twenty dollars a foot, and afterward sold half of it at eight hundred 
dollars a foot, and the rest at double that figure. Within three months 
he was worth §150,000, and had resigned his telegraphic position. 

Another telegraph operator, who had been discharged by the com¬ 
pany for divulging the secrets of the office, agreed with a moneyed man 
in San Francisco to furnish him the result of a great Virginia mining 
lawsuit within an hour after its private reception by the parties to it in 
San Francisco. For this he was to have a large per-centage of the pro- 
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fils on purchases and sales made on it by his fello\v-consj)irator. So he 
went, disguised as a teamster, to a little wayside telegraph ofhee in the 
mountains, got acquainted with the operator, and sat in llie office day 
after day, smoking his pipe, complaining that his team was fagged out 
and unable to travel—and meantime listening to the despatches as tliey 
j)assed clicking through the machine from Virginia, h inally the private 
despatch, announcing the result of the lawsuit, sped over tlie wires, and 
as soon as he heard it he telegraphed his friend in San Francisco: 

“ Am tired waiting. Shall sell the team and go home.” 

It was the signal agreed upon. 'I'hc word waiting ” left out would 
have signified that the suit had gone the other way. 'I'he mock 
teamster’s friend picked up a deal of the mining slock, at low figures, 
before the news became public, and a fortune was tlie result. 

For a long time after one of the great Virginia mines had been in¬ 
corporated, about fifty feet of the original location were still in the 
hands of a man who had never signed the iticorporaiion papers. 'I'ho 
stock became very valuable, and every enbjt was made to find this 
man, but he had disappeared. Once it was heard that he was in 
New York, and one or two speculators went east, but failed to find 
him. Once the news came that he was in the Bermudas, and straight¬ 
way a speculator or two hurried east and siiiled for Bermuda; but ho 
was not there. Finally he was heard of in Mc.xico, and a frietid of 
his, a bar-keeper on a salary, scraped together a little money and 
sought him out, bought his ‘‘feet" for a hundred dollars, returned, 
and sold the property for seventy-five thousand dollars. 

But why go on? The traditions of JSilverland are filled with in¬ 
stances like these, and I would never get through enumerating them 
were 1 to attempt to do it. I only desired to give the reader an idea 
of a peculiarity of the flush times,” which 1 could not present so 
strikingly in any other way, and which some mention of was necessary 
to a realizing comprehension of the time and the country. 

I was personally aa^uainted with the majority of the nabobs I have 
referred to, and so, for old acquaintance sake, I have shifted their 
occupations and experiences around in such a way as to keep the 
Pacific public from recognizing these once notorious men. No longer 
notorious, for the majority of them have drifted back into poverty 
and obscurity again. 
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In Nevada there used to be current the story of an adventure of 
two of her nal)obs. which may or may not liave occurred. I give it 
for wliat it is worth. 

Col. |ini liad seen somewhat of the world, and knew more or less 
of its ways ; but Col. Jack was from the back settlements of the States, 
liad led a life of arduous toil, and had never seen a city. These 
two, blessed with sudden wealth, projected a visit to New York,— 
Col. Jack to see the sights, and Col. Jim to guard his unsophislication 
from misfortune. 'I'hey reached San Francisco in the night, and sailed 
in the morning. Arrived in New York, Col. Jack said : 

“ 1 ’ve heard tell of carriages all my life, and now I mean to have a 
ride in one ; I don’t care what it costs. Come along.” 

'I'hey stepped out on the sidewalk, and Col. Jim called a stylish 
barouche. Hut Col. Jack said : 

“iY», sir! None of your cheap-John turn-outs for me. 1 'm here 
to have a good time, and money ain’t any object. I mean to have 
the nobbiest rig that’s going. Now here comes the very trick. Stop 
that yaller one with the pictures on it—don’t you fret—I 'll stand all 
the expenses myself.” 

So Col. Jim stopped an empty omnibus, and they got in. Said 
Col. Jack : 

“Ain’t it gay, though? Oh, no, I reckon not 1 Cushions, and 
windows, and j)icturcs, till you can’t rest. What would the boys say 
if they could see us cutting a swell like this in New York? By 
George ! I wish they (ouU see us.” 

'riicn he put his liead out of tlie window, and shouted to the driver: 

“Say, Johnny, this suits wc.'—suits yours truly, you bet you! I 
want this shebang all day. I’m on it, old man 1 Let ’em out 1 
Make ’em go 1 We ’ll make it all right with you^ sonny ! ” 

I'he driver passed his hand through the strap-hole, and tapped for 
his fare—it was before the gongs came into common use. Col. Jack 
took the hand, and shook it cordially. He said : 

4 

I “ You twig me, old pard! All right between gents. Smell of that^ 
and see how you like it! ” 

And he i)ut a twenty-clollar gold piece in the driver’s hand. After 
a moment the driver said he could not make change. 

“ Bother the change I Kide it out. Put it in your pocket.” 
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Tlicn lo Col. Jim, with a sounding slap on his thigh : 

Ain't it style, though? Hanged if I don’t hire this tiling etery 
day for a week.” 

The omnibus stopped, and a young lady got in. Col. Jack stared 
a moment, then nudged Col. Jim with his elbow. 

“ Don’t say a word,” he whispered. “ Let her ride, if site wants to. 
Gracious, lliere’s room enough.” 

'I'he young lady got out her portmonnaie, and handed her fare lo 
Col. Jack. 

“ What's this for ? ” said he. 

“Give it to the driver, please.” 

“Take back your money, madam, we can’t allow it. You’re welcome 
to ride here as long as you please, but this shebang’s chartered, and 
we can’t let you pay a cent.” 

The girl shrank into a corner, bewildered. An old lady with a 
basket climbed in, and prolTercd her fare. 

“Excuse me,” said Col. Jack. “You’re perfectly welcome here, 
madam, but we can’t allow you to pay. Set right down there, mum, 
and don’t you be the least uneasy'. Make yourself just as free as if 
you was in your own turn-out.” 

Within two minutes, three gentlemen, two fat women, and a couple 
of children entered. 

“Come right along, friends,” said Col. Jack; “don’t mind us. This 
is a free blow-out.” Then he whispered to Col. Jim; “New York 
ain’t no sociable jdacc, I don’t reckon—it ain’t no name for it! ” 

He resisted every effort lo pass fares to the driver, and made every¬ 
body cordially welcome. 'J’he situation dawned on the people, and 
they pocketed their money, and delivered themselves up to covert 
enjoyment of the episode. Half a dozen more passengers entered. 

“Oh, there's pUnty of room,” said Col. Jack. “ Walk right in, and 
make yourselves at home. A blow-out ain’t worth anything as a blow¬ 
out unless a body has company.” Then in a whisper to Col. Jim : 
“ But <7iV/ these New Yorkers friendly ? And ain’t they cool about 
it, too? Icebergs ain't anywhere. I reckon they’d tackle a hearse 
if it. was going their way.” 

More passengers got in; more yet, and still more. Both seals 
were filled, and a file of men were standing up, holding on to the 
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cieats overhead. Parties with baskets and bundles were climbing Up 
on the roof. Half-suppressed laughter rippled up from all sides. 

" Well, for clean, cool, out-and-out cheek, if this don't bang anything 
that ever I saw, I 'in an Injun ! ” whispered Col. Jack. 

A Chinaman crowded liis way in. 

*• I weaken ! ” .said Col. Jack. “ Hold on, driver! Keep your scats, 
ladies and gents. Just make yourselves free—everytliing’s paid for. 



Driver, rustle these folks around as long as they ’re a mind to go- 
friends of ours, you know. Take them everywheres—and if you want 
more money, come to ilie St. Nicholas, and we ’ll make it all right 
Pleasant journey to you, ladies and gents — go it just as long as you 
])leasc—it shan’t cost you a cent! ” 

The two comrades got out, and Col. Jack said : 

“Jimmy, it’s the sociablest place / ever saw. The Chinaman 
waltzed in as comfortable as anybody. If we’d stayed awhile, I 
reckon we M had some niggers. B’ George ! we ’ll have to barricade 
our doors to night, or some of these ducks will be trying to sleep 
with us.” 



CHAni'R II. 

SoMF.uonv has said ihm in order to know a coniiminit)-, one must 
observe tlic style of its funerals and know what inaTiner of men ilu-y 
bury with most ccremonv. I cannot sav which class we l>uried with most 
eclat in our ‘'/lusli times,” the distinguished public benefactor or the 
distinguished rough : possibly the two chief grades or grand divisions 
of society honoured tlieir illustrious dead about etjually; and hence, 
no doubt, the philo 50 [)her I have quoted from would have needed to 
see two representative funerals in \’irginia before forming his estimate 
of the people. 

There was a grand lime over Ruck Fanshawwhen he died. He was 
a representative citizen. He had “ killed his man ”—not in his own 
quarrel, it is true, but in defence of a stranger unfairly beset by numbers. 
He had kept a sumptuous saloon. He had been the proprietor of a 
dashing helpmeet whom he could have discarded without the formality 
of a divorce. He had held a high position in the fire department, 
and been a very Warwick in politics. When he died there was great 
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lamentation throughout the town, but especially in the vast bottom 
stratum of society. 

On the inquest it was shown that Buck Fanshaw, in the delirium of 
a wasting typhoid fever, had taken arsenic, shot himself through the 
body, cut his throat, and jumped out of a four-storey window and 
broken his neck; and, after due deliberation, the jury, sad and tear¬ 
ful, but with intelligence unblinded by its sorrow, brought in a verdict 
of death “ by the visitation of God.” What could the world do without 
juries? 

Prodigious preparations were made for the funeral. All the vehicles 
in town were hired, all the saloons put in mourning, all the municipal 
and fire company flags hung at half-mast, and all the firemen ordered 
to muster in uniform and bring their machines duly draped in black. 
Now—let us remark in parenthesis—as all the peoples of the earth had 
representative adventures in the Silverland, and as each adventurer had 
brought the slang of his nation or his locality with him, the combination 
made the slang of Nevada the richest and the most infinitely varied and 
copious that had ever existed anywhere in the world, perhaps, except 
in the mines of California in the “ early days.” Slang was the language 
of Nevada. It was hard to preach a sermon without it, and be under¬ 
stood. Such phrases as " Vou bet! ” “ Oh, no, I reckon not! ” “ No 
Irish need apply,” and a hundred others, became so common as to 
fall from the lips of a speaker unconsciously—and very often when 
they did not touch the subject under discussion, and consequently 
failed to mean anything. 

After Buck Fanshaw’s inquest, a meeting of the short-haired brother¬ 
hood was held, for nothing can be done on the Pacific coast without a 
public meeting and an expression of sentiment Regretful resolutions 
were passed and various committees appointed ; among others, a com¬ 
mittee of one was deputed to call on the minister, a fragile, gentle, 
spiritual new fledgling from an eastern theological seminary, and as 
yet unacquainted with the ways of the mines. The committeeman, 
“ Scotty ” Briggs, made his visit; and in after days it was worth some¬ 
thing to hear the minister tell about it. Scotty was a stalwart rough, 
whose customary suit, when on weighty official business, like committee 
work, was a fire helmet, flaming red flannel shirt, patent leathei belt with 
spanner and revolver attached, coat hung over arm, and pants stuffed 
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into boot-lops. Hefonncd something ofaronlrast to the pale ilieolo^:- 
cal student. It is fair to say of Scotty, however, in passing, that he had 
a warm heart and a strong love for his friends, and never entered into 
a rjuarrel when he could reasonably keep out of it. Indeed, it was com¬ 
monly said that whenever one of Scotty’s fights was investigated, it 
always turned out that it had originally been no affair of his, but that 
out of native goodheartedness he hacl dropped in of his own accord to 
help the man who was gelling the worst of it. Me and liuck Fanshaw 
were bosom frietids for years, and had often taken ailvcnturous “pot- 
luck together. On one occasion they had thrown off their coats and 
taken the weaker side in a fight among strangers, and after gaining a 
hard-earned victory, turned anrl found that the men they wore helping 
had deserted early, and not only that, but had stolen their coats ami 
made olT with them ! Hut to return to StoUv's visit to the minister. 
He was on a sorrowful mission, now, and his face was the picture of 
woe. Being admitted to the presence, he sat down heforo the clergy¬ 
man, placed his fire-hat on an unfinislied nianusc ript sermon under the 
minister’s nose, took from it a red silk handkerchief, wiped his brow and 
heaved a sigh of dismal inipressivcne.is, explanatory of his businc.ss. 
He choked and even shed tears ; but with an elTorl he mustered his 
voice and said in lugubrious tones : 

“Are you the duck that runs the gospel-mill next door?" 

“Am I the—pardon me, I believe I do not understand?" 

With another sigh and a half-sob, Scotty rejoined : 

“ \\'hy, you see, we arc in a bit of trouble, and the boys thouglil 
maybe you would give us a lift, if we’d tackle you —that is, if I ’vc 
got the rights of it, and you are the head clerk of the doxology-woiks 
next door.’^ 

“I am the shepherd in charge of the flock whose fold is next door.” 

“The which?" 

“The spiritual adviser of tlie little company of believers whose 
sanctuary adjoins these premises." 

Scotty scratched his head, reflected a moment, and then said : 

“You nither hold over me, pard. I reckon I can’t call that hand. 
Ante and pass the buck." 

“How? I beg pardon. What did I understand you to say?" 

“ Well, you’ve ruthcr got the bulge on me. Or maybe wo’ve both 
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got the bulge, somehow. You don’t smoke me and I don’t smoke 
you. You see, one of the boys has passed in his checks, and we want 
to give liim a good send off; and so the thing I’m on now is to roust 
out somebody to a little chin-music for us, and waltz him through 
handsome.” 

“ My friend, I seem to grow more and more bewildered. Your 
observations are wholly incomprehensible to me. Cannot you simplify 
them in some way ? At first I thought perhaps I understood you, but 
I grope now. Would it not expedite matters if you restricted yourself 
to categorical statements of fact, unemcumbcred with obstructing 
accumulations of metaphor and allegory?” 

Another pause, and more reflection. Then said Scotty: 

I ’ll have to pass, I judge.” 

“ How?” 

“ You’ve raised me out, pard.” 

“ I still fail to catch your meaning.” 

“ Why, that last lead of yourn is too many for me—that’s the idea. 
I can’t neither trump nor follow suit.” 

l‘he clergyman sank back in his chair perplexed. Scotty leaned 
his head on his hand and gave himself up to thought. Presently his 
face came up, sorrowful but confident. 

“ 1 ’ve got it now, so's you can savvy,” he said. “ What we want 
is a gospel-sharp. See ? ” 

“ A what ? ” 

“ Gospel-sharp. Parson.” 

“ Oh I ^Vhy did you not say so before ? I am a clergyman—a 
parson.” 

“ Now you talk! You see my blind and straddle it like a man 
Put it there! ”—extending a brawny paw, which closed over the 
minister's small hand, and gave it a shake indicative of fraternal 
sympathy and fervent gratification. 

“Now we’re all right, pard. Let’s start fresh. Don’t you mind 
my snuffling a little—becuz we *re in a power of trouble. You see, 
one of the boys has gone up the flume-” 

“ Gone where ? ” 

*' Up the flume—throwed up the sponge, you understand.” 

“ Thrown up the sponge ? ” 
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*‘Ves; kicked the bucket-” 

“Ah ! has departed to that mysterious countr)’ from whose bourne 
no traveller returns.” 

“Return ! I reckon not. Why, pard, he's d^d!" 

“Yes; I understand. ’ 

“ Oh, you do ? Well, I thought maybe you might be getting tangled 
some more. Yes, you see, he’s dead again-” 

“ A^^ain ? Why, has he ever been dead before ? ” 

“ Dead before ? No ! Do you reckon a man h.is got as many lives 
as a cal ? But you bet you he’s awful dead now, poor oUl boy, and I 
wish I'd never seen this day. I don’t want no better friend than Buck 
iFanshaw. I knowed him by tlie back ; and when I know a man and 
’like him, I freeze to him—you hear ///<*. Take him all round, pard, 
there never was a bullier man in the mines. No man ever knowed 
Buck F.inshaw to go back on a friend. But it's all up, you know, it s 
all up. It ain’t no use. They’ve scooped him.” 

“Scooped him?” 

“ Yes; death lias. Well, well, well, we’ve got to give him up. Yes, 
indeed. It’s a kind of a hard world, after all, ain't it ? But, pan!, ho 
was a rustler I You ought to seen him get started once. He was a 
bully boy with a glass eye ! Just spit in his face, and give him room 
according to his strength, and it was just beautiful to see him peel and 
go in. He was the worst son of a thief that ever drawed breath. 
Hard, he was on it! He was on it bigger than an Injun ! ” 

“On it! On what?” 

“OntheshooL On the shoulder. On the fight, you understand. 
He didn't give a continental for anyhoi\y. Beg your pardon, friend, 
for coming so near saying a cuss-word; but you sec I'm on an awful 
strain, in this palaver, on account of having to cramp down and draw 
everything so mild. But weVe got to give him up. There ain’t any 
getting around that, I don’t reckon. Now, if we can get you to help 
plant him- 

“Preach the funeral discourse? Assist at the obsequies? 

“Obs'quies is good. Yes. That’5 it; that’s our little game. We 
are going to get the thing up regardless, you know. He was always 
nifty himself, and so you bet you his funeral ain’t going to be no slouch 
—solid silver door-plate on his coffin, six plumes on the hearse, and a 
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nigger on the box inabiled shirt and a plug hat—how’s that lor high"* 
And we 11 lake care of you, pard. We ’ll fix you all right There ’U 
be a kerridge for you; and whatever you want, you just 'scape out, 
and we II ’lend to it We’ve got a shebang fixed up for you to stand 
behind in \o. i s liouse, and don’t you be afraid. Just go in and toot 
your horn, if j ou don't sell a clam. Put Buck through as bully as you 
can, pard, for anybody that knowed him will tell you that he was one 
of the whitest men that was ever in the mines. You can’t draw it loo 
strong. He never could stand it to sec things going wrong. He’s 
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done more to make this town quiet and peaceable than any man in it, 
I Ve seen him lick four Greasers in eleven minutes, myself. If a thing 
wanted regulating, /le warn't a man to go browsing around after some¬ 
body to do it, but he would prance in and regulate it himself. He 
warn’t a Catholic. Scasely. He was down on ’em. His word was. 
No Irish need apply ! ’ But it didn’t make no difference about that 
when it came down to what a man’s rights was—and so, when some 
roughs jumped the Catholic bone-yard and started in to stake oui 
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town lots in it, he went for ’em ! And he ckatifd ’em, too! I was 
there, pard, and I seen it myself.” 

“ That was very well, indeed—at least the impulse was—whether 
the act was strictly defensible or not. Had deceased any religious 
convictions ? That is to say, did he feel a dependence upon or 
acknowledge allegiance to a higher power ? ” 

More reflection. 

“ I reckon you’ve slumped me again, pard Could you say it over 
once more, and say it slow ? ” 

“ Well, to simplify it somewhat, was he, or rather had he ever been, 
connected with any organi/.aiion seciuestered from secular concerns 
and devoted to self-sacrifice in the interests of morality?” 

“All down but nine ; set ’em up on the other alley, pard.” 

“What did I understand you to say?” 

“ Why, you ’re most too many for me, you ^ow. When you get 
in with your left I lumt grass every time. Every time you draw, you 
fill \ but I don't seem to have any luck. Let's have a new deal.” 

“ How ? Begin again ? ” 

“ That's it.” 

“Very well. Was he a good man, and-” 

“There — I see that! Don’t pul up another chip till I look at my 
hand. A good man, says you ? Pard, it ain’t no name for it. He 
was the best man that ever—pard, you would have floated on that man. 
He could lam any galoot of his inches in America. It was hint that 
pul down the riot last election before it got a start; and everybody 
said he was the only man that could have done it. He waltzed in 
with a spanner in one hand and a trumpet in the other, and sent four¬ 
teen men home on a shutter in less than three minutes. He had that 
riot all broke up and prevented nice before anybody ever got a chance 
to strike a blow. He was always for peace, and he would have peace 
—he could not stand disturbances. Pard, he was a great loss to this 
town. It would please the boys if you could chip in something like 
that and do him justice. Here once, when the Micks got to throw¬ 
ing stones through the Methodis’ Sunday-school windows, Buck Fan- 
shaw, all of his own notion, shut up his saloon and took a couple of 
six-shooters and mounted guard over the Sunday-school. Says he, 

/ No Irish need apply I ’ And they didn’t. He was the bulliest man 
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in the mountains, pard! Hecould run raster,juniphigher,hit harder, and 
hold more tangle-foot whisky without spilling it than any man in seven¬ 
teen counties. Put that in,pard; it'll please the boys more than anything 
you could say. And you can say, pard, that he never shook his mother.” 

“ Never shook his mother?” 

“ That s it; any of the boys will tell you so.” 

“ Well, but why should lie shake her ? ” 

“ I'hat’s what I say—but some people does.” 

“ Not people of any repute ? ” 

“ Well, some that averages pretty so-so.” 

“In my opinion the man that would offer personal violence to his 
own mother ought to-” 

“ Cheese it, pard ; you Ve banked your ball clean outside the string. 
What I was a-drivin’ at, was, that he never throwedoff o\\ his mother^ 
don’t you see ? No, indeedy. He give her a house to live in, and town 
lots, and plenty of money; and he looked after her and took care of 
her all the time; and when she was down with the small*pox I'm d—d 
if he didn’t set up nights and nuss her himself 1 Be^ your pardon for 
saying it, but it hopped out too quick for yourc truly. You Ve treated 
me like a gentleman, pard, and 1 ain’t the man to hurt your feelings 
intentional. I think you 're white. I think you ’re a square man, pard, 
I like you, and I ’ll lick any man that don’t. I ’ll lick him till he can’t 
tell himself from a last year’s corpse! Put it[Another fraternal 
hand-shake, and exit.] 

The obsequies were all that “the boys" could desire. Such a 
marvel of funeral pomp had never been seen in Virginia. 'I he plumed 
hearse, the dirge-breathing brass bands, the closed marts of business, 
the flags drooping at half-mast, the long plodding procession of uni¬ 
formed secret societies, militar>’ battalions and fire companies, draped 
engines, carriages of oflicials, and citizens in vehicles and on foot, 
attracted multitudes of spectators to the sidewalks, roofs, and windows; 

andforyearsafterward.thedegreeofgrandeurattainedbyanycivicdisplay 

in Virginia was determined by comparison with Buck Fanshaw’s funeral. 

Scotty Briggs, as a pall-bearer and a mourner, occupied a prominent 
place at the funeral, and when the sermon was finished and the last 
sentence of the prayer for the dead man’s soul ascended, he responded, 
in a low voice, but wth feeling: 
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“Ames'. \o Iri->h nce<^ .iliplv.” 

As ihe bulk of tlic response \v;u without apparent relevancy, it was 
probably nothing more than a humble tribute to the tnemory of the 
friend that was gone; for, as Scotty ha<l once said, it was “ his word." 

Scotty Hriggs. in after days, achieved the distinction of becoming 
the only convert to religion that was ever gathered from the Virginia 
roughs; and it transpired that the matt who had it in him to esj)ouse 
the quarrel of the weak out of inborn nobility of spirit was no mean 
timber whereof to constnict a Christian. The making him one did 


6COTTY AS A SUNDAV-SCHOOL TEACHER. 

not w.*.rp his generosity or diminish hin courage; on the contrary, it 
gave intelligent direction to the one and a broader field to the other. 
If his Sunday-school class progressed faster than the oilier classes, 
wa-s it matter for wonder? I think not. He talked to his pioneer 
small fry in a language they understood. It was my large privilege, a 
month before he died, to hear him tell the beautiful story of Joseph 
and his brethren to liis class “without looking at ih.e book.” I leave 
it to the reader to fancy what it was like, as it fell, riddled with slang, 
from the lips of that grave, earnest teacher, and was listened to by his 
little learners with a consuming interest that showed that they were as 
unconscious as he was that any violence wat? being done to the sacred 
proprieties | 





THE MAN WHO HAD KILLED A DOZEN. 


CHAPTER in. 

Thr first twenty-six graves in the Virginia cemeterywere occupied by 
tnurdered men. So everybody said, so everbody believed, and so they 
will always sayand believe. The reasonwhy there was so much slaughter¬ 
ing done, was, that in a new mining district the rough element pre¬ 
dominates, and a person is not respected until he has “ killed his man.” 
That was the very expression used. 

If an unknown individual arrived, they did not inquire if he was 
capable, honest, industrious, but—had he killed his man ? If he had 
not, he gravitated to his natural and proper position, that of a man of 
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small consequence; if he had, the cordiality of his reception was 
graduated according to the number of his dead. It was tedious work 
struggling up to a position of influence with bloodless hands; but 
when a man came with the blood of half a dozen men on his soul, his 
worth was recognized at once, and his acquaintance sought. 

In Nevada, for a time, the lawyer, the editor, the banker, the chiei 
desperado, the chief gambler, and the saloon keeper occupied the 
same level in society, and it was the highest The clieapest and 
easiest way to become an influential man, and be looked up to by the 
community at large, was to stand behind a bar. wear a cluster-diamond 
pin, and sell whisky. I am not sure but that the saloon-keeper held 
a shade higher rank than any other member of society. II is ojiinion 
had weight. It was his privilege to say how the elections should'go. 
No great movement could succeed without the countenance and di¬ 
rection of the saloon keepers. It was a higli favour when the chief 
saloon-keeper consented to serve in the legislature or the boar-1 of 
aldermen. \oulhfuI ambition hardly aspired so much to the honours 

of the law, or the army and navy, as to the dignity of proiirictorship 
in a saloon. 


'I’o be a saloon-keeper and kill a man was to be illustrious. Hence 
the reader will not be surprised to learn that more than one man was 
killed in Nevada under hardly the pretext of provocation, so impatient 
was the slayer to achieve reputation, and throw off the galling sense 
of being held in indifferent repute by his associates. I knew two 
youths who tried to “kill their men” for no other reason—and got 
killed themselves for their pains. “There goes the man that killed 
Bill Adams," was higher praise and a sweeter sound in the ears of this 
sort of people than any other si>eech that admiring lips could utter. 

Ihe men who murdered Virginia’s original twenty-six cemetery- 
occupants were never punished. Why? Because Alfred the Great, 
when he invented trial by jury, and knew that he had admirably framed 
it to secure justice in his age of the world, was not aware that in the 
nineteenth century the condition of things would be so entirely changed 
that unless he rose from the grave and altered the jury plan to meet 
the emergency, it would prove the most ingenious and infallible agency 
for (hfcating justice that human wisdom could contrive. For how 
could he imagine that we simpletons would go on using hi.s jury plan 
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after rircuinr.tances had stripped it of its usefulness, any more than he 
could imagine that we would go on using his candle-clock after we 
liad invented chronometers? In his day news could nat travel fast, 
and hence he could easily find a jury of honest, intelligent men who 
had not heard of the case they were called to try; but in our day of 
telegraphs and newspapers, his plan compels us to swear in juries 
com|)osed of fools and rascals, because the system rigidly excludes 
lionest men and men of brains. 

I remember one of tiiose sorrowful farces in Virginia, which wc call 
a jury trial. A noted desperado killed Mr. B., a good citizen, in the 
most wanton and cold-blooded way. Of course the papers were full 
of it, and all men capable of reading read about it. And of course 
all men not deaf, and dumb, and idiotic talked about it. A jury-list 
was made out, and Mr B. L., a prominent banker and valued citizen, 
was questioned precisely as he would have been questioned in any 
court in America: 

“ Have you heard of this homicide?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Have you held conversations upon the subject?” 

“Vcs.” 

“ Have you formed or expressed opinions about it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you read the newspaper accounts of It ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ We do not want you." 

A minister, intelligent, esteemed, and greatly respected; a merchant 
of high character and known probity; a mining superintendent of 
intelligence and unblemished reputation; a quartz-mill owner of ex¬ 
cellent standing, were .ill questioned in the same way, and all set aside. 
Eacli said the public talk and the newspaper reports had not so 
biassed his mind but tliat sworn testimony would overthrow liis pre 
viously formed opinions, and enable him to render a verdict without 
prejudice and in accordance with the facts. But of course such men 
could not be trusted with the case. Ignoramuses alone could mete 
out unsullied justice. 

When tlie peremptory cluiUenges were all exhausted, a jury of 
tw^ve men was impanelled—a jury who swore^ they had neither heard, 
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read, talked about, nor expressed an opinion toiKcrnin^' a nuirdcr 
xvhich the very cattle in the corrals, the Indians in the sn-c-brush, and 
me stones in the streets were cognizant of! It was a jury composed 
of tuo desperadoes, two low beer-house politicians, three bar-keepers, 
two ranchmen nho could not read, and three dull, stupid, liuman 
rlonkeys! It actually came out afterwards that one of these latter 
thought that incest and arson were tlte same thin". 

The \erdict rendered by this jury was, Xol Guilty. What else 
could one e.xpect ? 

I he Jury system puts a ban upon intelligence and honestv, and a 






THK UNl’RKjeinCKI) JURV. 


premium upon ignorance, stupidity, and perjur>'. It i.s a shame that 
wc must continue to use a worthless system because it 7('<u good a 
thousand years ago. In this age, when a gentleman of high social 
standing, intelligence, and probity swears that testimony given under 
solemn oath will outweigh, with him, street talk and newspaper re[)oits 
based upon mere Iiears.iy, he is worth a hundred jurymen who w.ll 
swear to their own ignorance and .stupidity, and justice would be f.ir 
safer in his hands than in theirs. ^Vhy could not the jury law I>c .so 
altered as to give men of brains and honesty an tyuii/ {luime with 
fools and miscreants? Is it right to show the present favouritism to 
one class of men and inflict a disabilty on another, in a lau.l whose 
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l)oast is that all its citizens are free and equal ? I am a candidate for 
the legislature. I desire to tamper with the jury law. I wish to so 
alter it as to put a premium on intelligence and character, and close 
the jury-box against idiots, blacklegs, and people who do not read 
newspapers. But no doubt I shall be defeated—every efibrt I make 
to save the country “ misses fire.” 

My i<lea, when I began this chapter, was to say somelliing about 
desperadoism in the “flush limes" of Nevada- To attempt a por¬ 
trayal of that era and that land, and leave out the blood and carnage, 
would be like portraying Mormondom and leaving out polygamy. 
The desperado stalked the streets with a swagger graded according to 
the number of his homicides, and a nod of recognition from him was 
sudicicnl to make a humble admirer happy for the rest of the day. 
'I'he deference that was paid to a desperado of wide reputation, and 
who “ kei)t his private graveyard,” as the phrase went, was marked and 
cheerfully accorded. When he moved along the sidewalk in his ex¬ 
cessively long-tailed frock-coat, shiny stump-toed boots, and with 
dainty little slouch hat tipped over left eye, the small fry roughs 
made room for his majesty ; when he entered the restaurant, the 
waiters deserted bankers and merchants to overwhelm him with obse- 
qinous service; when he shouldered liis way to a bar, the shouldered 
parties wheeled indignantly, recognized him, and apologized. They 
got a look in return that froze their marrow, and by that time a curled 
and breast-pinned bar keeper was beaming over the counter, proud o» 
the established acquaintanceshij) that permitted such a familiar form 
of speech as: 

“How’re ye, Billy, old fel? Glad to see you. What’ll you take 
—the old thing?” 

The “old thing” meant his customary drink, of course. 

The best-known names in the territory of Nevada were those be¬ 
longing to those long-tailed heroes of the revolver. Orators, governors, 
capitalists, and leaders of the legislature enjoyed a degree of fame; but 
it seemed local and meagre when contrasted with the fame of such men 
as Sam Brown, Jack Williams, Billy Mulligan, Farmer Pease, Sugarfoot 
Mike, Pock-marked Jake, El Dorado Johnny, Jack McNabb, Joe 
McGee, Jack Harris, Six-fingered Pete, &c., &c There was a long list 
of them. They were brave, reckless men, and travelled with their 
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lives in their hands. To give them their due, tliey <lid their killing 
principally among themselves, and seldom molested peaceable citizens, 
for they considered it small credit to add to their trophies so cheap a 
bauble as the death of a man who was not on the shoot,” as they 
phrased it They killed each other on slight provocation, and hoped 
and expected to be killed themselves—for they held it almost shame 
to die otherwise than “ with their bools on.” as they expressed it. 

I remember an instance of a derperado's contempt for such small 
game as a private citizen’s life. 1 was taking a late supper in a restau¬ 
rant one night, with two reporters and a little printer named—Hrown, 
for instance—any name will do. Presently a stranger with a long tailed 
coat came in, and not noticing Brown’s hat, which was lying in a chair, 
sat down on it Little Brown sprang up and became abusive in a 
moment.. The stranger smiled, smoothed out the hat, and offered it to 
Brown with profuse apologies couched in caustic sarcasm, and begged 
Brown not to destroy him. Brown threw off )iis coat and challenged 
the njan to fight—abused him, threatened him, impeached his courage, 
and urged and even implored him to fight; and in the meantime the 
smiling stranger placed himself under our protection in mock distress. 
But presently he assumed a serious tone, and said : 

“ Very well, gentlemen, if we must fight, we must, I suppose. But 
don’t rush into danger and then say I gave you no warning. I am 
more than a match for all of you when I gel started. I will give you 
proofs, and then if my friend here still insists, 1 will try to accommodate 
him.” 

'I'he table we were sitting at w.is about five feet long, and unusually 
cumbersome and heavy. He asked us to put out our hands on the 
dishes and hold them in their places a moment—one of them was a 
large oval dish with a portly roast on it. Then be sat doivn, tilted up 
one end of the table, set two of the legs on his knees, took the end of 
the table between his teeth, took his hands away, and pulled down 
with his teeth til) the table came up to a level position, dishes and all! 
He said he could lift a keg of n.iils with his teeth. He picked up a 
common glass tumbler and bit a semicircle out of it. 'I'hen he opened 
his bosom and showed us a network of knife and bullet scars ; showed 
us more on his arms and face, and said he believed he had bullets 
enough in his body to make a pig of lead. He was armed to the teeth. 
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2 So 

He closed with the remark that he was Mr.-of Cariboo—a celc* 

brated name, whereat we shook in our shoes. I would publish the 
name, but for tlie suspicion that he might come and carve me. He 
hnally inquired if brown still thirsted for blood. Brown turned the 
thing over in his mind a moment, and then-asked him to supper. 



SATISFYING A FOE. 


Witli tl,e pernussion of tl.e rea<ler, I will group together, in the next 
Chapter, some samples of hfc in our small mountain village in the old 
days of desperadoism. I was there at the lime. The reader will ob¬ 
serve peculiarities in our ojuiai society; and he will observe also an 
instance of how, in new countries, murders breed murders. 




o 














CHAPTER IV. 

An extract or two from the newspapers of the day will furnish a photo¬ 
graph that can need no embcllishmcnL 

Fatal Shooting Affray.— -An affray occurrod last evening in a billiard saloon on 
C Street between D€puty Murshal Jack IViHiams and \Vm. Ilrown, v;hich resulted in 
the immcdbte death of the latter, 'llierc had been some difficulty between the [xirtied 
for several nionilis. 

An inquest was immediately held, and the following testimony adduced 

Officer Glo. Bikdsall. sworn, says:— 1 was told Wm. Hroun was dnink and was 
looking for Jack Williams: so soon as I heard that I started for the jiartics to prevent a 
collision; went into the billiard saloon; saw Billy Brown running around, saying if any- 
lx>dy Iwd anything against him to show cause; he was talking in a boisterous manner, 
and officer Berry took him to the other end of the room to talk to him. Drown came 
back to me; remarked to me that he thought he was as good as anybody, and knew 
how to lake care of himself; he passed by me and went to the Uir; don't know whcihci 
be drank or not; Williams was at the end of the billiard-tahle. next to the stiinvay. 
Brown, after going to the bar, came back ami said h • was as eood a^ any man in the 
World; he had then walked out to the end of the first billiard table from the bar; I 
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movetl closer In supposinsj there woulH be a fight; as Brown drew his pistol I 

cnuglit hold of it; he hatl fired one shot at Williams; don't know the effect of it; 
caught hold of him with one hand, and took hold of the pistol and turned it up; think 
he firc<l once after I caiiqhl hold of the pistol ; I wrenched the pistol from him, 
walked to the end of the billiard-table, and told a party that 1 had Brown's pistol, and 
to stop shooting ; 1 think four shots were fired in all; after walking out, Mr. Foster 
remarked that Brown was shot dc-td. 

Oh, there was no excitement about it—he merely “ remarked ” the 
small circumstance! 

l our months later the following item appeared in the same paper 
(the Ento'prinf). In this item the name of one of the city officers 
above referred to {Deputy MarshalJa:k Williams^ occurs again : 

Roiuii'.kv ASM) Dkspf.katk Affray. —Oii Tues<J.ny night, a Gentian named Charles 
l luriMl, engineer in a mill at Silver City, came to this pi ice, and visited the hurdy-gurdy 
house on n Street. The music, dancing, and Teutonic maidens awakened memories of 
Fad'-rland until our (iermaii friend w.as carrietl away with rapture. He evidently had 
money, and was spending it freely. Late in the evening. Jack Williams and Andy 
BIcssington invited him downstairs to take a cup of coffee. Williams proposed a game 
of cards and went upstairs to procure a deck, btit not finding any. returned. On the 
stairw.iy he met the German, and drawing his pistol, knocked him down and rifled his 
p.»ckcts of some seventy doll.ars. Hurlz.al dared give no al.irm. as he wsis told, with a 
pistol at his hc.ad, if he made any noise or expcsctl them, they would blow his brains out. 
So effectually was he frightcncti that he made no compKiint, until his friends forced him. 
Yc-.icrilay.a warrant w.as issued, but the culprits had disappeared. 

This ciTicient city officer, Jack Williams, had the common reputation 
of being a burglar, a highwayman, and a desperado. It was said that 
he bad several times drawn his revolver and levied money contribu* 
tions on citizens at dead of night in the public streets of Virginia. 

Five months after the above item appeared, Williams was assassi¬ 
nated while sitting at a card-table one night; a gun was thrust through 
the crack of the door, and Williams dropped from his chair riddled 
with balls. It was said at the time that Williams had been for some 
time aware that a party of his own sort (desperadoes) had sworn away 
Iiis life, and it was generally believed among the people that Williams’s 
friends and enemies would make the assassination memorable—and 
useful too—by a wholesale destruction of each other.* 


♦ However, one prophecy was verified, at any Rile. It was asserted by the desperadoes- 

that one of their brethren (Joe McGee, a special policeman) was known to be the con¬ 
spirator chosen by lot to assassinate Williams; and they also asserted that doom had: 
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It did not so happen, but still, times were not dull during the next 
twenty-four hours, for within that time a woman was killed by a pisiul- 
shot, a man was brained with a slung-shot, and a man named Reeder 
was also disposed of permairently. Some matters in the hulerpnst 
account of the killing of Reeder are worth noting—especially the ac¬ 
commodating complaisance of a Virginia justice of the peace, llie 
italics in the following narrative are mine. 


MoKK CurrJNG AND SlIoorcNG.—The devil seem? lo have .-ignin broken loO!« in 
our town. Pistols .and guns cvpltKlo And knives gle.nm in our streets .as m eirly times. 
When there lias been .i long season of quiet, people .ire slow to wot their liaiids in blood ; 
but once blood is spilk-<l. culling .and shooting come easy. Night before last. J.ack 
Williams wa.s a>s.assin.Urd. and yesterday forenoon we had more bloody work, growing 
out of the killing of Williams, and on the same street in which he met his ilc-tth. It 


a]>pears that Tom Reeder, a friend of Williams, and George (lumliCft i\ere talking, at 
the meat market of the latter, alxiut the killing of Williams the previous mght, when 
Reeder s-oid it was a most cowardly act to shoot a man in such a way, giving him •' no 
show." Guml>ert said that Williams had '•.t-s good a show as he gave Billy Brown." 
Meaning the man killed by Williams list Mareli. Ro-der siid it was a d—d lie. ih.ti 
Williams had no show at all. At this, Gutnlx*rl drew a knife and stabl>cd Ri-esler. 
cutting him in two pl.iccs in thn b.aek. One stroke of the knife cut into the slcx-ve of 
Reeder s coat and passetl downwanl m a slanting direeiion through his clothing, and 
entered his Ixxly at the small of the b;ick ; another blow stniek mor.- squ-irely. and iii.ule 
a much more dangerous wound, (iumliert gave himself up to the ofheers of justice, an<l 
was shortly after dischargi-d hy Justice At will, on h'S ir.vn rffo^nitnnee. to apjic.'u for trial 
.11 six o'clock in the evening. In the me.anlimc Reoilcr h.ad l>cen Utkcii into the office 
of Dr. Owens, where his wounds wc'e properly drcs.sed. One of his w.'unJi w.ts eon- 
sidrred ijuilt dongerous, and itsuas thought hy many lh.it it sivu/d^riT.-e fatal. lint leing 


been pronounced against McGee, and ih-at he would l>e ass.issin.ited in exactly the same 
m.uincr that had been .ailopied for the dc*struclion of Wilkims—a prophecy wl ich came 
true a year later. After twelve months of distress (for McGix: s.aw .a fancied ass;issin in 
every man that .approached him), he made the Last of many efforts to get out of the 
country unwatched. He went to Carson and sat dovvn in a saloca to wail for the stage 
—it would leave at four in the morning. Rut as the night wanc<l and the crowd tlimncil. 
he grew uneasy, .and told the Ixir-kcepcr Ih.at assassins were on his track, I lie Iwr-keejK'r 
toI<l him to stay in the middle of the room, then, and not go ne.ir the <loor. or the window 
by the stove. Rut a f.ital fascination seduced him to the neighl>ourhc>o<J of the stove every 
now and then, and rojK-aicdly the Iwr-keepcr brought him b-iik to the middle of the room 
and warned him to remain there. But he could not. At three in the morning he ag.iin 
returnwl to the stove anil sat down by a stranger. Before the l>ar-f>ee|x.'r could get to 
him with another warnirig whisjacr, some one outside fired through the window and 
riddled .McGee's breast with slugs, killing him .almost insuiitly. By the same discharge 
the stranger at McGee's side also received attentions which proved fatd in the course of 
Iwo or Uuec days. 
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comuiet'ahty undtr the irjluenee of liqu >/*, Reeder did not feel his ti.'ounds as he otkeruusl 
would, and he got up and went info the street. He wcnl to the meat market and re¬ 
newed his quarrel with Gumbert, threatening his life. Friends tried to interfere to pul A 
stop to the quarrel and get the jiartlcs away from each other. In the Fashion Saloon, 
Reeder made threats against the life of Gumbert, saying he would kill him, and it is saitl 
that he requested the officers not to at rest Gumt'erl, as he intended to kill hint. After thesd 
threats (juniljcrt went off .and procured .a double-barrelled shot-gun, loaded with buck-* 
shot or revoKcr-Salls, and went after Reeder. Two or three persons were assisting him 
along the stri'ct, try ing to get him home, and had him just in front of the store of Klop- 
stock & Ilariis, when Gumlicrt came across toward him from the opposite side of the 
street with his gtin. He came up within about ten or fifteen feet of Reeder, and called 
out to those with him to " look out 1 get out of the way! and they h.ad only time to 
heed the warning, when he fired. Reeder was at the time attempting to screen himself 
bchiml a large cask, w hich stood against the awning post of Klopslock & Harris’s store, 
but some of the balls look effect in the lower part of his breast, and he reeled around for¬ 
ward and fell in front of the cask. Gumbert then raisetl his gun and fired the second 
barrel, w hich missed Reeder and entered the ground. At the lime that this occurred, 
there were a grc.it many persons on the street, in the vicinity, and a number of them 
c.dicd out to CJumliert. when they saw him raise his gun. to •• hold on." .and "don't 
shoot! Iho cutting took pl.ice about ten o’clock, and the shouting nl>oul twclvc- 
Aftcr the shooting, the street was instantly crowded with the inhabitants of that part of 
the town, some appearing much e.vcitcd and laughing—dwlnring that it looked like the 
gocKl old times of 6o." Marsl'.al Perry and officer Birdsall were near when the shoot¬ 
ing occurred, and Gumbert w.as immediately arrested and his gun taken from him. when 
he was marched off to jail. Many persons who were attracted to the spot where this 
bloody woik had Just t.akcn place, looked bewildered, and seemed to lie asking them¬ 
selves what was to hapjicn next, appearing in doubt as to whether the killing m.ania had 
re.achcd its climax, or whether wc were to turn in and have a grand killing sjiell, shoot¬ 
ing wliocvcr might have given us offence. It w.as whisjwred around that it was not all 
over yet-five or six more were to lie killed before night. Reeder was taken to the 
Virginia City Hotel, and doctors called in to examine his wounds. They found that two 
or three balls had entered his right side ; one of them apficarcd to have passed through 
the subs anceof the lungs, while another passed Into the liver. Two balls were also 
found to have struck one of his legs. As some of the balls struck the cask, the wounds 
in Reeder s log were probably from these, glancing dow nwards, though they might have 
been caused by the second shot fired. After Iwing shot. Reeder s.aid. when he got on 
his feet—smiling as he spoke—" It will take Ixiilcr shooting than that to kill me. ' The 
doctors consider it almost impossible for him to recover, but as he has an excellent con¬ 
stitution he may suivive, notwithstanding the numlicr and dangerous character of the 
wounds he luas received. The town appe-.irs to be perfectly quiet a. present, as though, 
tiie late stormy times had clc.ired our moral atmosphere; but who can tell in what- 
quarter clouds arc lowering or plots ripening? 

Reeder or, at least, what was left of him—survived his wounds: 
two days! Nothing was ever done with Gumbert 

Trial by jury is the palladium of our liberties. I do not know wltat 
a palladium is, having never seen a palladium, but it is a good thing. 
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no doubt, at any rate. Not less than a hundred men have been 
murdered in Nevada—perhaps I would be within bounds if I said 
three hundred—and, as far as I can learn, only two persons have 
suffered the death penalty there. However, four or five who had no 
money and no political influence have been punished by imprisonment 
—one languished in prison as much as eight months, I think. How¬ 
ever, I do not desire to be extravagant—it may have been less. 





IMrARTINC INFOR>!ATION 


CHArTER V. 

These murder and jur)' statistics remind me of a certain very extra¬ 
ordinary trial and execution of twenty years ago; it is a scrap of history 
familiar to all old Californians, and worthy to be known by other 
peoples of the earth that love simple straightforward justice unen¬ 
cumbered with nonsense. I would apologize for this digression but 
lor lire fact that the information I am about to offer is apology enough 
in Itself. And since I digress constantly anyhow, perhaps it is as well 
to eschew apologies altogether, and thus prevent their growing irksome. 

Capt. N^ed Blakely—that name will answer as well as any other 
fictitious one (for he was still with the living at last accounts, and may 
not desire to be famous)—saded ships out of the liarbour of San 
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Francisco for many years. He was a stalwart, warm-hearted, eagle-eyed 
veteran, who had been a sailor nearly fifty years—a sailor from early 
boyhood. He was a rough, honest creature, full of pluck, and just as 
full of hard-headed simplicity, too. He hated trifling conventionalities 
—“ business ” was the word with him. He had all a sailor's vindic¬ 
tiveness against the quips and quirks of the law, and steadfastly believed 
that the first and last aim and object of the law and lawyers was to 
defeat justice. 

He sailed lor the Chincha Islands in command of a guano ship. 
He had a fine crew, but his negro male was his pet—on him he had 
for years lavished his admiration and esteem. It was Capt. Ned’s 
first voyage to the Chinchas, but his fame had gone before him—the 
fame of being a man who would fight at the dropping of a handkerchief, 
when imj>osed upon, and would stand no nonsense. It was a fame 
well earned. Arrived in the islands, he found that the staple of con¬ 
versation was the exploits of one Hill Noakes, a bully, the mate of a 
trading ship. This man had created a small reign of terror there. At 
nine o’clock at night, Capt. Ned, all alone, was pacing his deck in the 
starlight. A form ascended the side, and approached him. Capt. 
Ned said: 

“Who goes there?” 

“ 1 'm Bill Noakes, the best roan in the islands.” 

What do you want aboard this ship?” 

** I’ve heard of Capt Ned Blakely, and one of us is a better man 
tlian t'other—I’ll know which, before I go ashore." 

“You’ve come to the right shop—I’m your man. I’ll learn you 
to come aboard this ship without an ///vite.” 

He seized Noakes, backed him against the mainmast, pounded his 
face to a i)ulp, and then threw him overboard. 

Noakes was not convinced. He returned the next night, got the 
pulp renewed, and went ovcrl)oard head first, as before. He was 
satisfied. 

A week after this, while Noakes was carousing with a sailor crowd 
on shore, at noonday, Capt. Ned’s coloured mate came along, and 
Noakes tried to pick a quarrel with him. The negro evaded the trap, 
and tried to get away. Noakes followed him up; the negro began to 
run; Noakes fired on him with a revolver and killed him. Haifa 
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dozen sci-captains witnessed the whole nffuir. Noakcs retreated io 
the small aficr-cabin of his ship, with two other bullies, and gave out 
that death would be the portion of any man that intruded there. 
'Dicre was no attonii)t made to follow the villains; there was no dis¬ 
position to do it, and indeed very little thought of such an enterprise. 
1'herc uere no courts and no officers; there was no Clovernment; the 
islands belonged to Peru, and Peru was far away ; she had no official 
representative on the ground, and neither had any otlier nation, 
ilowever, Capt. Ned was not perplexing his head about such things. 



A W.MKtNG BATTERY, 


They concerned him not. He was boiling with rage, and furious for 
justice. At nit^c o’clock at night he loaded a double-barrelled gun 
with slugs, fislied out a pair of liandcufTs, got a ship’s lantern, sum¬ 
moned his quartermaster, and went ashore. He said : 

“ Do you see that ship there at the dock?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

'' It’s the Venus.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“You—you know 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

'' Very well, tljen. Take the lantern. Carry it just under your chin. 
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I ’ll walk behind you and rest ibis gun-barr«.l on your shoulder, p intinj; 
forward—so. Keep your lantern well up, so 's I can see things ahead 
of you good. I in going to inarch in on Noakes—and take hint— 
and jug tlie other chaps. If you flinch—well, you know wc.'' 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

In this order they filed aboard softly; arrived at Noakes’s den, the 
qviartcrinasler [uished the tloor open, and the lantern revealed the 
three desperadoes sitting on the door. Capt. Ned said : 

*• 1 ’in Ned Illakcly. I’ve got you under fire. Don't you move 
V. iihout orders—any of yon. \'ou two kneel down in the corner; 
faces to the wall—now. Bill Noakes, put these handcuffs on ; now 
come up close. Quartermaster, fasten ’em. All right. Don’t stir, sir. 
Quartermaster, put the key in the outside of the door. Now, men, 
1 ’m going to lock you two in ; and if you try to burst through this 
door—well, you’ve heard of fur. Bill Noakes, fall in ahead, and 
march. All set. Quartermaster, lock the door.” 

Noakes spent the night on hoard Blakely’s ship, a prisoner under 
strict guard. Early in the morning Capt. Ned called in all the sea- 
captains in the harbour and invited them, with nautical ceremony, to 
be present on board his ship at nine o’clock to witness the hanging of 
Noakes at the yard-arm. 

“ What! The man has not been tried.” 

“Of course he hasn't. But didn’t he kill the nigger?” 

“Certainly he did; but you are not thinking of hanging him with¬ 
out a trial?” 

“ Trial! What do I want to try him for, if lie killed the nigger?” 

“Oh. Capt. Ned, this will nci-rr do. Think how it will sound.”- 

“Sound be hanged ! Did fit he kill the tii^erV' 

“Certainly, certainly, Capt. Ned—nobody denies that—but-” 

“Tlien I ’in going to ha.ig him, that’s all. Everybody I ’vc talked 
to talks just the same way you do. Everybody says lie killed the 
nigger, everybody knows lie killed the nigger, and yet every lubber of 
you wants him tried for it. I don’t understand such d-d foolish¬ 

ness as that. Tried! Mind you, I don’t object to trying him, if it’s 
got to be done to give satisfaction; and I ’ll be there, and chip in and 
help, too; but put it off till afternoon—put it off till afternoon, for 
I ’ll have my hands middling full tiV after the burying 
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“ Why, what do you mean ? Are you going to hang him anyhou 
—an<l try him afterward? ' 

“ Didn’t I say I was going to hang him? I never saw such people 
as you. What’s the difTerence ? You ask a favour, and then you ain’t 
satisfied when you get it. Before or after’s all one— yon know how 
the trial will go. He killed the nigger. Say—I must be going. If 
your mate would like to come to the hanging, fetch him along. I 
like him." 

There was a stir in the camp. The captains came in a body and 
pleaded with Capt. Ned not to do this rash thing. They promised 
that they would create a court composed of captains of the best 
character; they wotild empanel a jury; they would conduct everything 
fn a way becoming the serious nature of the business in hand, and 
give the case an impartial hearing and the accused a fair trial. And 
they said it would be murder, and punishable by the American courts, 
if he persisted and hung the accused on his ship. They pleaded hard. 
Capt. Ned said: 

“Gentlemen, I’m not stubborn, .and I’m not unreasonable. I’m 
.always willing to do just .as near right as I can. How long will it 
take?" 

“Probably only a little while." 

“And can I take him up the shore and hang him as soon as you 
are done ? ’’ 

“ If he is proven guilty, he shall be hanged without unnecessary 
delay.” 

“//■ he’s proven guilty. Great Neptune, ain't he guilty? This beats 
my lime. Why, you all krmo he’s guilty.” 

But at last they satisfied him that they were projecting nothing 
underhanded. Then he said: 

“Well, all right. You go on and trj' him, and I’ll go down and 
overhaul his conscience, and prepare him to go—like enough he needs 
it, and I don’t want to send him off without a show for hereafter.” 

This was another obstacle. They finally convinced him that it was 
necessary to have the accused in court. Then they said they would 
send a guard to bring liini. 

“ No, sir, I prefer to fetch him myself—he don’t get out of my hands. 
Besides, I’ve got to go to the ship to get a rope, anyway.” 
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The court assembled with due ceremony, cm{)anelle(l a jury, and 
presently Capt. Ned cnicred, leading the prisoner with one liand and 
carrying a Bible and a rope in the other. He seated himself by the 
side of his captive, and told the court to ‘‘up anchor and make sail. ’ 
'I’hen he turned a searciting eye on the jury, and detected Noakes’s 
friend.s, the two bullies. He strode over, and said to them conridcn- 
tially; 

“ Vou’re here to interfere, you sec. Now you vote right, do you 
hear?—or else there’ll be a double-barrelled incjuesl here when tliis 
trial’s ofT, and your remainders will go home in a couple of baskets.” 

The caution was not without fniit. The jury was a unit—the verdict, 
“ Guilty.” 

Capt. Ned sprang to Itis feet, and said: 

“ Come along—you 're my meat tinvy my lad, anyway. Gentlemen, 
you’ve done yourselves proud. I invite you all to come at^d see 
that I do it all straight. Tollow me to the canyon, a mile above 
here.” 

The court informed him that a sherllT had been appointed to do ilic 
hanging, and- 

Capt. Ned’s patience was at an end. His uraih was boundles.s. 
'I’lic sul)ject of a shcri/T was judiciously (lroi>ped. 

When the crowd arrived at tlie canyon, Capt. Ned climbed a tree 
and arranged the halter, then came down and noosed his man. He 
opened his Bible, and laid aside his hat. Selecting a chapter at ran¬ 
dom, he read it througli, in a deep bass voice, and with sincere 
solemnity. Then he said : 

“ I .ad, you are about to go aloft .and give an account of yourself; 
and the lighter a man’s manifest is, as far as sin’s concerned, the 
better for him. Make a clean breast, man, and carry a log with you 
that’ll bear inspection. You killed the nigger?” 

No reply. A long pause. 

The captain read another chapter, pausing from time to time to 
impress the effect Then he talked an earnest, persuasive sermon to 
him, and ended by repeating the question : 

“ Did you kill the nigger?” 

No reply—other than a malignant scowl. The captain now read 

the first and second chapters of Genesis, with deep feeling—paused a 

If—2 
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moment, dosed the book reverently, and said, witli a perceptible 
savour of satisfaction : 

“'I'hcre; four cliapters. There’s few that would have took the pains 
with you that I have." 

Then he swung up the condemned, and made the rope fast; stood 
by and timed him half an hour with his watch, and then delivered the 
body to the court. A little after, as he stood contemplating the motion¬ 
less figure, a doubt came into his face ; evidently he felt a twinge of 
conscience—a misgiving—and he said, with a sigh : 

“Well, p’r’aps I ought to burnt him, maybe. But I was trying to 
do for the best.” 

When the history of this affair reached California (it was in the 
early days ) it made a deal of talk, but did not diminish the captain’s 
popularity in any degree. It increased it, indeed. California had a 
population then that “ inflicted " justice after a fashion that was simpli- 
city and pnmitivencss itself, and could therefore admire appreciatively 
wlicn the same fashion was followed elsewhere. 




jOSAH OUlDONt. 


CHAriKR VI. 

Vice flourished luxuriantly during the heyday of our “ flush tinics.” 
The saloons were overburdened with custom; so were llic police 
courts, the gambling dens, the brothels, and the jails-unfading signs 
of high prosperity in a mining region—in any region, for that maUer. 
Is it not so? A crowded police court docket is the surest of all signs 
that trade is brisk and money plenty. Still, there is one other sign ; 
it comes last, but when it does come it establishes beyond cavil that 
the “ flush times ” arc at the flood. This is the birth of the hlctary 
naner. The W«kly Occidental, “devoted to literature, made its 
appearance in Virginia. All the literary pcoi.le were engaged to write 
it Mr. F. was to edit it. He was a felicitous skirmisher with a 
pen, and a man who could say happy things in a crisp, neat uay. 
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Once, v. hile editor of tlic Union, lie had disposed of a laboured, inco¬ 
herent, two-column attack made upon him by a contemporary, with a 
single line, which at first glance seemed to contain a solemn and 
tremendous compliment—viz.: “The logic of our adversary re¬ 
sembles THE PEACE OF CjOD,” —and left it to the reader’s memory and 
after-thought to invest the remark with another and “more different’* 
meaning by supplying for himself, and at his own leisure, the rest of 
the Scripture —"in that itpassfth undentanding." He once.said of a 
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little half-starved, wayside community, that had no subsistence except 
what they could get by preying upon chance passengers who stopped 
over with them a day when travelling by the overland stage, that in 
their church service they had altered the Lord’s Prayer to read: “ Give 
us this day our daily stranger ! ” 

\Ve expected greit things of the Occidmtal. Of course it could not 
get .ilong without an original novel, and so we made arrangements to 
hurl into the work the full strength of the company. Mrs. F. was an 
able romancist, of the ineffable school—I know no other name to 
apply to a school whose heroes are all dainty and all perfect She 
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Wrote the opening chapter, and introduced a lo\ely blonde sunpleion 
who talked nothing but ])earls and poetry, and uho was virtuous to tlie 
verge of eccentricity. She also introduced a young hrench duke ot 
aggravated rcnnenient, in love with the blonde. Mr. I. followed next 
week, with a brdliatit lawyer, who set about getting the tlukes estates 
into trouble, and a sparkling 
young lady of high society, 
who fell to fascinating the <luk c 
and impairing the appetite of 
the blonde. Mr. D., a dark 
and bloody editor of one of the 
dailies, followed Mr. F., the 
third week, introducing a 
mysterious Rosicrucian, who 
transmuted metals, held con¬ 
sultations with the devil in a 
cave at dead of night, and cast 
t!ie horoscope of the several 
heroes and heroines in such a 
way as to provide plenty of 
trouble for their future careers, 
and breed a solemn and awful 
public interest in the novel. 

He also introduced a cloaked 
and masked melodramatic mis¬ 
creant, put him on a salary, 
and set him on the midnight 
track of the duke, with a poi¬ 
soned dagger. He also created 
an Irish coachman, with a rich 
brogue, and placed him in the 
service of the society-young- 
lady, with an ulterior mission 
to carry billet-doux to the duke. 

About this time there arrived 

. ,. , . DissocerE authok. 

in Virginia a dissolute stranger, 

with a Uteraiy turn of mind—rather seedy he was, but very quiet and un- 
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ass'.nning; almost diffident, indeed. He wns so gentle, and his manners 
were so pleasing and kindly, whether he was sober or intoxicated, that 
he made friends of all who came in contact with liim. He applied for 
literary work, oflercd conclusive evidence that he wielded an easy and 
practised pen, and so Mr. I*', engaged him at once to help write the 
novel. His chapter was to follow Mr. D.’s, and mine was to come next. 
Now, what docs this fellow do but go off and get drunk, and then pro¬ 
ceed to his (juarlers and set to work, with his imagination in a stale of 
chaos, and that chaos in a condition of extiavagant activity. The 
result may be guessed. He scanned the chapters of his predecessors, 
Joimd plenty of heroes and heroines already created, and was satisfied 
with them; he decided to introduce no more. With all the confidence 
that whisky inspires, and all the easy complacency it gives to its servant, 
I'.e then lauiiclied himself lovingly into his work; he married the coach¬ 
man to the society-young-lady, for the sake of the scandal; married the 
duke to the blonde’s stepmother, for the sake of the sensation; slopped 
the desperados salary; created a misunderstanding between the devil 
and the Rosicrucian; threw the duke’s property into the wicked lawyer’s 
hands; made the lawyers upbraiding conscience drive him to drink, 
thence to ddiriitm trontns, thence to suicide; broke the coachman’s 
neck; let his widow succumb to contumely, neglect, poverty, and con¬ 
sumption, caused the blonde to drown herself, leaving her clothes on 
the bank with the customary note pinned to them forgiving the duke, 
and hoping he would be happy; revealed to the duke, by means of 
the usual strawberry-mark on left arm, that he had married his own 
long-lost mother and destroyed his long-lost sister; instituted the proper 
and necessary suicide of the duke and the duchess in order to compass 
poetical justice; opened the earth and let the Rosicrucian through, 
accompanied with the accustomed smoke and thunder and smell of 
brimstone; and finished with the jiromise that in the next chapter, 
after holding a general inquest, he would take up the surviving character 
of the novel and tell what became of the devil I 

It read with singular smootliness, and with a “dead” earnestness 
tliat was funny enough to suftbeate a body. But there was war when 
it came in. 1'he other novelists were furious. The mild stranger, not 
jet more than half saber, stood there, under a scathing fire of vitupera* 
lion, meek and bewildered, looking from one to another of his assailants, 
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rthd wondering what he could have done to invoke such a stoniii 
When a lull came at last, lie said his say gently and appealingly-^said 
he did not rightly remember what he had written, but w.is sure he had 
tried to do the best he could, and knew his object had been to make 
the novel not only pleasant and plausible but instructive, and- 

The bombardment began again. 'I'he novelists assailed his ill-chosen 
adjectives and demolished them with a storm of denunciation and 
ridicule. And so the siege went on. Every time the stranger tried to 
appease the enemy he only made matters worse. Finally he offered 
to rewrite the chapter. 'I'liis arrested hostilities. 1 he indignation 
gradually (juieted down, peace reigned again, and the sufferer retiretl 
in safety and got him to his own citadel. 

But on the way thither the evil angel tempted him and he got drunk 
again. Anil again his imagination went mad. He led the heroes and 
heroines a wilder dance than ever; and yet all through it ran that 
same convincing air of honesty and earnestness that had marked his 
first work. He got the characters into the most e.xtraordinary situations, 
put them through the most surprising performances, and made them 
talk the strangest talk! But the chapter cannot be described. It 

was symmetrically crazy; it was artistically absurd; and it had explana¬ 
tory foot-notes that were fully as curious as the text. I remember one 
of the “ situations,” and will offer it as an example of the whole. He 
altered the charaotcr of the brilliant lawyer, and made him a great¬ 
hearted, splendid fellow ; gave him fame and riches, and set his age at 
thirty-three years. Then he made the blonde discover, through the 
help of the Rosicrucian and the melodramatic miscreant, that while 
the duke loved her money ardently and wanted it, he secretly felt a 
sort of leaning toward the society-young-lady. Stung to the quick, she 
tore her affections fram him and bestowed them with tenfold power 
upon the lawyer, who responded with consuming zeal. But tlie parents 
would none of it. What they wanted in the family was a duke; and 
a duke they were determined to liave ; though they confessed that next 
to the duke the lawyer had their preference. Necessarily the blonde 
now went into a decline. 'I he parents were alarmed. 'I hey pleaded 
with her to marry the duke, but she steadfastly refused, and pined on 
'i'hen they laid a plan. They tohl her to wait a year and a day. and 
if at the end of that time she still felt that she could not marry the 
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So Ihey set sail in a steamer for America—and the third day out 
when tlieir sea-sickness called truce and permitted them to take thei^ 
hrst meal at the public table, behold there sat the lawyer! 'I'he duke 
and party made the best of an awkward situation; the voyace pro¬ 
gressed, and die vessel neared America. But, by-and-bye, two hun- 

aeds edge; of all her crew and passengers, only thirty were saved 
Th^ floated about the sea half an afternoon and all night long Among 

s-tved the blonde and her parents, swimming back and forth two hun- 
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drcd yards and bringing one each lime (tlie girl first). The duke ha«l 
saved himself. In ihc morning two whale ships arrived on ihc scene 
and sent their boats. The weather was stormy, ami the embarkation 
was attended with much confusion and excitement. The lawyer did 
his duly like a man ; helped his e.xhausicd and insensible blonde, her 
parents, and some others into a boat (the duke helped himself in); 
then a child fell overboard at the other end of the raft, and the lawyer 
rushed thither and helped half a dozen people fish it out, under the 
stimulus of its mother's screams. I hen he ran back—a few seconds 
too late; the blonde’s boat was under way. So he had to take the 
other boat, and go to the other ship. The storm increased and drove 
the vessels out of sight of each other—drove them whither it would. 
^Vhen it calmed, at the end of three d.ays, the blonde’s shi|> wa.s seven 
hundred miles north of Boston and the other about seven hundred 
south of that port. The blonde’s captain was bound on a whaling 
cruise in the North Atlantic, and couhl not go back such a distance ot 
make a port without orders; such being nautical law. 1 he lawyers 
captain was to cruise in the Noith Pacific, and he could not go back 
or make a i>ort without orders. All the lawyer’s money and b.iggagc 
were in the blonde’s boat, and went to the blonde’s ship—so his cap¬ 
tain made him work his passage as a common sailor. When both 
ships had been cruising nearly a year, the one was off the coast of 
Greenland and the other in Behring’s Strait. 1 he blonde had long 
ago been well-nigh persuaded that her lawyer had been washed over¬ 
board and lost just before the whale ships reached the raft, and now, 
under the pleadings of her parents and the duke, she was at last begin¬ 
ning to nerve herself for the doom of the covenant, and prepare for 
the hated marriage. But she would not yield a day before the date 
set The weeks dragged on, the time narrowed, orders were given to 
deck the ship for the wedding—a wedding at sea, among icebergs and 
walruses. Five days more and all would be over. So the blonde 
reflected, with a sigh and a tear. Oh. where was her inie love—and 
vhy, why did he not come and save her? At that moment he was 
lifting his harpoon to strike a whale in Behring’s Strait, five thousand 
miles away, by the way of the Arctic Ocean, or twenty thousand by 
the way of the Horn—that was the reason. He struck, but not with 
perfect aim—his foot slipped, and he fell in the whale’s mouth and went 
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down his throat. He was insensil;le five days. Tlien he Came to 
himself, and heard voices; d.iyliglit was streaming through a hole cut 
in the whales roof. He climbed out and astonished the sailors who 
Were hoisting blubber up a slh]>’s side. He recognized the vessel, flew 
aboard, surprised the wedding party at tlie altar, and e.xclaimcd : 

Stop the proceedings—1 ’m here! Come to my arms, my own!" 
There were foot-notes to this e.xtravagant piece of literature wherein 
the author endeavoured to show that the whole thing was within the 
possibilities: he said he got the incident of the whale travelling from 
Behrings Strait to the coast of Greenland, five thousand miles in five 
days, through the Arctic Ocean, from Charles Reade’s “ Love Me Little 
Love Me Long," and considered that that established the fact that 
the thing could be done; and he instanced Jonah’s adventure as proof 
that a man could live in a whale’s belly, and adde<I that if a preacher 
could stand it tliree days a lawyer could surely stand it fivel 

There was a fiercer storm tlian ever in the editorial sanctum now, 
and the stranger was peremptorily discharged, and his manuscript flung 
at his head. But he had already delayed things so much that there 
was not time for some one else to rewrite the chapter, and so the paper 
aime out without any novel in it. It was but a feeble, struggling, stupid 
journal, and the absence of the novel probably shook public confidence; 
at any rate, before Uie first side of tlic next issue went tc press the 
Weekly Oeeideutal died as peaceluliy as an infant. 

An effort was made to resurrect it, with the proposed advantage of a 
telling new title, and Afr. F. said that The Phmiix would be just the 
nanie for it, because it would give the idea of a resurrection from its 
(load ashes in a new and undreamed-of condition of splendour- but 
some low-priced smart/on one of the dailies suggested that we call it 
the Lazarus; and inasmuch as the people were not profound in Scrip¬ 
tural matters, but thought the resurrected Lazarus and the dilapidated 
mendicant that begged in the rich man’s gateway were one and the 
Mme person, the name became the laughingstock of the town, and 
killed the paper for good and all. 

I was sorry enough, for I was very proud of being connected with 
a literary paper-prouder than I have ever been of anytl.ing since, 
perliaps. I had written some rhymes for it—poetry I considered it 
and It was a great grief to me tliat the production was on the “first 
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side’’ of tlic issue that was not coniplLled. nntl lienee did not sec i!ia 
light. But time brings its revenges—1 can put it in licre ; it will 
answer in place of a tear dropped to the memory of tiie lost OcctJimitil. 
The idea (not the chief idea, but the vehicle that bears it) was probalily 
suggested by the old song called “ I he Raging Canal," but I cannot 
remember now. I do remember, though, that at that tune I thought 
my doggerel was one of the ablest poems of the age; 


Tin: ACJKD rii.OT man'. 


Os the Eric Cannl ii 
All on a summer's day. 
I sailed forih with my 
Far a wav i<> Albany. 

# 4 


Otjr captain cast one plance astern. 

Then forward j*hnccd ho. 

And said, ''M> wile and link* ones 
I ncacr more shall sec. ‘ 





From out the clouds at noon that day 
'riicre came a dreadful slorn^, 

That piled the billows hii^h about 
And filled us with alarm. 

A man came rushing from a house, 
Sayin};, “Snub up* your Ixnt. I 
Snub up your boat, snub up. aL^s? 
Snub up while yet you may." 


Slid D(»11lnger, the pilot man, 

In noble words, but few,—^ 

•• Fear not, but lean on UollioBcr, 

And he will fetch you througl).'* 

'Mic l>oat <lrove on, the friRhtrncd mules 
rr)fc throujth the rain and wind, 

And bra\ely still, in tiangcr's l>ost, 

I he whip \)oy sinnlc l>etund. 


# The customary canal technicality for “ lie up. 
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"Come 'board, come 'board/* the rapt.iin 
cried, 

" Nor tempt so w iUl a storm ; ” 

Rut still the rnging n^ulcs advanced. 

And still the bov strode on. 

Then sai<l the captain to ns all, 

"Alas, 'lis plain to me, 

The greater danger is not there, 

Rut here upon ttie sea. 


So Jet us strive, while life remains, 
l o save all souls on baani, 

And then if die at last we must, 

I-et . . , I speak ibe word! " 

Said Dollingcr, the pilot man. 

'Fow’ring al>o\'c the crew. 

Fear not. but trust in Dollingcr. 

And he will fetch you through.” 

"Low bridge! low bridge!” all heads went 
down. 

The labouring liark sped on; 

A mill we passcfl. we passed a church. 

Hamlets, and fields of corn; 

And all the world come out to see. 

And chased along the shore, 


Crying, "Alas, alas, the shoeled min, 
The wind, the tempest's roar! 

Alas, the gallant ship and crew, 

Can no//iirr^ help them more?" 

.And from our deck sad eyes looked 
out 

Across the stormy scene: 

The tossing wake of billows aft, 

The lx‘nding forests green. 


ITic chickens sheltered under carts. 

In lee of t)am the cows. 

The skurrying swine with straw in mouth. 
The wild spray from our bows I 

"She balances] 

She wavers I 
AW let her go about! 

If she misses stays and broaches to. 

We 're all "—[then with a shout,] 
"Hurayl huray! 

Avast! bclav! 

Take in more sail I 
Lord, what a gale! 

Ho. boy. haul taut on the hind mule's 
lail!" 
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'‘Ho! lighten sfiip? ho! mrtn 0)c {mnip! 

Ho, hostler, hcnvc the k-ad! 

“A quarier-thrcc!—'lis shoAlinL: f.i>i! 

'rhrcc feci Inrgc!—t-h-r-c< f^ cl' — 
Tlircc feet scint! " I cried in fnghi, 

“Oh. 15 there no relfcai ?*' 

&ikl Dollingcr, the pilot m.in. 

As on the wssel flew, 

“ Fenr not. bu* trust in Dollingcr, 

.AtkI he uih fetch vou lhr<»ti * 


A pnnic struck the bmvcsi hmrts. 

'I he boldest check lurnwl p»ile; 

For plain to all. this shoaling s^ud 
A leak had burst the ditch's Im:iM 
And straight as lx)lt from crossbow s|x^d. 
Our ship swept on. with shoaling Ic^td. 
Before the fearful gale I 

“Sever the towdinc! Cripple the mules!'* 
Too late! . . , There comis a shock ! 
* # • # « 
Another length, and the fatc<l craft 
Would have swum in the saving lock! 

Then gaihererl together the shipwrecked 
crew 

And look one last embrace, 

While sorrowful tears Irom despairing eyes 
Ran down each hopeless face i 


And some did think of ihcir little ones 
W’fi'jin thev inner more niii:ht see. 
And others of waiting wivm at home. 
An<i lnullu‘^^ that grieved would lx*. 

But of all the chdilfen of nnscrv there 
On that poor ^inking frame*, 

But one 'piku wi^rfU of ho[K* and f.iilh, 
And 1 worshipix'd as they came* 
Said Pollinger, the pilot mAn,— 
lf> hr.nr lie irr, -trong and 


• Tear not, but tnist In Dollingcr. 
l-or he will fetch you throuBh. ' 

I X )! scarce the words h.ivc passed his lips. 
The dauntless prophet s.n>'th. 

When every soul alxujl him scclh 
A wonder crown his faith! 

•■And co»mt ye all, both Rfcat a..d Miiall, 
As niindKTi-rl with the deaiM 

For mariner for forty year. 

On Erie. l)Oyand man, 

I never yet saw such .a storm, 

Or one'I with it Iwgaii! ” 

So overlx)ard .i keg of imtis 
And anvils tnrec we ilirow. 

Likewise four Uolos of gunny-sacks, 

't wo hundred pounds of glue. 
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1 v\o sncks of com. four dilto \Nlical, 
A Ik)x of book«i, n cow, 

A violin, l^n! Hyron's uork^, 

A ritvsaw and a sow. 


For Mraii^ht a farmer brought a plank 
(Mysteriously in'^pired),— 

And laying it unto the ship. 

In silent awe retired. 


MCHTENING SHIP. 


A curve! a curv’c! the dangers grow \ 

" Lal)l)ord !-stabl>ord !-s-t-c-a-d-y !-so !- 
/Mr</a.porl. Dol !—hcUum-a-lce! 

Haw the head *tju1c !—the aft one gee! 

—bring her fo the wind!” 


Then every siifTcrcr stood amazed 
That pilot man before; 

A moment stood ; then wondering turned. 
And speechless walked ashore. 


0 







CfiAri'ER \-II. 



FROM CAM-FRY TO GAI.I.RKV. 


the assayers were enclosed in glass cases 


SiNt \: I (Jc'irc, in this chajv 
ter, to say an instrm tux* 
\V(ir(l or two about the siuxr 
mines, the reader may take 
tills f.iir warning, and skip 
if he chooses. '1 he year 
1863 was perhaps tlie very 
tup blossom and nilmina- 
lion of the “ Hush times.'’ 
\'irginia swarmed with men 
and vehicles to that degree 
that llie place looked like 
a very hue—that is, when 
one's vision could pierce 
through the thick fog of al¬ 
kali dust that was generally 
blowing In summer. I will 
say, concerning tliis dust, 
that if yon drove ten miles 
through it, you and your 
horses would be coated with 
it a sixteenth of an inch 
thick, and jirescnt an oiil- 
side appearance that w.is a 
uniform jialc yellow cf lonr, 
and your buggy would have 
three inches of dust in it. 
thrown there by the wheels. 
The delicate scales used by 

intended to be air-tight, and 

20 
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yet some of this dust was so impalpable and so invisibly fine that it 
would get in, somehow, and impair the accuracy of those scales. 

Speculation ran riot, and yet there was a world of substantial busi¬ 
ness going on too. All freights were brought over the mountains from 
('alifornia (150 miles) by pack train partly, and partly in huge waggons 
drawn by such long mule teams that each team amounted to a j)ro- 
cession, and it did seem, sometimes, that the grand combined proces¬ 
sion of animals stretched unbroken from Virginia to California. Its 
long route was traceable clear across the deserts of the Territory by the 
writhing serpent of dust it hflcd up. By these waggons, freights over 
that hundred and fifty miles were 8200 a ton for small lots (same price 
for all e.Kprcss matter brought by stage) and $100 a ton for full loads. 
One Virginia firm received one hundred tons of freight a month, and 
j)aid $10,000 a month freightage. In the winter the freights were 
much higher. All the bullion was shipped in bars by stage to San 
h'rancisco (a bar was usually about twice the size of a pig of lead, and 
contained from $1,500 to 83,000, according to the amount of gold 
mixed with the silver), and the freight on it (when the shipment was 
large) was one and a quarter i)er cent, of its intrinsic value. So the 
freight on these bars probably averaged something more than $25 each. 
Small shippers paid two per cent. There were three stages a day, each 
way, and I have seen the outgoing stages carry away a third of a ton 
of bullion each, and more than once I saw them divide a two-ton lot 
and take it off. However, these were extraordinary events.* Two 
tons of silver bullion w’ould be in the neighbourhood of forty bars, and 


• Mr. Valentine. Wells F.irgo’s agent, has handled all the bullion shipped through 
tlic \ irgini.a office for many a month. To his memor)'—which is excellent—we are 
indebted for the following exhibit of the company’s business in the Virginia office since 
the ist of J.Tnuary, 1862:—From January xsl to April ist, about $270,000 worth of 
bullion passed through that office; during the next qu.arter, $570,000; next quarter, 
$800,000: next quarter. $956,000: next quarter, $1,275,000; and for the quarter ending 
on the 30th of List June, about $1,600,000. Thus in a year and a half, the Virginia office 
only shipped $5,330,000 in bullion. During the year i86a. they shipped $2,615,000. so 
we perceive the average shipments have more than doubled in the List six months. This 
gives us room to promise for Uie Virginia office $500,0003 month for the year 1863 
(though perhaps, judging by the steady increase in the business, we are under-estimating 
somewhat). This gives us $6,000,000 for the year. Gold Hill and Silver City together 
can beat us-wc will give Uiem $io.ooo.ooa To Dayton. Kmpire City. Ophir and 
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ihe freight on it over $1,000. Each co.ich always carried a deal of 
ordinary express matter beside, and also from fifteen to twenty j>assen* 
gets at from $25 to $30 a head. With six stages going all tlie time. 
Wells, Fargo and Co.’s Virginia City business was important and 
lucrative. 

All along under the centre of Virginia and fiold Hill, for a couple 
of miles, ran the great Comstock silver lode—a vein of ore from fifty 
to eighty feet thick between its solid walls of rock—a vein as wide as 
some of New York’s streets. 1 will remind the reader that in Penn¬ 
sylvania a coal vein only eight feet wi<le is considered ample. 

Virginia was a busy city of streets and houses aboveground. Under 
it was another busy city, down in the bowels of tlie earth, where a great 
population of men thronged in and out among an intricate ina-'C of 
tunnels and drifts, flitting hither and thither under a winking sparkle 
of lights, and over their heads towered a vast web of interlocking 
limbers that held the walls of the gutted Comstock apart. 'I'hese 
timbers were as large as a man’s body, and the framework stretched 
upward so far that no eye could pierce to its top through the closing 
gloom. It was like peering up through the clean-picked ribs and bones 
of some colossal skeleton. Imagine such a framework two miles long, 
sixty feet wide, and higher than any church spire in America. Imagine 
this stately latticework stretching down Broadway, from the St. 
Nicholas to Wall Street, and a Fourth of July processum, reduced to 
pigmies, parading on lop of it, and flaunting their flags high above 
the pinnacle of Trinity steeple. One can imagine that, but he cannot 
well imagine what that forest of timbers cost, from the lime they were 


Carson Cily, we will allow an aggrcg.ite of «8,000,000. wh.ch is nol 

perhaps and may possibly be a liulc under it To Esmerald.i we g.ve $.},ooo.o^. o 

FTecse^River and Humboldt $a.ooo.ooo. which i* liberal now. but maynoi 

^t So we prognosticate .h.at the yield of bullion thU year wUl I* about 
000 000 riacii. the number of mitU in the Territory at one humlfcd. this gives 
fo^^Thbot^f ;roducing $300,000 in bullion during Uie twelve months. Allowing 

huLred tbfys in the year (which none of them 
mIL their work average $1,000 a day. Say the mills .-iveragc twenty tons of r«t a 
day and this rock $50 as a general tiling, and you have the actu:J work o^ur 

o^e' h“ milb figured down -.0 a spot--$..<«>« clay each, and $30,000,000 a 

year in Uie aggregate.— 

(A considerable over-estimate.—M. T.] ^ ^ 
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felled in the pineries beyond Washoe Lake, hauled up and around 
Mount Davidson at atrocious rates of freightage, then squared, let 
down into the deep maw of the mine, and built up there. Twenty 
ample fortunes would not timber one of the greatest of those silver 
mines. The Spanish proverb says it requires a gold mine to “run” a 
silver one, and it is true. A beggar with a silver mine is a pitiable 
pauper indeed, if he cannot sell. 

I spoke of the underground Virginia as a city. The Gould and 
Curry is only one single mine under there, among a great many others j 
yet the Gould and Curry’s streets of dismal drifts and tunnels were 
five miles in extent altogether, and its population five hundred miners. 
Taken as a whole, the underground city had some thirty miles of 
streets and a population of five or six thousand. In this present day 
some of those populations are at work from twelve to sixteen hundred 
feet under Virginia and Gold Hill, and the signal-bells that tell them 
what the superintendent aboveground desires them to do are struck 
by telegraph as we strike a fire alarm. Sometimes men fall down a 
shaft, there, a thousand feet deep. In such cases, the usual plan is 
to hold an inquest. 

If you wish to visit one of those mines, you may walk through a 
tunnel about half a mile long if you prefer it, or you may take the 
quicker plan of shooting like a dart down a shaft on a small platform. 
It is like tumbling down through an empty steeple, feet first. When 
you reach the bottom, you take a candle and tramp through drifts and 
tunnels where throngs of men are digging and blasting; you watch 
them send up tubs full of great lumps of stone—silver ore; you select 
choice specimens from the mass, as souvenirs; you admire the world 
of skeleton timbering; you reflect frequently that you are buried 
under a mountain, a thousand feet below daylight; being in the bot¬ 
tom of the mine you climb from “gallery” to “gallery,” up endless 
ladders that stand straight up and down; when your legs fail you at 
last, you lie down in a small box-car in a cramped “ incline ” like a 
half-up-ended sewer, and are dragged up to daylight, feeling as if you 
are crawling through a coffin that has no end to it. Arrived at the 
top, you find a busy crowd of men receiving the ascending cars and 
tubs, and dumping the ore from an elevation into long rows of bins 
capable of holding half a dozen tons each; under the bins are rows 
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of waggons loading from chutes and trap-doors in the bins, and <lou n 
the long street is a procession of these waggons wending toward 
the silver mills with their rich freight. It is ail “done,” now, and 
there you are. ^'ou need never go down again, for you have seen it 
all. If you have forgotten the process of reducing the ore in the mill 
and making the silver bars, you can go back and find it again in my 
Esmeralda chapters if so disposed. 

Of course, these mines cave in, in places, occasionally, and then it 
is worth one’s while to take the risk of descending into them and 
observing the crushing power exerted by the pressing weight of a 
settling mountain. I published such an experience in the Enterprise 
once, and from it I will lake an extract:— 

As Hour in the Caved Mines.—Wc journeyed down inio ihc Ophir mine, yester* 
day. (o sec the earthquake. We could not go down the deep incline, because it still has 
a propensity to cave in places. Tliercfore we travelled through the long tunnel which 
enters the hill above the Ophir office, and then, by means of a scries of long ladders, 
climbed away down from the first to the fourth gallery. Traversing a drift, wc esime to 
the Spanish line, passed five scU of timbers still uninjured, and found the earthquake. 
Here was as complete a chaos as ever was seen—vast masses of earth and splintered and 
broken limiters piled confusedly together, with scarcely an aperture left large enough for 
a cat to creep through. Rubbish was still falling at intervals from above, and one timber 
which had braced others eirlicr in the day was how crushed down out of its former 
position, showing that the caving and settling of the tremendous in.iss was still going on. 
Wc were in that portion of the Ophir known as the ‘•north mines." Reluming to the 
surface, wc entered a tunnel leading into the central, for the pur|>ose of getting into the 
main Ophir. Descending a long incline in this tunnel, wc traversed a drift or so. and 
then went down a deep shaft, from whence wc proccc.led into the fifth gallery of the 
Ophir. From a sidc*dnfi wc crawled through a small hole and got into the midst of 
the earthquake again—earth and broken titnb-jrs mingled together without regard to 
grace or symmetry. A large portion of the second, third, and fourth galleries had 
caved in and gone to destruction—die two latter at seven o'clock on the pavious evening. 

At the lum-ublc, near the northern extremity of the fifth gallery, two big piles of 
rubbish had forced their way through from the fifth gallery, and, from the looks of the 
timben, more w'as about to come. These beams arc solid—eighteen inches square; 
first a great l«am is laid on the floor, then upright ones, five feet high, stand on it, 
supporting another horizontal beam, and so on, square alwvc square, like the framework 
of a window. Tlie superincumbent weight was sufficient to mash the ends of those 
great upright beams fairly into the solid wood of the horizontal ones tlircc inches, com 
pressing and bending the upright beam till it curved like a bow, Before the Spanish 
caved in, some of their twelve-inch horizontal limbers were comprtsicd in this way until 
they were only five inches thick I Imagine the power it must take to squeeze a solid log 
l<^cther in that way. Here, also, was a range of limbers, for a distance of twenty cct, 
lUUd su inches out of the perpendicular by the weight resting upon them from the c ivcd 
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l*nlKTics nhovc. You cowM hear ihin^js cracking and giving way, and it was not pleasant 
lo ktiow 111.It ilu' world overhead was slowly and silently sinking down ni>on yon. 1 he 
men doun in ihc niinetlo not riiiiul it. however. 

Rotnrninc along the fifth gallery, we struck the safe part of the Ophir incline, and went 
down il to tlic ^ixth ; but \\v. found ten inches of water there, and had to come back. In 
repairing the damage done to the incline, the pump had to be stopped for two hours, 
and in ihe ineaniimc the water gaine<l about a foot. However, the pump was at work 
.again, and the tlood*water was decreasing, W'e climbed up to the fifth gallery again, 
and sought a <leep shaft svheicby we might descend to another part of the sixth, out of 
reacli of the vvater, lull sufTcred divtpiwiniment, as the men had gone to dinner, and there 
was no one to man the windlass. So, having seen the earthquake, we climbed out at the 
Union incline atul tunnel, and adjourned, all dripping with candle-grease and perspira¬ 
tion, to lunch at the Ophir office. 

Diirin'' ilie gro.it (lush year of 1863, Nevada [claims to have] pro¬ 
duced $25,000,000 in bullion—almost, if not ijuite, a round million to 
each thousand inhabitants, wliich is very well, considering that she was 
without agriculture and manufactures.* Silver mining was her sole 
jvroduclivc industry. 


• Since the above wws in tyj>\ I learn from an official source that the above figure is 
too high, and ih.il ihc yield for 1863 did not exceed $20,000,000. However, the <lay for 
large figures is approaching ; the Suiro Tunnel is to plough through the Comstock lode 
fr<aii end to end. at a depth of two thousand feet, and then mining will be easy and 
comparatively jncx[>ensive ; and the momentous matters of drainage, and hoisting and 
hauling of ore, w ill cease to \yc hurdeiisomc. This vast work w ill absorb many years and 
millions of dollars in its coin|>letion; but it will early yield money, for that desirable epoch 
will begin as soon as il strikes the first end of the vein. The tunnel will be some eight 
miles long, and will develop astonishing riches. Cars will carry the ore through the 
tunnel and dump it in the mills, and thus do away with the present costly system of 
double handling and lrans[x)rtation by mule teams. The water from the tunnel will 
furni>h the motive power for the mills. Mr. Sutro, the originator of this prodigious 
enterprise, is one of the few' men in the w orld who is gifted with the pluck and perseverance 
necessary to follow up and iioiind such an undertaking to its completion. He has con¬ 
verted several obstinate Congresses loa descrvcxl friendliness toward his important work, 
and has gone up and down and to and fro in EuroiK until he has enlisted a great moneyed 
interest in it there. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

Every now and then, in these days, the boys used to tell me I ought 
to get one Jim Blaine to tell me the stirring story of his grandfather's 
old ram ; but they always added that I must not mention the matter 
unless Jim was drunk at the time—just comforLibly and sociably drunk. 
They kept this up until my curiosity was on the rack to hear the story. 
I got to haunting Blaine; but it was of no use, the boys always found 
fault with his condition; he was often moderately but never satisfactorily 
drunk. I never \vatchcd a man’s condition with such absorbing interest, 
such anxious solicitude; I never so pined to sec a man uncompro¬ 
misingly drunk before. At last, one evening I hurried to his cabin, 
for I learned that this time his situation was such that even the most 
fastidious could find no fault with it—he was tranquilly, serenely, 
symmetrically drunk—not a hiccup to mar his voice, not a cloud upon 
his brain thick enough to obscure his memory. As I entered, he was 
sitting upon an empty powder-keg, with a clay-pipe in one hand and 
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the Ollier raised to command silence. His face was round, red, and 
very serious; his throat was bare and liis hair tumbled: in general 
appearance and costume he was a stalwart miner of the period. On 
the pine table stood a candle, and its dim light revealed “the boys” 
silting iierc and there on bunks, candle-boxes, powder kegs, etc. 'I’hcy 
said : 

“ Sh —' Don’t speak ; he’s going to commence.” 

THE SrORV OF THE OLD RA.M. 

I found a scat at once, and Blaine said: 

“ I don’t reckon them times will ever come again. There never 
was a more bullicr old ram than what he was. Grandfather fetched 
him from Illinois—got him of a man by the name of Vales—Bill 
Yates—maybe you might have heard of him ; his father was a deacon 
—Baptist—and he was a rustler, too; a man liad to get up ruther 
early to get tlic start of old Thankful Yates; it was liim that put the 
Greens up to jining teams with my grandfather when lie moved west. 
Seth Green was prob’bly the pick of the llock; he married a Wilker- 
son—Sarah ^Vilkerson—good cretur, she was—one of the likeliest 
heifers tliat was ever raised in old Stoddard, everybody said that 
knowed her. She could heft a ber'l of flour as easy as I can flirt a 
flapjack. And spin? Don’t mention it! Independent? Humph! 
AVhen Silc Hawkins come a-browsing around her, she let liim know 
that for all his tin he couldn’t trot in harness alongside of her. You 
sec, Silc Hawkins was—no, it warn’t Sile Hawkins after all—it was 
a galoot by the name of Filkins—I disremember his first name; but 
he was a stump—come into pra’r meeting drunk, one night, hooraying 
for Nixon, becuz he thought it was a primary; and old deacon Fer¬ 
guson up and scooted him through the window, and he lit on old 
Miss jeflerson’s head, poor old filly. She was a good soul—had a 
glass eye and used to lend it to old Miss Wagner, that hadn’t any, to 
receive company in; it warn’t big enough, and when Miss Wagner 
warn’t noticing, it would get twisting around in the socket, and look 
up, maybe, or out to one side, and every which way, while t’ other 
one was looking as straight ahead as a spy-glass. Grown people 
didn’t mind it, but it most always made the children cry, it was so 
sort of scary. She tried packing it in raw cotton, but it wouldn’t work 
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somehow—the cotton would get loose and slick out, and look so kind 
of awful that the children couldn’t stand it no way. She was always 


dropping it out, and turning up her old dead-light on the company 
empty, and making them oncomfortable, becuz s//^ never could tell 
when it hopped out, being blind on that side, you see. So, somebody 
would have to hunch her and say, ‘ Vour game eye has fetched loose, 
Miss ^^’agnc^ dear;’ and then all ol them would have to sit and wait 
till she jammed it in again—wrong side before, as a general thing, and 
green as a bird’s egg, being a basliful cretur and easy sot back before 
company. But being wrong side before warn't much difference, any¬ 
way, becu 7 - her own eye was sky-blue and the glass one wa.s yaller on 
the front side, so vvhiclicvcr way she turnetl it it didn t nialcn nohow. 
Old Miss Wagner was considerable on the borrow, she was, U lien she 
had a quilting or Dorcas S'icty at her house, she gen’aily borrowed Miss 
Higgins’s wooden leg to stump around on ; it was considerable shorter 
tlian her other pin, but much j//<’minded that. She said she couldn t 
abide crutches when she liad company, becuz they were so slow; said 
when she had company and things had to be done, she wanted to get 
up and hump herself. She was as bald as a jug, and so she used to 
borrow Miss Jacops’s wig—Miss Jacops was ilie cofiin-peddlcr s wife 
a ratty old buzzard, he was, that used to go roosting around where 
l>copIe was sick, waiting for ’em ; and there that old rip would sit all 
day, in the shade, on a cotTm that he judged would fit the can idale, 
and if it was a slow customer and kind of uncertain, he d fetch his 


rations and a blanket along and sleep in the coffin nights. He was 
anchored out that way, in frosty weather, for about three weeks, once, 
before old Robbins’s place, wailing for him; and after that, for as much 
as two years, Jacops was not on speaking tenns with the old man, on 
account of his disapp’inting him. He got one of his feet froze, and 
lost money, too, becuz old Robbins took a favourable turn and got 
well. The next lime Robbins got sick, Jacops tried to make up wiih 
him, and varnished up the same old coffin and fetched it along, but 
old Robbins was too many for him; be had him in, and peared to 
be powerful weak; be bouglit the coffin for ten dollars, and Jacops was 
to pay it back and twenty-five more besides, if Robbins didn’t like the 
coffin after he’d tried it. And tlien Robbins died, and at the funeral 
he bursled off the lid and riz up in his shroud and told the parson to 
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lv;t Up on the performances, bccuz lie could not stand such a coffirt as 
iliat. You see he hod been in a trance once before, when he was young, 
and he took tlie dunces on another, cal'lating that if he made the trip 
if.vas money in liis pocket, and if he missed fire he couldn’t lose a cent. 
And by George he sued Jacops for the rhino and got jedgment; and 
he set up tlie cofbn in his back parlour, and said he ’lowed to lake hia 
time now. It was always an aggravation to Jacops, the way tha 
miserable old thing acted. He moved back to Indiany pretty soon— 



WAS TO BE THERE. 

of a dern’d experiment, .so to speak. 


went to Wellsville—Wellsville 
was the place the Hogadorns 
was from. Mighty fine family. 
Old Maryland stock. Old 
Squire Hogadorn could carry 
around more mixed licker, and 
cuss belter than most any man 
I ever see. His second wife 
was the widder Billings—she 
that was Becky Martin; her 
dam was deacon Dunlap’s first 
wife. Her oldest child, Maria, 
married a missionary, and died 
in grace—et up by the savages. 
They et ///w, too, poor feller 
—biled him. It warn’t the 
custom, so they say, but they 
explained to friends of his’n 
that went down there to bring 
away lus things, that they'd 
tried missionaries every other 
way and never could get any 
good out of 'em—and so it 
annoyed all his relations to 
find out that that man’s life 
was fooled away just out 
But mind you, there ain't any* 


thing ever reely lost; everything that people can’t understand and 


don’t see the reason of does good if you only hold on and give it a fair 
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shake; Prov’dence don’t fire no blank ra’tridges, boys. 'I hat tlicre 
missionary’s substance, unbeknowns to himself, actu'ly converted every 
la.st one of them heathens that took a chance at the barbacue. Nothing 
ever fetched them but that. Don't tell me it was an accident that he 
was biled. There ain't no such a thing as an accident. W hen my 
Uncle Ixm was leaning up agin a scaffolding once, sick, or drunk, or 
suthin. an Irishman with a hod full of bricks fell on him out of the 
third storey and broke the old man’s back in two places. People said 
it was an accident. Mu< li accident there was about that. He didn’t 
know what he was there for, but he was there for a good object. If 
he hadn’t been there the Irishman would have been killed. Nobody 
can ever make me believe anything different from that. Uncle Ix.*m s 
dog was there. Why didn’t the Irishman fall on the dog? Ikcuz the 
dog wouhi a seen him a-coming, and stood from under. 'I'hat's the 
reason the dog warn't app’inted. A dog can’t be (lej)endetl on to 
carry out a special providence. Mark my words it was a inii-up thing. 
Accidents don’t happen, boys. Uncle Lem’s dog—I wisli you could 
a seen that dog. He was a reg’lar shepherd—or ruthcr he was part 
bull and part shepherd—splendid animal; belongetl to parson Hagar 
before Uncle I.em got him. Parson Hagar belonged to the \Vestern 
Reserve Hagars; prim i family; his mother was a Watson; one of his 
sisters married a Wheeler; they settled in Morgan county, and he got 
nipped by the machinery in a carpet factory, and went througli in less 
than a quarter of a minute ; his widder bought the piece of carpet that 
had his remains wove in, and people come a hundred mile to ’tend the 
funeral. 'I’licrc was fourteen yards in the piece. She wouldn’t let 
them roll )iim up, but planted him just so- -full Rmgth. Tlie cliurch 
was middling small wliere they preachcil the luneral, and they had to 
let one end of the coffin stick out of the windoxv. 'I'hey didn’t bury 
him—they planted one end, and let him stand up, same as a monument. 
And they nailed a sign on it and put—put on—put on it—sacred to 
—the m-e-m-o-r-y—of fourteen y-a-r-d-s—of three-ply—car — pel 
containing all that was—m-o*r-t-a-l—of—of—W-i-l-l-i-a-m \V-h-e 
Jim Blaine had been growing gradually drowsy and drowsier his 
head nodded, once, twice, three times—dropped peacefully upon his 
breast, anil he fell tranquilly asleep. The tears were running down 
the boys’ cheeks—they were suffocating with suppressed laughter 
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and had been from the start, though I liad never noticed it. I per* 
ceived that I was “sold.” I learned then that Jim Blaine's peculiarity 
was that whenever he readied a certain stage of intoxication, no human 
power could keep him from setting out, with impressive unction, to tell 
about a wonderful adventure which he had once had with his grand¬ 
father’s old ram—and the mention of the ram in tlie first sentence was 
as far as any man had ever heard him get concerning it. He always 
maundered off, interminably, from one tiling to another, till his wliisky 
got the best of him and he fell asleep. What the thing was that 
happened to him and liis grandfather's old ram is a dark mystery to 
this day, for nobody has ever yet found out. 





IMITATION. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Op course there was a large Chinese population in Virginia—it is the 
case with every town and city on the Pacific coast. J hey are a liann- 
less race when white men eitlier let tliem alone or treat them no worse 
than dogs; in fact they are almost entirely harmless anyhow, for they 
seldom think of resenting the vilest insults or the cruellest injuries. 
They arc quiet, peaceable, tractable, free from dninkcnness, and they 
are industrious as the day is long. A disorderly Chinaman is rare, and 
a lazy one does not exist. So long as a Chinaman lias strength to use 
his hands he needs no support from anybody; white men often com¬ 
plain of want of work, but a Chinaman offers no such complaint ; he 
always manages to find something to do. He is a great convenience 
to everybody—even to the worst class of while men, for he bears the 
most of their sins, suffering fines for their petty thefts, iinprisonment 
for their robberies, and death for their murders. Any white man can 
a Chinaman's life away in the courts, but no Chinaman can testify 
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against a white man. Ours is the “ land of the free ’ — nobody denies 
that—nobody challenges it, [Maybe it is because we won’t let other 
people testify.] As I write, news comes that in broad daylight in San 
Francisco, some boys have stoned an inoffensive Chinaman to death, 
and that although a large crowd witnessed the shameful deed, no one 
interfered. 

'I'here are seventy thousand (and possibly one hundred thousand) 
Chinamen on the Pacific coast. There were about a thousand in Vir¬ 
ginia. They were penned into a “Chinese quarter”—a thing which 
they do not particularly object to, as they are fond of herding together. 
'I'heir buildings were of wood; usually only one storey high, and set 
thickly together along streets scarcely wide enough for a waggon to pass 
through. 1 heir quarter was a little removed from the rest of the town. 
'I'he chief employment of Chinamen in towns is to wash clothing. They 
always send a bill pinned to the clothes. It is mere ceremony, for it 
does not enlighten the customer much. Their price for washing was 
$2.50 per dozen—rather cheaper than white people could afford to wash 
for at that time. A very common sign on the Chinese houses was: “ See 
Yup, Washer and Ironer“ Hong Wo, Washer;” “ Sam Sing & Ah 
Hop, Washing.” 'J’he house ser\-ants, cooks, etc., in California and 
Nevada, were chiefly Chinamen. There were few white servants and 
no Chinawomen so employed. Chinamen make good house servants, 
being quick, obedient, patient, quick to learn, and tirelessly industrious. 
'I'hey do not need to be taught a thing twice, as a general thing. They 
are imitative. If a Chinaman were to see his master break up a centre 
table, in a passion, and kindle a fire with it, that Chinaman would be 
likely to resort to the furniture for fuel for ever afterward. 

All Chinamen can read, write, and cipher with easy facility—pity 
but all our petted voters could. In California they rent little patches 
of ground, and do a deal of gardening. They will raise surprising 
crops, of vegetables on a sand pile. They waste nothing. What is 
rubbish to a Christian, a Chinaman carefully preserves and makes use¬ 
ful in one way or another. He gathers up al! the old oyster and 
sardine cans that white people throw away, and procures marketable 
tin and solder from them by melting. He gathers up old bones and 
turns them into manure. In California he gets a living out of old 
mining claims that white men have abandoned as exhausted ani^ 
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worthless—and then the ofticers come down on him once a month 
with an exorbitant swindle to which the legislature has given the 
broad, general name of "foreign” mining tax, but it is usually in¬ 
flicted on no foreigners but Chinamen. 'I’his swindle has in some 
cases been repeated once or twice on the same victim in the course 
of the same month—but the public treasur)- was not additionally en¬ 
riched by it, probably. 

Chinamen hold their dead in great reverence—they worship their 
departed ancestors, in fact. Hence, in China, a man’s front yard, 
back yard, or any other part of his premises, is made his family bury- 
ing-ground, in order that he m.ay visit the graves at any and all times. 
'I’herefore tliat huge emjiire is one mighty cemetery; it is ridged and 
wringlcd from its centre to ita circumference with graves; and inas¬ 
much as every foot of ground must be m;ule to do its utmost, in 
China, lest the swarming population sufler for food, the very gra\cs 
are cultivated and yield a harvest, custom holding this to be no dis¬ 
honour to the dead. Since the departed are held in such worshipful 
reverence, a Chinaman cannot bear that any indignity be olTered the 
places where they sleep. Mr. Burlingame said that herein lay China’s 
bitter opposition to railroads; a road could not be built anywhere 
in the empire without disturbing the graves of their ancestors or 
friends. 

A Chinaman hardly believes he could enjoy the hereafter except 
his body lay in his beloved China; also, he desires to receive, him¬ 
self, after death, that worship with w'hich he has honoured his dead 
that preceded him. Therefore, if he visits a foreign country, he makes 
arrangements to have his bones returned to China in case he dies; if 
he hires to go to a foreign country on a labour contract, there is 
always a stipulation tliat his body shall be taken back to China if he 
dies; if the government .sells a gang of Coolies to a foreigner for llic 
usual five-year term, it is specified in the contract th.it their bodies 
shall be restored to China in case of death. On the Pacific coast the 
Chinamen all belong to one or another of several great companies or 
organizations, and these companies keep track of their members, re¬ 
gister their names, and ship their bodies home when they die. The 
See Yup Company is held to be the largest of these. The Ning 
Yeong Company is next, and numbers eighteen thousand members on 
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tlie coast. Its Iiead-quarters are at San Francisco, where it has a 
costly temple, several great officers (one of whom keeps regal state in 
seclusion, and cannot be approaclied by common humanity), and a 
numerous priesthood. In it I xvas shown a register of its mcTnbers, 
with the dead and the date of their shipment to China duly marked. 
Every ship that sails from San Francisco carries away a hea\y freight 
of Chinese corpses-or did, at least, until the legislature, with an 
ingenious refinement of Christian cruelty, forbade the shipments, as a 
neat underhanded way of deterring Chinese immigration. The bill 
was offered, whether it passed or not. It is my impression that it 
passed. J here was another bill—it became a law—compelling every 
incoming Chinaman to be vaccinated on the wharf and pay a duly 
appointed quack (no decent doctor would defile himself with such 
legalized robbery) ten dollars for it. As few importers of Chinese 
would want to go to an expense like that, the law-makers thought 
this would be another heavy blow to Chinese immigration. 

What the Chinese quarter of Virginia was like-or, indeed, what the 

Chinese (juarter of any Pacific coast town was and is like—may be 

gathered from this item whicli I iirinicd in the EuUrprise while re¬ 
porting for that paper 


oua Ir ; , 7 '"'?'VC made .1 .rip thro.,pi, our Chinese 

LI nl I 7 r suit them- 

Ts a LnemUhin?, nc.ihcr carriages nor w aggons, their streets are not wide enough, 
as general thing, to .admit of the passage of vehicles. At ten o clock at night the ChL. 

- ;5,; ”2 “r.zE,T. 

put.y; ,hc„ 1,0 ° ;LT 

Mr. Ah Sing hoop, a gcnoral grocery aod provirion s.oro at No. ry Wang Street. H, 
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lanshcd h\$ hc^spiialily upon our party in the friendliest wny. lie had various kinds of 
coloured and colourless uines and brandies, v>ith unpronounceable names, imported 
from China in little crockery jugs, and which he offered to us in dainty liiile miniature 
wash-^mjns of porcelain. He offered us a mess of birds nests; also, small neat sau¬ 
sages, oT which we could have swallowed several yards if we had chosen to try. but uc 
suspected that each link contained the cor|>sc of a mouse, and therefore refrained. Mr. 
Sing had in his store a thousand articles of merchandise, curious to behold, impossible 
to imagine the uses of. and beyond our ability to describe. 

His ducks, however, and his eggs we could understand ; the former were split open 
and flattened out like coclhsh, and came from China in that shape, and the latter were 



plastered over with some kind of paste, which kept them fresh and palatable through 
Ibc long voyage* 

We found Mr, Hong Wo, No. 37 Chow-chow Street, making up a lotteiy scheme— 
in fact, we found a dozen others occupied in the same w'ay in various parts of the quarter, 
for about every third Chinaman runs a lottery, and the balance of the tribe *'buck*' at 
it *^Tom.*' who speaks faultless English, and used to be chief and only cook to thr 
Ttrritoriat /inUrprue, when the establishment kept bachelor's hall two years ago. saia 
that ** Sometime Chinaman bay ticket onedolLir hap, ketch um two tree hundred, some* 
time no ketch um anyting; lottery like one man fight um seventy—mayl)c he wldp, 
maybe he get whip hcself, welly good.** However, the percentage being siitymine 
against him, the chances arc, as a general thing, that '*he get whip hcscIf.'* We could 
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not see tliat these lotteries difTcred in any respect from our own, save that the figures, 
being Chinese, no ignorant white m.an might ever hope to succeed in telling "t’other 
from which ; ” the manner of drawing is similar to ours. 

Mr. See Yup keeps a f incy store on Live Fox Street He sold us fans of while feathers, 
gorgeously ornamented ; |x;rfumery that smelled like Limburger cheese, Chinese pens, 
and watch-charms made ot a stone unscratchablc w ith sled instruments, yet polished 
and tinted like ihc inner coat of a sea-shell.* As tokens of his esteem. See Yup pre¬ 
sented the party with gaudy plumes made of gold tinsel, and trimmed with peacocks’ 
feathers. 

We ate chow-chow with chop-sticks in the celestial restaurants; our comrade chided 
the moon-eyed damsels in front of the bouses for their want of feminine reserve; we 
received protecting Josh-lights from our hosts and " dickered ’’ for a pagan god or two. 
Finally, we were impressed with the genius of a Chinese book-keeper; be figured up his 
accounts on a m.achinc like a gridiron with buttons strung on its bars; the difTercnl rows 
represented units, tens, hundreds, and thousands. He fingered them with incredible 
rapidity—in fact, he pushed them from place to place as fast as a musical professor’s 
fingers travel over the keys of a piano. 

They are a kindly disposed, well-meaning race, and are respected and 
well treated by the upper classes, all over the Tacific coast. No Cali¬ 
fornian geniUman or lady ever abuses or oppresses a Chinaman, under 
any circumstances, an explanation that seems to be much needed in 
the east. Only the scum of the population do it—they and their 
children; they and, naturally and consistently, the policemen and 
politicians likewise, for these are the dust-licking pimps and slaves of 
the scum, there as well as elsewhere in America. 



* A peculiar species of the " jade-stone to a Chinaman peculiarly precious. 


CHAPTER X. 


I BEGAN to get tired of staying in one place so long. There was no 
longer satisfying variety in going down to Carson to report the pro¬ 
ceedings of the legislature once a year, and horse-races and pumpkin 
shows once in three months (they had got to raising pumpkins and 
potatoes in \Vashoc Valley, and of course one of the first achievements 
of the legislature was to institute a ten-thousand-dollar Agricultural Fair 
to show oft forty dollars' worth of those pumjikins in—however, the 
territorial legislature was usually spoken of as the “asylum’), 1 wanted 
to see San Francisco. I wanted to go somewhere. I wanted—I did 
not know what I wanted. 1 had the “spring fever*' and wanted a 
change, principally, no doubt. Besides, a Convention had framed a 
State Constitution; nine men out of every ten wanted an office; I 
believed that these gentlemen would “treat ” the moneyless and the 
irresponsible among the population into adopting the Constitution, and 
thus well-nigh killing the country (it could not well carry such a load 
as a State Government, since it had nothing to lax that could stand a 
tax, for undeveloped mines could not, and there were not fifty' developed 
ones in the lahd, there was but little realty to tax, and it did seem as 
if nobody was ever going to think of the simjilc salvation of infticting 
a money penalty on murder). I believed that a Stale Government 
would destroy the “ flush times,” and I wanted to get away'. I believed 
that the mining stocks I had on hand would soon be worth $100,000, 
and thought if they reached that before the Constitution was adopted, 
I would sell out and make myself secure from the crash the change of 
government was going to bring. I considered $r 00,000 sufficient to 
go home with decently, though it was but a small amount compared 
to what I had been expecting to return with. I felt rather downhearted 
about it, buj I tried to comfort myself with the reflection that with 
such a sum I could not fall into want About this time a schoolmate 
of mine, whom I had not seen since boyhood, came tramping in on 
foot from Reese River, a very allegory of Poverty. The son of wealthy 
parents, here he was, in a strange land, hungry, bootless, mantled in 

an ancient horse-blanket, roofed with a brimless hat, and so generally 
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and so extravagantly dilapidated that he could have “taken the shine 
out of the Prodigal Son himself,” as lie pleasantly remarked. He 
wanted to borrow forty-six dollars—twenty-six to take him to San 
Francisco, and twenty for something eise; to buy some soap with, 
maybe, for he needed it I found I had but little more than the amount 



AN OLD IKIEND. 

evening, and then copied an elaborate 


wanted, in my pocket; so I 
stepped in and borrowed forty- 
six dollars of a banker (on 
twenty days’ time, without the 
formality of a note), and gave 
it him, rather than walk half a 
block to the office, where I 
had some specie laid up. If 
anybody had told me that it 
would take me two years to 
pay back that forty-six dollars 
to the banker (for I did not 
expect it of the Prodigal, and 
was not disappointed), I would 
have felt injured. And so 
would the banker. 

Iwantedachahge. I wanted 
variety of some kind. It came. 
Mr. Goodman went away for a 
week and left me the post of 
chief editor. It destroyed me. 
The first day, I wrote my 
“leader” in the forenoon. The 
second day I had no subject, 
and put it off till the afternoon. 
The third day I put it off till 
editorial out of the “American 


Cyclopcedia,” that steadfast friend of the editor, all over this land.- 
Tha fourth day I “ fooled around ” till midnight, and then fell back 
on the Cyclopaedia again. The fifth day I cudgelled my brain till 
midnight, and then kept the press waiting while I penned some bitter 
personalities on six different people. The si.xth day I laboured in 
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nngi'.ish till far into the night, and brought forth—nothing. The p.nper 
went to press without an editorial. 'J'he seventh day I resigned. On 
the eighth, Mr. Goodman returned and found six duels on his hands— 
my personalities had borne fruit. 

Nobody, except he has tried it, knows what it is to be an editor. 
It is easy to scribble local rubbish, with the facts all before vou ; it is 
easy to clip selections from other papers; it is easy to siring out a 
correspondence from any locality ; but it is unspeakable hardship to 
write editorials. S/idjtv/s are the trouble—the dreary lack of tlitm, 
I mean. Every day, it is drag, drag, drag—think, and worry, and 
suffer—all the world is a dull bl.ink, and yet the editorial columns 
r/ius/ be filled. Only give the editor a sul'ja/, and his work is done 
—It is no trouble to write it up; but frncy how you would feel if you 
l)ad to i)uinp your brains dry every day in the week, fifty-two weeks 
in the year. It makes one low-spirited sim[)ly to think of it. 'I'lic 
matter that each editor of a daily paper in America writes in the 
course of a year would fill from four to eight bulky volumes like this 
book ! I-ancy what a library an editor's work would make, after 
twenty or thirty years'service. Vet people often marvel that Dickens, 
Scott, Bulvver, Dumas, !kc., have been able to produce so many books. 
If these authors had wrought as voluminously as newspaper editors 
do, the result vould be somethina to marvel at, indeed. I low editors 
can continue this tremendous labour, tliis exhausting consumption of 
brain fibre (for their work is creative, and not a mere mechanical 
laying-up of facts, like reporting), day after day and year after year, is 
incompreliensible. Preachers take two months’ lioliday in mid¬ 
summer, for they find that to produce two sermons a week is wearing 
in tlic long run. In truth it must be so, an<l is so ; and therefore, 
how an editor can take from ten to twenty texts and build upon them 
from ten to twenty painstaking editorials a week, and keep it up all 
the year round, is farther beyond compreliension than ever. Ever 
since I survived my week as editor, I have found at least one plea¬ 
sure in any newspaper that comes to my hand; it is in admiring the 
long columns of editorial, and wondering to myself how in the mis¬ 
chief he did it I 

Mr. Goodman's return relieved me of employment, unless I cliose 
to become a reporter again. I could not do that; I could not serve 
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in the ranks after being General of the army. So I tliought I would 
depart and go abroad into the world somewhere. Just at this junc¬ 
ture. Dan, my associate in the reportorial department, told me, casu¬ 
ally, that two citizens had been trying to persuade him to go with them 
to New Aork, and aid in selling a rich silver mine which they had 
discovered and secured in a new mining district in our neighbour¬ 
hood. Me said they offered to pay his expenses, and give him one- 
tiiiril of the proceeds of the sale. He had refused to go. It was the 
veiy ojiijortunity I wanted. I abused him for keeping so quiet about 
it, and not mentioning it sooner. He said it had not occurred to 
Jiim that I would like to go, and so lie had recommended them to 
apply to Marshall, the reporter of the other paper. I asked Dan if 
it was a good, honest mine, and no swindle. He said the men had 
shown him nine tons of the rock, which they had got out to take to 
New \ork, and he could cheerfully say that he had seen but little 
rock in Nevada that was richer; and moreover, he said that they had 
secured a tract of valuable timber, and a mill-site, near the mine. My 
first idea was to kill Dan. IJut I changed my mind, notwithstanding 
I was so angry, for I thought maybe the chance was not yet lost 
Dan said It was by no means lost; that the men were absent at the 
mine again, and would not be in Virginia to leave for the east for 
some ten days; tliat they liad requested him to do the talking to 
Marshall, and he had promised that he would either secure Marshall 
or somebody else for them by the time they got back ; he would now 

say nothing to anybody till they returned, and then fulfil his promise 
by furnishing me to them. 


It wa-, splend.d I went to bed all on fire with excitement; for 
nobody had yet gone east to sell a Nevada silver mine, and the field 
was wlnte for the s.ckle. I felt that such a mine as the one described 
by Dan would bring a princely sum in New York, and sell without 
delay or difhculty. I could not sleep, my fancy so rioted through its 
castles in the air. It was the “ blind lead ” come again. 

Next day I got away, on the coach, n-ith the usual hlat attending 

ounherrtr have only half a doaen friends 

out there, they will make noise for a hundred rather than let you seem 

ItrtowalcI unregretted-and Dan promised to keep 

Strict watch for the men that had the mine to sell. ^ 
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The trip was signalized but by one little incident, and (hat occurred 
Just as we were about to start. A very seedy-looking vagabond pas¬ 
senger got out of the stage a moment to wait till the usual ballast of 
silver bricks was thrown in. He was standing on the pavement, when 
an awkward express carrying a brick weighing a hundred 

pounds, stumbled and let it fall on the bummer’s foot. He instantly 
dropped on the ground, and began to howl in the most heartbreaking 
way. A sympathizing crowd gathered around, and were going to pull 
his boot off; but he screamed louder than ever, and they desisted; 
then he fell to gasping, and between the gasps ejaculated “ Brandy! 
for Heaven’s sake, brandy ! They poured half a pint down him, and 
it wonderfully restored and comforted him. 'I'hen he begged tire 
people to assist liim to the stage, which was done. The express 
people urged him to have a doctor at their expenre, but he declined, 
and said that if he only had a little brandy to take along with him, to 
soothe his paroxysms of pain when they came on, he would be grate¬ 
ful and content. He was (juickly supplied with two bottles, and we 
drove off. He was so smiling and happy after that, that 1 could not 
refrain from asking him how he could possibly be so comfortable with 
a crushed foot. 

« Well," said he, " I hadn’t had a drink for twelve hours, and hadn’t 
a cent to my name. I was most perishing—and so, when that dulTcr 
dropped that hundred-pounder on my foot, I see my chance. Got a 
cork leg, you know 1” and he pulled up his pantaloons and proved it. 

He was as drunk as a lord all day long, and full of chucklings over 
his timely ingenuity. 

One drunken man necessarily reminds one of another. I once 
heard a gentleman tell about an incident wliich he witnessed in a 
Californian bar-room. He entitled it “Ye Modest hfan laketh a 
Drink." It was nothing but a bit of acting, but it seemed to me a 
perfect rendering, and worthy of Toodics himself. The modest man, 
tolerably far gone with beer and other matters, enters a saloon (twenty- 
five cents is the price for anything and everything, and specie the only 
money used) and lays down a half dollar; calls for whisky and drinks 
it; the bar-keeper makes change and lays the quarter in a wet place 
on the counter; the modest man fumbles at it with nerveless fingers, 
but it slips and the water holds it; he contemplates it, and tries again; 
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same result; obser\ es that people are interested in wliat he is at, 
blushes; fumbles at the (jiiarter again—blushes—puts liis forefinger 
carefully, slowly tloun, to make sure of his aim—pushes the coin 
toward the bar-keeper, and says with a sigh : 

“( id) Gimme a cigar!” 

Naturally another gentleman present told about another drunken 
man. He said he reeled toward homo late at night; made a mistake 
and entered the wrong gate; thought he saw a dog on the stoop; and 
it was an iron one. He stopped and considered; wondered if it was 
a dangerous dog; ventured to say " I!c (hie) begone!" No effect. Then 
he approached warily, and adopted conciliation; pursed up his Ups and 
tried to whistle, but failed; still approached, saying, “Poor dog!— 
tlogyy, doggy, doggy!—poor doggy-dog!’> Got up on the stoop,“still 
petting with fond names; till master of the advantages; then exclaimed, 
Peavc, you thief!’’—planted a vindictive kick in his ribs, and went 
head-over-heels overboard, of course. A pause; a sigh or two of pain, 
and then a remark in a reflective voice: 

“Awful solid dog. What could he ben eating? (’ic!) Rocks, 
p r’aps. Such animals is dangerous. ’At’s what / say—they ’re dan¬ 
gerous. If a man- (’ic!)—if a man wants to feed a dog on rocks, let 
him ficd him on rocks; ’at’s all right; but let him keep him at home 
not liave him layin’ round promiscuous, where (’ic!) where people’s 
liable to stumble over him when they ain’t noticin’!” 

It was not without regret that I took a last look at the tiny flag (it 
was thirty-five feet long ami ten feet wide) lluttering like a lady’s hand¬ 
kerchief from the topmost jteak of Mount Davidson, two thousand 
feet above Virginia’s roofs, and felt that doubtless I was bidding a per- 
manent farewell to a city which had afforded me the most vigorous 
enjoyment of life I had ever experienced. And this reminds me of 
an incident which the dullest memory Virginia could boast at the time 
It happened must vividly recall, at times, till its possessor dies. Late 
one summer afternoon we had a rain shower. That was astonishing 
enough, m ttself, to set the whole town buzzing, for it only rains (during 
a week or two weeks) m the winter in Nevada, and even then not enough 
at a time to make it worth while for any merchant to keep umbrellas 
lor sale. But the ram was not the chief wonder. It only lasted five 
t.u minutes; while the people were still talking about it all the 
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heavens gathered to themselves a dense blackness as of midnight. All 
the vast eastern front of Mount Davidson overlooking the city put on 
such a funereal gloom that only the nearness and solidity of the moun¬ 
tain made its outlines even faintly distinguishable from the dead black¬ 
ness of the heavens they rested against. This unaccustomed sight 
turned all eyes toward the mountain; and as they looked, a little tongue 
of rich golden flame was seen waving and quivering in the heart of the 
midnight, away up on the extreme summit! In a few minutes the 
streets were packed with people, gazing with hardly an uttered word, 
at the one brilliant mote in the brooding world of d.arkness. It flicked 
like a candle-flame, and looked no larger; but with such a background 
it was wonderfully bright, small as it was. It was the flag—though no 
one suspected it at first, it seemed so like a supernatural visitor of 
some kind—a mysterious messenger of good tidings, some were fain 
to believe. It was the nation’s emblem transfigured by the departing 
rays of a sun that was entirely palled from view; and on no other 
object did the glory fall, in all the broad panorama of mountain ranges 
and deserts. Not even upon the staff of the flag—for that, a needle 
in the distance at any time, was now untouched by the light and un- 
distinguishable in the gloom. Tor a whole hour the \vcird visitor 
winked and burned in its lofty solitude, and still the thousands of 
uplifted eyes watched it with fascinated interest How the jieople 
were wrought up! The superstition grew apace that this was a mystic 
courier come with great news from the war—the poetry of the idea 
excusing and commending it—and on it spread, from heart to heart, 
from lip to lip, and from street to street, till there was a general im¬ 
pulse to have out the military and welcome the bright waif with a salvo 

of artillery. 

And all that time one sorely tried man, the telegraph operator 
sworn to official secresy, had to lock his lips and chain his tongue 
with a silence that was like to rend them ; for he, and he only, of all 
the speculating multitude, knew the great things this sinking sun had 
seen that day in the East—Vicksburg fallen, and the Union arms 
victorious at Gettysburg! 

But for the journalistic monopoly that forbade the slightest reveal- 
ment of eastern news till a day after its publication in the California 
papers, the glorified flag on Mount Davidson would have been saluted 
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and rc-saluted, that memorable evening, as long as there was a charge 
of powder to thunder with ; the city would have been illuminated, 
and every man that had any respect for himself would have got drunk, 
—as was the custom of the country' on all occasions of public moment. 
Even at this distant day I cannot think of this needlessly marred 
supreme opportunity without regret. What a time we might have had 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We rumbled over the plains and valleys, climbed the Sierras to the 
clouds, and looked down upon summer-clad California. And 1 will 
remark here, in passing, that all scenery in California requires distancf 
to give it its highest charm. The mountains arc imposing m their 
sublimity and their majesty of form and altiturle, from any point ol 
view; but one must have distance to soften their niggedness and 
enrich their timings: a Californian forest is best at a little distance, 
for there is a sad poverty of variety in species, the trees being chiefly 
of one monotonous family—redwood, pine, spruce fir—and so, at a 
near view, there is a wearisome sameness of attitu<lc m their rigid 
arms, stretched downward and outward in one continued and rcitc. 
rated appeal to all men to »Sh 1-don't say a word !~you might dis- 
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turb somebody!” Close at hand, too, tliere is a reliefless and relentless 
smell of pitch and turpentine; there is a ceaseless melancholy in their 
sighing and complaining foliage; one walks over a soundless carpet 
of beaten yellow bark and dead spines of the foliage till he feels like 
a wandering spirit bereft of a footfall; he tires of the endless tufts of 
needles, and yearns for substantial, shapely leaves; he looks for moss 
and grass to loll upon, and finds none, for where there is no bark 
there is naked clay and dirt, enemies to pensive musing and clean 
apparel. Often a grassy plain in California is what it should be, but 
often, too, it is best contemplated at a distance, because, although its 
grass-blades are tall, they stand up vindictively straight and self-suffi¬ 
cient, and are unsociably wide apart, with uncomely spots of barren 
sand between. 

One of the queerest things I know of, is to hear tourists from “the 
States” go into ecstacies over the loveliness of “ ever-blooming Cali¬ 
fornia.” And they always do go into that sort of ccstacies. But per¬ 
haps they would modify them if they knew how old Californians, with 
the memory full upon them of the dust-covered and questionable 
summer greens of Californian “verdure," stand astonished, and filled 
with worsliipping admiration, in the presence of the lavish richness, 
the brilliant green, the infinite freslmcss, the spendthrift variety of 
form and species and foliage that make an Eastern landscape a vision 
of Paradise itself. The idea of a man falling into raptures over grave 
and sombre California, wlicn that man has seen New England's 
meadow expanses and her maples, oaks, and cathedral-windowed elms 
decked in summer attire, or the opaline splendours of autumn de¬ 
scending upon her forests, comes very near being funny—would be, 
in fact, but that it is so pathetic. No land with an unvarying 
climate can be very beautiful. I’iie tropics are not, for all the senti¬ 
ment that is wasted on them. They seem beautiful at first, but same¬ 
ness impairs the charm by and-bye. Change is the handmaiden Nature 
requires to do her miracles with. The land that has four well-defined 
seasons cannot lack beauty, or pall with monotony. Each season 
brings a world of enjoyment and interest in the watching of its un¬ 
folding, Us gradual, harmonious development, its culminating graces 
—and just as one begins to tire of it, it passes away and a radical 
cliange conics, with new witcheries and new glories in its train. And 
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I iliink that, to one in sympathy with nature, each season, in its turn, 
seems the loveliest. 

San Francisco, a truly fascinating city to live in, is stately and 
handsome at a fair distance, but close at hand one notes that the 
architecture is mostly old-fashioned, many streets are made up of 
decaying, smoke-grimed, wooden houses, and the barren sand hills 
tosvard the outskirts obtrude themselves too prominently. Even the 
kindly climate is sometimes pleasanter when read about than personally 
experienced, for a lovely, cloudless sky wears out its welcome by-and- 
byc, and then when the longed-for rain docs come it stays. Even the 
playful earthquake is better contemplated at a dis- 

However, there arc varying opinions about that. 

The climate of San Francisco is mild and singularly equable. The 
thermometer stands at about seventy degrees the year round. It 
hardly changes at all. Von sleep under one or two light blankets 
summer and winter, and never use a mosquito bar. Nobody ever 
wears summer clothing. You wear black broadcloth if you have it 
—in August and January, just the same. It i.s no colder, and no 
warmer, in the one month than the other. You do not use overcoats, 
and you do not use fans. It is as pleasant a climate as could well be 
contrived, take it all around, and is doubtless the most unvarying in 
the whole world. The wind blows there a good deal in the summer 
months, but then you can go over to Oakland, if you choose three 
or four miles away—it docs not blow there. It has only snowed twice 
in San Francisco in nineteen years, and then it only remained on the 
ground long enough to astonish the children, and set them to wonder¬ 
ing what the feathery stuff was. 

During eight months of the year, straight along, the skies are bright 
and cloudless, and never a drop of rain falls. But when the other 
four months come along, you will need to go and steal an umbrella. 
Because you will require it. Not just one day. but one hundred and 
twenty days in hardly varying succession. When you want to go 
visiting, or attend church, or the theatre, you never look up at the 
clouds to sec whether it is likely to rain or not—you look at the 
almanac. If it is winter, it will ri7///-and if it is summer, it wont 
rain, and you cannot help it. You never need a lightnmg-rod, because 
it never thunders and it never lightens. And after you have listened 
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for six or eight weeks, every night, to the dismal monotony of those 
quiet rains, you will wish in your heart the thunder would leap and 
crash and roar along those drowsy skies once, and make everything 
alive—you will wish the prisoned lightnings 7vould cleave the dull 
firmament asunder and light it with a blinding glare for little instant 
You would give aiiyihius to hear the old familiar thunder again and 
see tlie lightning strike somebody. And along in the summer, when 
you have sulTered about four months of lustrous, pitiless sunshine, you 
arc ready to go down on your knees and plead for rain—hail—snow 
—thunder and lightning—anything to break the monotony; you will 
take an earthquake, if you cannot do any better. And the chances 
are that you ’ll get it, too. 

San Francisco is built on sand-hills, but they are prolific sand-hills. 
They yield a generous vegetation. All the rare tlowcrs which people 
in tlie States rear with such patient care in ])arlour flower-pots and 
greenhouses, flourish lu.Miriantly in the open air there all the year 
round. Calla lilies, all sorts of geraniums, passion flowers, moss roses 
—I do not know tlte names of a tenth part of them. I only know 
that while New Yorkers are burdened with banks and drifts of snow, 
Californians are burdened with banks and drifts of flowers, if they only 
keep tlieir hands off and let them grow. And I have heard that they 
have also that rarest and most curious of all the flowers, the beautiful 
Esphiiu Santo, as the Spaniards call it—or flower of the Holy Spirit 
—though I thought it grew only in Central America—down on the 
Isthmus. In its cup is the daintiest little facsimile of a dove, as pure 
as snow. The Spaniards have a superstitious reverence for it. The 
blossom has been conveyed to the States, submerged in ether • and 

the bulb has been taken thither also; but every attempt to make it 
bloom after it arrived has failed. 


1 have elscwlicre spoken of the endless Winter of Mono, California, 
and but tins moment of the eternal Spring of San Francisco. Now if 
we travel a hundred miles in a straight line, we come to the eternal 
Summer of Sacramento. One never sees summer clothing or mos- 
qu. oes m San Fr,ancisco-hnt they can be found in Sacramento, 
Not always and unvarjungly, but about one hundred and forty-tltree 
months out of twelve years, perhaps. Flowers bloom there always, 
the reader can easily believe—people suffer, and sweat, and sw^, 
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morning, noon, and night, and wear out their stanchest energies 
lanning themselves. It gets liot there, but if you go down to Fort 
Yuma you will find it hotter. Fort Vuina is probably the hottest place 
on earth. The thermometer stays at one hundred and twenty in the 
shade there all the time—except when it varies and goes higher. It 
is a U.S. military post, and its occupants get so used to the terrific 
heat that they suffer without it. There is a tradition (attributed to 
John Phenix*) that a very, very wicked soldier died there, once, and, 
of course, went straight to the hottest corner of perdition,—and the 
next day he tele^raphfJ back for his blankiis. There is no doubt about 
the tnith of this statement—there can be no doubt about it. I have 
seen the place wliere that soldier used to board. In Sacramento it is 
fiery Summer always, and you can gather roses, and eat strawberries 
and ice-cream, and wear wliite linen clothes, and pant and perspire, at 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and then take the cars, and at 
noon put on your furs and your skates, and go skimming over frozen 
Donner I..ake, seven thousand feet above the valley, among snow¬ 
banks fifteen feet deep, and in the shadow of grand mountain-peaks 
that lift their frosty crags ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
There is a transition for you ! Where will you find another like it in 
the Western hemisphere ? And some of us have swept around snow- 
walled curves of the Pacific Railroad in that vicinity, six thou^nd feet 
above the sea, and looked down as the birds do, upon the deathless 
Summer of the Sacramento Valley, with its fruitful fields, its feathery 
foliage, its silver streams, all slumbering in the mellow haze of its 
enchanted atmosphere, and all infinitely softened and spiritualized by 
distance—a dreamy, exquisite glimpse of fairyland, made all the more 
charming and striking that it was caught through a forbidden gateway 
of ice and snow, and savage crags and precipices. 

• It has been purloined by fifty different scribblers who were too poor to invent a 
fancy, but not ashamed to steal one—M. T, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was in this Sacramento Valley, just referred to, that a deal of the 
most lucrative of the early gold mining was done, and you may still 
see, in places, its grassy slopes and levels tom and guttered and dis¬ 
figured by the avaricious spoilers of fifteen and twenty years ago. 
You may see such disfigurements far and wide over California—and 
in some such places, where only meadows and forests are visible—not 
a living creature, not a house, no stick or stone or remnant of a ruin, 
and not a sound, not even a whisper to disturb the Sabbath stillness— 
you will find it hard to believe that there stood at one time a fiercely 
flourishing little city, of two thousand or three thousand souls, with its 
newspaper, fire company, brass band, volunteer militia, bapk, hotels, 
noisy Fourth of July processions and speeches, gambling hells, crammed 
with tobacco-smoke, profanity, and rough-bearded men of all nations 
and colours, with tables heaped with gold-dust sufficient for the revenues 
of a German principality—streets crowded and rife with business— 
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town lots worth four hundred dollars a front foot—labour, laughter, 
music, dancing, swearing, fighting, shooting, slabbing—a bloody in¬ 
quest and a man for breakfast every morning— r. crythiw^ that delights 
and adorns existence—all the appointments and appurtenances of a 
thriving and prosperous and promising young city,—and tunv nothing 
is left of it all but a lifeless, homeless solitude. The men are gone, 
the houses have vanished, even the name of the place is forgotten. In 
no other land, in modem times, have towns so absolutely died and dis¬ 
appeared, as in the old mining regions of California. 

Jt was a driving, vigorous, restless population in those days. It was 
a curious population. It was the on/y popidation of the kind that the 
world has ever seen gathered together, and it is not likely that the 
world will ever see its like again. For, observe, it was an assemblage 
of two hundred thousand youn^ men—not simpering, dainty, kid- 
gloved weaklings, but stalwart, muscular, dauntless \oung braves, brim¬ 
ful of push and energy, and royally endowed with every attribute that 
goes to make up a peerless and magnificent manhood—the very pick 
and choice of the world’s glorious ones. No women, no children, no 
grey and stooping veterans—none but erect, bright-eyed, quick-moving, 
strong-handed young giants—the strangest population, the finest popu¬ 
lation, the most gallant host that ever trooped down the startled soli¬ 
tudes of an unpeopled land. And where are they now? Scattered to 
the ends of the earth—or prematurely aged and decrepit—or shot or 
slabbed in street affrays—or dead of disappointed hopes and broken 
hearts—all gone, or nearly all—victims devoted upon the altar of the 
golden calf—the noblest holocaust that ever wafted its sacrificial in¬ 
cense heavenward. It is pitiful to think upon. 

It was a splendid population—for all the slow, sleepy, sluggish- 
brained sloths stayed at home—you never find that sort of people 
among pioneers—you cannot build pioneers out of that sort of mate¬ 
rial. It was that population that gave to California a name for getting 
up astounding enterprises, and rushing them through with a magnificent 
dash and daring, and a recklessness of cost or consequences, which she 
bears unto this day j and when she projects a new surpri.'^c, the grave 
world smiles as usual, and says, “Well, tliat is California all over.” 

But they were rough in those limes! They fairly revelled in gold, 
whisky, fights, gnd fandangoes, and w^re unspeakably happy. The 
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lionest miner raked from a hundred to a thousand dollars out of his 
claim a day, and what with the gambling dens, and the other entertain¬ 
ments, he hadn’t a cent the next morning, if he had any sort of luck. 
They cooked their own bacon and beans, sewed on their own buttons, 
waslied their own shirts—blue woollen ones; and if a man wanted a 
fight oh his liands without any annoying delay, all he had to do was 
to appear in ))ublic in a white shirt or a stovepipe hat, and he would 
be accommodated. For those people hated aristocrats. They had a 
])arlicular and malignant animosity toward what they called a “ biled 
shirt.” 

It was a wild, free, disorderly, grotesque society! Men —only swarm¬ 
ing hosts of stalwart tncn —nothing juvenile, nothing feminine, visible 
anywhere! 

In those days miners would flock in crowds to catch a glimpse of 
that rare and blessed spectacle, a woman! Old inhabitants tell how, 
in a certain camp, the news went abroad early in the morning that a 
woman was come! They had seen a calico dress hanging out of a 
waggon down at the camping-ground—sign of emigrants from over 
the great ])lains. Everybody went down there, and a shout went up 
when an actual bond fide dress was discovered fluttering in the wind 1 
The male emigrant was visible. The miners said : 

“ Fetch her out! ” 

He said: “It is ray wife, gentlemen—she is sick—we have been 
robbed of money, provisions, ever)’thing, by the Indians—we want to 
rest.” 

“ Fetch her out! We've got to see her ! ” 

“ But, gentlemen, the poor thing, she-” 

“ Fetch her out!” 

He “ fetched her out,” and they swung their hats and sent up three 
rousing cheers and a tiger; and they crowded around and gazed at 
her, and touched her dress, and listened to her voice with a look of 
men who listened to a memory rather than a present reality—and then 
they collected twenty-five hundred dollars in gold and gave it to the 
man, and swung their hats again, and gave three more cheers, and went 
home satisfied. 

Once I dined in San Francisco with the family of a pioneer, and 
talked with his daughter, a young lady whose first experience in San 
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Francisco was ar. adventure, thougli she herself did not remember it, 
as she was only two or three years old at the time. Her fallier saiti 
that, after landing from the ship, they were walking up the street, a 
servant leading the party with a little girl in her arms. And i»resently 
a huge miner, bearded, belted, spurred, and bristling with deadly 
weapons—just down from a long campaign in tlie mountains, evidently 
barred the way, stopped the servant, and stood gating, with a (ace 
all alive with gratification and astonishment. Then he said reverently: 

“Well, if it ain’t a child !” And then he snatched a little leather 
sack out of his pocket and said to the servant: 

“There’s a hundred and fifty dollars in dust, there, and I 'll give it 
to you to let me kiss the child ! ’’ 

That anecdote is true. 

But see how things change. Sitting at that dinner-table, listening 
to that anecdote, if I had ofiered double the money for the privilege 
of kissing the same child, I would have been refused. Seventeen 
added years have far more than doubled the price. 

And while upon this subject, I will remark that once in Star City, 
in the Humboldt Mountains, I look my place in a sort of long post- 
office single flic of miners, to patiently await my chance to peeji through 
a crack in the cabin, and get a sight of the splendid new sensation—a 
genuine live woman! And at the end of half of an hour my turn came, 
and I put my eye to the crack, and there she was, with one arm akimbo, 
and tossing flap-jacks in a frying-pan with the other. And she was one 
hundred and sixty-five* years old, and hadn’t a tooth in her head. 


• Being in calmer mood now. I volunLvrily knock off a liundrcU from ihaL—.\l. T, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

For a few months I enjoyed what to me was an entirely new phase 
of existence—a butterfly kilencss; nothing to do, nobody to be re¬ 
sponsible to, and untroubled with financial uneasiness. I fell in love 
with the most cordial and sociable city in the Union. After the sage¬ 
brush and alkali deserts of \Vashoe, San Francisco was Paradise to 
me. I lived at the best hotel, exhibited my clothes in the most con¬ 
spicuous places, infested the opera, and learned to seem enraptured 
with music which oftener afflicted my ignorant ear than enchanted it, 
if I had had the vulgar honesty to confess it. However, I suppose 1 
was not greatly worse than the most of my countrymen in that. I had 
longed to be a butterfly, and I was one at last. I attended private 
jiarties in sumptuous evening dress, simpered and aired my graces like 
a born beau, and polked and schottisched with a step peculiar to my¬ 
self—and the kangaroo. In a word, I kept the due state of a man 
worth a hundred thousand dollars (prospectively), and likely to reach 
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absolute affluence when tliat silver-mine sale shouU be ultimately 
achieved in the Kast. I spent money with a free hand, and meantime 
watched the stock sales with an interested eye and looked to sec what 
might happen in Nevada. 

Sotnelhing very important happetied. The i)roperty-holders of 
Nevada voted against the State Constitution ; but the folks who had 
nothing to lose were in the majority, and carried the measure over 
their heads. But after all it did not immediately look like a disaster, 
though unquestionably it was one. I hesit.ited, calculated the chances, 
and then concluded not to sell. Stocks went on rising; speculation 
went mad; bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, labourers, 
even the very washerwomen and servant girls were j)ultit)g up their 
earnings on silver stocks, and every sun that rose in the morning went 
down on paupers enriched and rich men beggared. What a gambling 
carnival it was! Gould and Curry soared to six thousand three hun¬ 
dred dollars a foot! And then—all of a sudden out went the bottom, 
and everything and everybody went to ruin and destruction! 'I'he 
wreck was complete. I'he bubble scarcely left a microscopic mois¬ 
ture behind it. 1 was an early beggar and a thorough one. My 
hoarded stocks were not worth the paper they were printed on. I 
threw them all away. I, the cheerful idiot that liad been sejuandcring 
money like water, and thought myself beyond the reach of misfortune, 
liad not now as much as fifty dollars when I gathered together my 
various debts and paid them. I removed from ilie hotel to a very 
private boarding-house. I took a reporter’s berth and went to work. 

I was not entirely broken in spirit, for 1 was building confulcnlly on 
the sale of the silver mine in the East. But I could not hear from 
Dan. My letters miscarried or were not answered. 

One day I did not feel vigorous and remained away from the office. 
The next day I went down toward noon as usual, and found a note 
on my desk which had been there twenty-four hours. It was signed 
“Marshall’'—the Virginia reporter—and contained a request that I 
should call at the hotel and see him and a friend or two that night, as 
they would sail for the East in the morning. A postscript added that 
their errand was a big mining speculation 1 I was hardly ever so sick 
in my life. I abused myself for leaving Virginia and entrusting to 
another man a matter I ought to have attended to myself; I abused 
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myself for remaining away from the office on tlie one day of all the 
year that I should have been tliere. And thus berating myself, I 
trotted a mile to the steamer wharf and arrived just in time to be too 
late, d'he sliip was in the stream and under way. 

I comforted myself with the lliought that maybe the speculation 
would am )mit to nothing—poor comfort at best—ami then went back 
to my slavery, resolved* to put up with my thirty-five dollars a week 
aiid forget all about it. 

A month afterward I enjoyed my first earthquake. It was one 
wliich was long called the “great” earthquake, and is doubtless so 
distinguished till this day. It was just after noon, on a bright October 
day. I was corning down Third Street. The only objects in motion 
anywhere in sight in that thickly built and populous quarter were a 
man in a buggy behind me, and a street car wending slowly up the 
cross street. Otherwise, all was solitude and a Sabbath stillness. As 
I turned the corner, around a frame house, there was a great rattle 
and jar, and it occurred to me that here was an item !—no doubt a 
fight in that house. Before I could turn and seek the door, there 
came a really terrific shock ; the ground seemed to roll under me in 
waves, interrupted by a violent joggling up and down, and there was 
a heavy grinding noise as of brick houses rubbing together. I fell up 
against the frame house and hurt my elbow. 1 knew what it was, 
now, and from mere reijortorial instinct, nothing else, took out my 
watcii and noted the time of day; at that moment a third and still 
severer shock came, and as I reeled about on the pavement trying to 
keep my footing, I saw a sight! The entire front of a tall four-storey 
brick building m Third Street sprang outward like a door and fell 
sprawling across the street, raising a dust like a great volume of 
smoke! And here came the buggy-overboard went the man, and in 
less time than I can tell it the vehicle was distributed in small frag¬ 
ments along three hundred yards of street. One could have fancied 
that somebody had fired a charge of chair-rounds and rags down the 
thoroughfare. The street car had stopped, the horses were rearing 
and plunging, the passengers were pouring out at both ends, and one 
fet man had crashed half-way through a glass window on one side of 
e car got wedged fast, and was squirming and screaming like an 
impaled madman. Every door of every house, as far as the eye 
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could reach, was vomiting a stream of human beings; and almost 
before one could execute a wink and begin another, there was a 
massed multitude of people stretching in endless procession down 
ever)’ stree-t my position commanded. Never was solemn solitude 
turned into teeming life quicker. 

01 the wonders wrought by “the great earthquake,” these were all 
that came under my eye; but the tricks it did elsewhere, and far and 
wide over the town, made toothsome gossip for nine days. The 
destruction of properly was trilling—the injury to it was wide-spread 
and somewhat serious. 

rile “curiosities” of the earthquake were simply endless. Gentle¬ 
men and ladies who were sick, or were taking a siesta, or had dissi¬ 
pated till a late hour and were making up lost sleep, thronged into 
the public streets in all sorts of queer apparel, and some without any 
at all. One woman who had been washing a naked child, ran down 
the street holding it by the ankles as if it were a dressed turkey. 
Prominent citizens who were supposed to keep the Sabbath strictly, 
rushed out of saloons in their shirt-sleeves, with billiard cues in their 
hands. Dozens of men, with necks swathed in napkins, rushed from 
barbers’ shops, lathered to the eyes or with one cheek clean shaved 
and llic other still bearing a hairy stubble. Horses broke from stables, 
and a frightened dog rushed up a short attic ladder and out on to a 
roof, and when his scare was over had not the nerve to go d<nvn again 
the same way he bad gone up. A prominent editor flew downstairs, 
in the principal hotel, with nothing on but one brief under-garment— 
met a chambermaid, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, what shall I do? Where shall I go?” 

She responded with naive serenity: 

“If you have no choice, you might try a clothing store !” 

A certain foreign consul's lady was the acknowledged leader of 
fashion, and every time she appeared in anything new or extraordinary, 
the ladies in the vicinity made a raid on their husbands’ purses and 
arrayed themselves similarly. One man who had suffered considerably 
and growled accordingly, was standing at the window when the shocks 
came, and the next instant the consul’s wife, just out of the bath, fled 
by with no other apology for clothing than—a bath towel 1 The suf¬ 
ferer rose superior to the terrors of the earthquake, and said to his wife: 
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“Now tJuU is sonietliing like! Gel out your towel, my dear!*’ 

The plastering that fell from ceilings in San Francisco that day 
would have covered several acres ofground. For some days aftenvard, 
groups of eyeing and pointing men stood about many a building, 
looking at long zigzag cracks that extended from the eaves to the 
pound. Four feet of the tops of three chimneys on one liouse were 
broken square oft and turned around in such a way as to completely 
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feached tlie bottom of the flight at the same time,—the woman insen¬ 
sible from the fright. Her child, born some little time afterwards, was 
club-footed. However—on second thought—if the reader see any 
coincidence in tliis, he must do it at his own risk. 

The first shock brought down two or three huge organ-pipes in one 
of the churches. The minister, with uplifted hands, was just closing 
the services. He glanced up, hesitated, and said : 

“However, we will omit the benediction !”—and the next instant 
there was a vacancy in the atmosphere where he had stood. 

After the first shock, an Oakland minister said : 

“ Keep your seats! There is no better place to die than this ”— 

And added, after the third : 

“ But outside is good enough ! ” He then skipped out at the back 
door. 

Such another destruction of mantel ornaments and toilet bottles as 
the earthquake created, San Francisco never saw before. 'I here was 
hardly a girl or a matron in the city but sufleied losses of this kind. 
Suspended pictures were thrown down, but oftener still, by a curious 
freak of the earthquake’s humour, they were wliirled completely around 
with their faces to the wall I There was great dilTerencc of opinion, 
at first, as to the course or direction the carthqtiake travelled, but water 
that splashed out of various tanks and buckets settled that. Thousands 
of people were made so sea-sick by the rolling and pitching of floors 
and streets that they were weak and bedridden for hours, and some 
few for even days, aftenvard. Hardly an individual escaped nausea 
entirely. 

The queer earthquake episodes that formed the staple of San 
Francisco gossip for the next >veek would fill a much larger book than 
this, and so I will diverge from the subject 

By-and-bye, in the due course of things, I picked up a copy of the 
Mntfrprise one day, and fell under this cruel blow: 

Nevada Mines in New York.—G. M. Marshall, Sheba Hur», and Amos H. Rose, 
Who left San Francisco last July for New York City, with ores from mines in Pine Wood 
District, Humboldt County, ond on the Reese River Range, have disposed of n mine 
containing six thousand feet and called the Pine Mountains Consolidated, for the sum 
of $3,000,000. The stamps on the deed, which is now on its way to Humboldt County, 
from New York, for record, amounted to $j.ooo, which 1 * said to be the largest amount 
of stamps ever placed on one document. A working capital of $1,000,000 has been paid 
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into the treasury, and machinery has already l>ecn purchased for a large quartz mill, 
which will be put up as soon as possible. I hc stock in this company is all full paid and 
entirely unasscssitble. 1 he ores of the mines in this district somewhat resemble those 
of the Sheba mine in Humboldt. Shobji Hurst, the discoverer of the mines, with his 
friends, corr.dled .dl the best leads and all the land and timber they desired before 
making public their where.abouls. Ores from there, assayed in this city, showed them 
to Ik* execedint;ly rich in silver and gold—silver prcdomin.iting. There is an abundance 
of wood and w.iter in the district. We .arc gl.ad to know that New York capital has 
been enlisted in the development of the mines of this region. H.aving seen the ores and 
assays, we arc satisfied that the mines of the district arc very valuable—anything but 

NVlid'CAL 

Once more native inil)ecility linil carried the day, and I had lost a 
million ! It was tiie “ blind lead ” over again. 

Let us not dwell on this miserable matter. If I were inventing 
tliese tilings, I could be wonderfully humorous over them ; but they 
are too true to he talked of with hearty levity, even at this distant 
clay.* Suffice it that I so lost heart, and so yielded myself up to re- 
pinings and sighings and foolish regrets, that I neglected my duties 
and became about worthless as a reporter for a brisk newspaper. 
And at last one of the proprietors took me aside, with a charity I still 
remember with consulerablc respect, and gave me an opportunity to 
resign my berth and so save myself the disgrace of a dismissal. 



* True and yet not exactly as given in the above figures, possibly. I saw Marshall 

r 1 r‘ $50,000 

than to consist of uncertain vast expectations rathe 

faith m tt, and mconUnenlly vnlied and went to seed under iu F 



CHAPTER XIV. 

For a time I wrote literary screeds for the Golden Era. C. H. Webl) 
had established a very excellent litcrar)'weekly called the Cali/orman, 
but high merit was no guaranty of success; it languished, and he sold 
out to three printers, and liret llarte became editor at £'20 a week, 
and I was employed to contribute an article a week at § 12 . Put the 
journal still languished, and the printers sold out to Captain Ogden, 
a rich man and a pleasant gentleman who chose to amuse himself with 
such an expensive luxury without much caring about the cost of it 
When he grew tired of the novelty, he re-sold to the printers; the 
paper presently died a peaceful death, and I was out of work again. 
I would not mention these things but for the fact that they so aptly 
illustrate lire ups and downs that characterize life on the Pacific coast. 
A man could hardly stumble into such a variety of queer vicissitudes 
in any other country. 

For two months my sole occupation was avoiding acquaintances; for 
during that time I did not earn a penny, or buy an article of any kind, 
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or pay my board. I became a very adept at “ slinking.” I slunk from 
back street to back street, I slunk away from approaching faces that 
looked familiar, I slunk to my meals, ale them humbly and with a mute 
apology for every mouthful I robbed my generous landlady of, and at 
midnight, after wanderings that were but slinkings away from cheerfub 
ness and light, I slunk to my bed. I felt meaner, and lowlier, and 
more despicable than the worms. During all this time I had but one 
piece of money—a silver ten-cent piece—and I held to it and would 
not spend it on any account, lest the consciousness coming strong 
ii|)on me that I was tntirXy penniless might suggest suicide. I had 
pawned everything but the clothes I had on; so I clung to my dime 
desperately till it was smooth with handling. 

However, I am forgetting. I did have one other occupation beside 
that of “slinking.” It was the entertaining of a collector (and being 
entertained by him), who had in his hands the Virginia banker’s bill 
for the forty-six dollars which I had loaned my school-mate, the “ Pro¬ 
digal.” Tills man used to call regularly once a week and dun me, and 
sometimes oftener. He did it from sheer force of habit, for he knew 
he could gel nothing. He would get out his bill, calculate the interest 
for me, at five per cent, a month, and show me clearly that there was 
no attempt at fraud in it and no mistakes; and then plead, and argue 
and dun with alt his might for any sum—any little trifle—even a dollar 

even half a dollar, on account. 'I'hen his duty was accomplislied 
and his conscience free. He immediately dropped the subject there 
always ; got out a couple of cigars and divided, put his feet in the 
window, and then we would have a long, luxurious talk about every* 
thing and everybody, and lie would furnish me a world of curious 
dunning adventures out of the ample store in his memory, By-and-bye 
lie would clap his hat on his head, sliake hands, and say briskly: 

“Well, business is business—can’t slay with you always!"—-and 
was off in a second. 

The idea of pining for a dun ! And yet I used to long for him to 
come, and would get as uneasy as any mother if the day went by with¬ 
out his visit, when I was expecting him. But he never collected that 
bill, at last, nor any part of it. I lived to pay it to the banker myself. 

Misery loves company. Now and then at night, in out-of-the-way, 
dimly-lighted places, I found myself happening on another child pf 
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misfortune. He looked so seedy and forlorn, so homeless and friend¬ 
less and forsaken, that I yearned toward him as a brother. I wanted 
to claim kinship with him, and go about and enjoy our wretchedness 
together. The drawing toward each other must have been mutual; at 
any rate we got to falling together oftener, though still seemingly by 
accident; and although we did not speak or evince any recognition, 
I think the dull anxiety passed out of botli of us when wc saw each 
other, and then for several hours we would idle along contentedly, 
wide apart, and glancing furtively in at home lights and fireside gather¬ 
ings, out of the night shadows, and very much enjoying our dumb com¬ 
panionship. 

Finally wc spoke, and were inseparable after thaL l*or our woes 
were identical, almost. He had been a reporter too, and lost his berth, 
and this was his experience, as nearly as I can recollect it. After losing 
his berth, he had gone down, down, down, with never a halt; from a 
boarding-house on Russian Hill to a boarding-house in Kearney Street; 
from thence to Dupont; from thence to a low sailor den; and from 
thence to lodgings in good boxes and empty hogsheads near the 
wharves. Then, for a while, he had gamed a meagre living by sewing 
up bursted sacks of grain on the piers; when that failed he had found 
food here and there as chance threw it in his way. He had ceased 
to show his face in daylight, now, for a reporter knows everybody, rich 
and poor, high and low, and cannot well avoid familiar faces in the 

broad light of day. 

This mendicant Bluchcr—I call him that for convenience—was a 
splendid creature. He was full of hope, pluck, and philosophy; he 
was well read and a man of cultivated taste ; he had a bright wit, ana 
was a master of satire; his kindliness and his generous spirit made 
liim royal in my eyes, and changed his kerb-stone seat to a throne, and 

his damaged hat to a crown. 

He had an adventure, once, which slicks fast in my memory as the 
most pleasantly grotesque that ever touched my sympathies. He had 
been without a penny for two months. He had shirked about obscure 

streets, among friendly dim lights, till the thing had 

nature to him. But at last he was driven abroad m daylight. T e 

cause was sufficient: he Iiad net tasted food for forty hours and he 

could not endure the misery of his hunger in idle hiding. He came 
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along a back street, glowering at the loaves in bake-shop windows, and 
feeling that he could trade his life away for a morsel to eat. The sight 
of the bread doubled his hunger; but it was good to look at it, anyliow, 
and imagine what one might do if one only had it. Presently, in the 
middle of tiie street he saw a shining spot—looked again—did not 
and could not believe his eyes—turned away, to try them, then looked 
again. It was a verity—no vain, hunger-inspired delusion—it was a 
silver dime ! He snatched it—gloated over it; doubted it—bitit— 
found It genuine—choked his lieart down, and smothered a hallelujah. 
Then he looked around—saw that nobody was looking at him—threw 
the dime down where it was before—walked away a few steps, and 
approached again, pretending he did not know it was tliere, so that 
he could re-enjoy the lu.xury of finding it.^ He walked around it, 
viewing it from different points; then sauntered about with his hands 
in iiis pockets, looking up at the signs, and now and then glancing at 
it and feeling the old thrill again. Finally he took it up, and went 
away, fondling it in his pocket. He idled through unfrequented streets, 
stopping in doorways and corners to take it out and look at it. By- 
and-bye he went liome to his lodgings—an empty queensware hogs¬ 
head—and employed liimself till night trying to make up his mind 
what to buy with it. But it was hard to do. To get tlie most for it 
was the idea. He knew that at the miners’ restaurant he could get a 
])lale of beans and a piece of bread for ten cents, or a fish-ball and 
some few trifies; but they gave “no bread with one fish-ball” there. 
At Frcncli Pete’s he could get a veal cutlet, plain, and some radishes 
and bread for ten cents ; or a cup of coffee—a pint at least—and a 
slice of bread ; but the slice was not thick enough by the eighth of an 
inch, and sometimes they were still more criminal than that in the 
cutting of it. At seven o’clock lus hunger was wolfish; and still his 
mind was not made up. He turned out and went up Merchant Street, 
still ciphering; and chewing a bit of slick, as is the way of starving 
men. He passed before the lights of Martin’s restaurant, the most 
aristocratic in the city, and stopped. It was a place where he had 
often dined, in better days, and Martin knew him well. Standing 
aside, just out of the range of the light, he worshipped the quails and 
steaks in the show window, and imagined that maybe the fairy times 
were not ‘gone yet, and some prince in disguise would come along 
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presently and tell him to go in tliere and take whatever he wanted. 
He chewed his stick uiili a liungry interest as he warmed to his subject. 
Just at this juncture he was conscious of some one at his side, sure 
enough; and then a finger touched his arm. He looked up, over liis 
shoulder, and saw an apparition—a very allegory of Hunger! It was 
a man six feet high, gaunt, unshaven, hung with rags ; with a haggard 
face and sunken cheeks, and eyes that pleaded piteously. Tliis phantom 
said: 

“ Come with me— please.” 

He locked his arm in Ulucher’s and walked up the street to where 
the passengers were few and the light not strong, and then facing 
about, put out his hands in a beseeching way, and said : 

“ Friend—ftranger—look at me! Life is easy to you—you go 
about, placid and content, ns I did once, in my day—you have been 
in there, and eaten your sumptuous supper, and picked your teeth, 
and hummed your tune, and thought your pleasant thoughts, and said 
to yourself it is a good world—but you’ve never suffered ! You don’t 
know what trouble is—you don t know what misery is nor hunger! 
Look at me ! Stranger, have \>iiy on a poor friendless, homeless dog! 
As God is my judge, I have not tasted food for eight and forty hours! 
—look in my eyes and see if I lie! Give me the least trifle in the 
world to keep me from starving—anything-twenty five cents! Do it, 
stranger-do it, r/euse. It will be nothing to you, but life to me. Do 
it, and I will go down on my knees and lick the dust before you ! I 
will kiss your footprints—1 will worship the very ground you walk on! 
Only twenty-five cents! I am famishing—perishing—starving by 
inches 1 For God’s sake don't desert me !” 

Blucher was bewildered—and touched, too—stirred to the depths. 
He reflected. Thought again. Then an idea struck him, and he 

said: 

“ Come with me.” 

He took the outcast’s arm, walked him down to Martin’s restaurant, 
seated him at a marble table, placed the bill of fare before him, and 

“ Order what you \vant, friend. Charge it to me, Mr. Martin. 

“All right, Mr. Blucher,” said Martin. 

Then Blucher stepped back and leaned against the counter and 


4 
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watched llie man stow away cargo after cargo o^ buckwheat cakes at 
seventy-five cents a plate; cup after cup of coffee, and porter-house 
steaks worth two dollars apiece; and when six dollars and a halfs 
worth of destruction had been accomplished, and the stranger’s hunger 
appeased, Blucher went down to French Pete’s, bought a veal cutlet 
plain, a slice of bread, and three radishes, with his dime, and set to 
and feasted like a king ! 

Take the episode all round, it was as odd as any that can be culled 
from the myriad curiosities of Californian life, perhaps. 



I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Bv-and UYF, an old friend of mine, a miner, came down from one of 
the decayed mining camps of'ruolumne, California, and I went back 
with him. We lived in a small cabin on a verdant hill-side, and 
there were not five other cabins in view over the wide expanse of hill 
and forest. Yet a flourishing city of two or three thousand populati* n 
had occupied this grassy dead solitude during the flush times of twelve 
or fifteen years before, and where our cabin stood had once been the 
heart of the teeming hive, the centre of the city. 'Vhen the mines 
gave out the town fell into decay, and in a few years wnolly disappeared 
—streets, dwellings, shops, ever>’thing—and left no sign. The grassy 
slopes were as green and smooth and desolate of life as if they had 
never been disturbed. The mere handful of miners still remaining 
had seen the town spring up, spread, grow and flourish in its pride; 
and they had seen it sicken and die, and pass away like a dream. With 
it their liopcs had died, and their zest of life. They had long ago 
resigned themselves to their exile, and ceased to correspond with 
their distant friends or turn longing eyes toward their early homes 
'riicy had accepted banishment, forgotten the world and been for¬ 
gotten of the world. They were far from telegraphs and railroads, 

and they stood, as it were, in a living grave, dead to the events that 

23 
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stirred the globe’s great population«:, dead to the common interests of 
men, isolated and outcast from brotherhood with their kind. It was 
the most singular and almost the most touching and melancholy 
exile that fancy can imagine. One of my associates in this locality, 
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for two or three months, was a man who had had a university educa* 
tion ; but now for eighteen years he had decayed there by inches, a 
bearded, rough clad, clay-stained miner; and at times, among his 
sighings and soliloquizings, he unconsciously interjected vaguely- 
remembered Latin and Greek sentences—dead and musty tongues, 
meet vehicles for the thoughts of one whose dreams were all of the 
past, whose life was a failure; a tired man, burdened with the present, 
and indifferent to the future; a man without ties, hopes, interests, 
waiting for rest and the end. 

In that one little corner of California is found a species ot mining 
which is seldom or never mentioned in print. It is called "pocket 
mining,” and I am not aware that any of it is done outside of that 
Utile comer. The gold is not evenly distributed through the surface 
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dirt, as in ordinary phcer mines, but is collected in little spots, and 
they are ver>' wide apart and exceedingly hard to find, but when you 
do find one you reap a rich and sudden har\cst. 'I'here are not now 
more than twenty pocket miners in that entire little region. I think 
I know every one of them personally. I have known one of them to 
hunt patiently about the hill-sides ever)’ day for eight months without 
finding gold enough to make a snuff-box—his grocery bill running up 
relentlessly all the time—and then find a pocket, and take out of it 
two thousand dollars in two dips of his shovel I have known him 
to take out three thousand dollars in two hours, and go and pay up 
every cent of his indebtedness, then enter on a dazzling spree that 
finished the last of his treasure before the night was gone. And the 
next day he bought his groceries on credit as usual, and shouldered 
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his pan and shovel and went off to the hills hunting pockets again 
happy and content This is the most fascinating of all the different 
kinds of mining, and furnishes a very handsome percentage of victims 
to the lunatic asylum. 


S3—a 
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Pocket hunting is an ingenious process. You take a spadeful of 
earth from the hill-side and put it in a large tin pan, and dissolve and 
wash it gradually away till nothing is left but a teaspoonful of fine 
sediment. \Vhalevcr gold was in that earth has remained, because, 
being the heaviest, it lias sought the bottom. Among the sediment 
you will find half a dozen yellow particles no larger than pin-heads. 
You are delighted. You move off to one side and wash another pan. 
If you find gold again, you move to one side farther, and wash a third 
pan. If you find tto gold this time, you are delighted again, because 
you know you are on the right scent. You lay an imaginary plan, 
shaped like a fan, with its handle up the hill—for just where the end 
of the handle is, you argue that the rich deposit lies hidden, whose 
vagrant grains of gold have escaped and been washed down the hill, 
spreading farther and farther apart as they wandered. And so you 
proceed up the hill, washing the earth and narrowing your lines every 
time the absence of gold in the pan shows that you are outside the 
spread of the fan; and at last, twenty yards up the hill your lines have 
converged to a point—-a single foot from that point you cannot find 
any gold. Your breath comes short and quick, you are feverish with 
excitement; the dinner-bell may ring its clapper off, you pay no atten¬ 
tion ; friends may die, weddings transpire, houses burn down, they 
are nothing to you; you sweat and dig and delve with a frantic 
interest—and all at once you strike it! Up comes a spadeful of earth 
and quartz that is all lovely with soiled lumps and leaves and sprays of 
gold. Sometimes that one spadeful is all 8500. Sometimes the nest 
contains Sio,ooo, and it takes you three or four days to get it all out 
'I'he pocket miners tell of one nest that yielded $60,000, and two men 
exhausted it in two weeks, and then sold the ground for Sio,ooo to a 
party who never got $300 out of it afterward. 

The hogs are good pocket hunters. All the summer they root around 
the bushes, and turn up a thousand little piles of dirt, and then the 
miners long for the rains; for the rains beat upon these little piles, and 
wash them down and expose the gold, possibly right over a pocket 
Two pockets were found in this way by the same man in one day. 
One had $5,000 in it, and the other $8,000. That man could appre- 
ciate it, for he hadn’t had a cent for about a year. 

In Tuolumne lived two miners who used to go to the neighbouring 
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village in the afternoon and return every night wiili household supplies. 
Part of the distance they traversed a trail, and nearly always sat down 
to rest on a great boulder that lay beside the patlu In the course of 
thirteen years they had worn that boulder tolerably smooth, silling on 
it By-and-bye two vagrant Mexicans came along and occupied the 
seat. They began to amuse themselves by chipping oft" flakes from 
the boulder with a sledge-hammer. They examined one of these flakes 
and found it rich with gold. That boulder paid them S 8 oo aftcravard. 
But the aggravating circumstance was that these “Greasers” knew 
that there must be more gold where that boulder came from, and so 
they went panning up the hill, and found what was probably the richest 
pocket that region has yet produced. It look three montlis to exhaust 
it, and it yielded $120,000. The two American miners who used to 
sit on the boulder are poor yet, and they take turn about in getting up 
early in the morning to curse those Mexicans—and when it comes down 
to pure ornamental cursing, the native American is gifted above the 
sons of men. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this matter of pocket mining be* 
cause it is a subject that is seldom referred to in print, and therefore 
1 judged that it would have for the reader that interest which naturally 
atlaclics to novelty. 
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Onk of my comrades tl,ere—-mother of those victims of eighteen 
years of unrequited toil and blighted hopes-ivas one of the gLtlest 
spirits that ever bore its patient cross in a weary exile: grave and 
simple Dick Baker, pocket miner of Dead-House Gulch. He was forty- 
S1.X, grey as a rat, earnest, thoughtful, slenderly educated, slouchily 
dressed and clay-soiled, but his heart was finer metal than any gold 

IVhenever he was out of luck and a little down-hearted, he would 
fall to mourning over the loss of a wonderful cat he used to own (for 

with pets, for they must love something). And he always spoke of the 
strange sag.acity of that cat with the air of a man who beliLed in his 

LTematmal. -- 

1 heard him talking about this animal once. He said : 

“ Gentlernen, I used to have a cat here, by the name of Tom Quartz 

had 1 i'im°h ^ uuybody would, i 

^ad him here eight year-and he was the remarkablest cat / ever see 

namlrnl se^'.h®''^ *’" hard; 

natchra sense than any man in this camp-'n’ a /uwcr of dignity-he 
wouldn t let the GuVnor of Californy be familiarCith him. h 1 never 
ketched a rat in h.s life-’peared to be above it. He never cared for 

O hing but mining. He knowed more about mining, that cat did than 

any man / ever, ever see. You couldn’t tell /./m nothV ’bout placer 

wS dir" r T it He 

and h ^ a"' Jim when we went over the hills prospecen’ 

so fur^' a: h^hafr "'‘•ef if 

VOI. ni. ^ ^ judgment about mining ground—why 

you never see anything like it When we went to work he’d scTto 

give "Tori ’ " h^'’" indications, he would 

give & look as much as to ^ w^ii i mi i- 

*, . y* 'Veil, 1 11 have to set you to excuse 

, n without another word he'd hyste his nose into the air 'n' shove 
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for home. But if the ground suited him, lie would lav low 'n‘ keep 
dark till the first jian was washed, ’n’ then he would sulle up n' take 
a look, an’ if there was about six or seven grains of gold /u was 
satisfied—he didn’t want no better prospect n’ that — ’n’ then he 
would lay down on our coats and snore like a steamboat till we'd 
struck the pocket, an’ then get up ’n’ sujienntend. He was nearly 


lightnin’ on superintending. 

“ Well, by-an’-bye, up comes 

this yer quartz excitement. 

Everybody was into it—etery- 

body was pick’n’ 'n’ blast’n’ 

instead of shovellin’ dirt on the 

hill-side—everybody was put’n’ 

down a shaft instead of scrapin’ 

• 

the surface. Noth’n’ would do 
Jim but must tackle tlie 
ledges, too, ’n’ so we did. We 
commenced put’n’ down a shaft, 
’n’ Tom Quartz he begin to 
wonder what in the Dickens it 
was all about He hadn’t ever 
sccnanymining like that before, 
’n’ he was all upset, as you may 
say—he couldn’t come to a 
right understanding of it no 
way—it was too many for him. 
He was down on it, too, you 
bet you—he was down on it 
powerful—’n’ always appeared 
to consider it the cussedest 
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foolishness out But that cat, you know, was ahuays agin new-fangled 
arrangements—somehow he never could abide ’em. You know how 
it is with old habits. But by-an’-bye Tom Quartz begin to git sort of 
reconciled a little, though he never ecuhi altogether understand that 
eternal sinkin’ of a shaft an’ never pannin' out anything. At last he 
got to cornin’ down in the shaft, hisself, to try to cipher it out. An’ 
when he’d git the blues, 'n* feel kind of scruffy, ’n’ aggravated ’n’ dis- 
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gusled-kr.ow.n', as I.e did, th.at the bills tvas nmnin’ uh all the time 
an we warn't mak.n' a cent-he would curl „p on a gunny-sack in the 
corner an go to sleep. Well, one day when the shaft was down about 

tt I he f An' then 

t c ht the fuse, n ckunb out 'n' got off 'bout fifty yards_’„' forgot 'n' 

eft Tom Qu.ariz sound asleep on the gunny-sack. In 'bout a minute 

VC seen a puff ol smoke bust up out of the hole, 'n' then everythin! 

V smoke v" 7 ; "7’’ 

end ovef eu7 '* “'Soi"’ 

no “Mu ’’"Trf- 'varn't 

ah If an I ,7 ’ 7 ' ''™ '"ibutes 'n' 

a half an then al of a sudden tt begin to rain rocks and rubbage an' 
^ rectly he conte dow.i kerwhop about ten foot off fm where we st7d. 

"'ell, I reckon he was p’raps 

the orneriest-lookin’ beast you 

ever see. One ear was sot back 
on his neck, V his tail was 
stove up, ’n’ his eye-winkers was 
swinged off, 'n’ he was all 

blacked up with powder an’ 

smoke, an* all sloppy with mud 

’ll’ slush f’m one end to the 

other. Well, sir, it warn’t nc 
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iic,» warn t nc 

use to try to apologize- we cnuldn’t say a word. He took a sort ol 

disgusted look at hisself, 'n' then he looked at us-an' it was just 

smart to take advaut.age of a cat that 'ain't had no experience of 
quartz . l)ut / thmk diff,rcnt'-ta{ then he turned on his heel 

off home without ever saying another word. 

that it, but after 

was An"rv7n'T “ 7 “Si" quartz mining as what he 

blast a the fuse d beg.n to suzle, he'd give a look as much as to 
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Ray, ‘ Well, I ’ll have to git you to excuse mi\ an' it was surpris’n’ the 
way he'd shin out of that hole ’n’ go fr a tree. Sagacity? It ain t 
no name for it. ’Twas inspiration !" 

I said, “ Well, Mr. Baker, his prejudice against quartz mining teas 
remarkable, considering how he came by it. Couldn't you ever cure 
him of it?” 

“ Curt him ! No ! When Tom Quartz was sot once, he was always 
sot—ai»J you might a l)lowcd him U() as much as three million times 
'n’ you’d never a broken him of his cussed prejudice agin quartz 
mining.” 

'I'he alTection and the pritle that lit up Baker’s face wlien he de* 
livere<l this tribute to the firmness of his humble friend of other days 
will always be a vivid memory with me. 

At the end of two months we had never “struck” a pocket. Wc 
had panned up and down the hill sides till they looked plouglied like 
a field; we could have put in a crop of grain, then, but there would 
have been no way to get it to market. \Vo got many good “pro¬ 
spects,” but when the gold gave out in the pan and we dug down, 
hoping and longing, we found only emptiness—the pocket that should 
have been there was as barren as our own. At hast we shouldered 
our pans and shovels, and struck out over the hills to try new localities. 
We prospected around Angel’s Cajnp, in Calaveras County, during 
three weeks, but had no success. Then we wandered on foot among 
the mountains, sleeping under the trees at night, for the weather was 
mild, but still we remained as ccntless as the last rose of summer. 
That is a poor joke, but it is in pathetic harmony with the circum¬ 
stances, since we were so poor ourselves. In accordance with the 
custom of the country, our door had always stood open and our 
board welcome to tramping miners—they drifted along nearly every 
day, dumped their paust shovels by the threshold and took “pot luck” 
with us—and now on our own tramp we never found cold hospitality. 

Our wanderings were wide and in many directions; and now I 
could give the reader a vivid description of the Big Trees and the 
marvels of the Yo Semite—but what has this reader done to me that 
I should persecute him ? I will deliver him into the hands of less 
conscientious tourists and take his blessing. Let me be charitable, 
though 1 fail in all virtues else. 
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Some of the phnsos in the above arc mining technicalities, purely and may be a little 
obscure to the general reader. In placer diggings" the gold is scattered all through 
the surface dirt; in ** pocket" diggings it is concentrated in one little spot; in ** guartz** 
the gold is in a solid, continuous vein of rock, enclosed between distinct walls of some 
other kind of stonc-^and this is the most laborious and expensive of all the different 
kinds of mining. Prospecting" is hunting for a placer *' indications" arc signs 
of its presence; "panning out" refers to the washing process by which the grains of 
gold arc separated from the dirt; a "prospect" is what one finds in the first panful of 
din—and its value determines whether it is a good or a bad prospect, and whether U is 
worth while to urry there or seek further. 




rut iiiKtt LAi'fAiNS. 


CHAPTKR XVII. 

After a three months’absence, I found myself in San Francisco again, 
without a cent. ^Vhen iny credit was about exl)austed (for I had be¬ 
come loo mean and la/y, now, to work on a moriiit)g paper, and there 
were no vacancies on the evening journals), I was created San Fran¬ 
cisco correspondent of the Enterprise, and at the end of five months I 
was out of debt; but my interest in my work w.i.s gone, for my corre¬ 
spondence being a daily one, witliout rest or rc-sjute, I got unspeakably 
tired of it. I wanted another change. 'I'he vagabond instinct w.as 
strong upon me. Fortune favoured, and I got a new berth and a de¬ 
lightful one. It was to go down to the Sandwich Islands, and write 
some letters for the Sacramento Union, an excellent journal and liberal 
with employes. 

We sailed in the propeller Ajnx, in the middle of winter. The 
almanac called it winter rlistinctly enough, but the weather was a com¬ 
promise between Sjjring and summer. Six days out of port, it became 
summer altogether. We had some thirty passengers j among them a 
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cheerful soul by the naruc of Williams, and three sea-worn old whale* 
ship captains going down to join their vessels. These latter played 
euchre in the smoking-room day and night, drank astonishing quantities 
of raw whisky without being in the least afTected by it, and were the 
liappiest people I think I ever saw. And then there was “ the old 
Admiral”—a retired whaleman. He was a roaring, terrific combina¬ 
tion of wind and lightning and thunder, and earnest whole-souled pro¬ 
fanity. But, nevertheless, he was tender-hearted as a girl. He was a 
raving, deafening, devastating typhoon, laying waste the cowering seas, 
but witli an unvexed refuge in tiie centre where all comers were safe 
and at rest. Nobody could know the “ Admiral ” without liking him ; 
and in a sudden and dire emergency I think no friend of his would 

know which to choose—to be cursed by him or prayed for by a less 
efficient person. 

His tide of “Admiral” was more strictly “official” than any ever 
worn by a naval officer before or since, perhaps, for it was the volun¬ 
tary ofiering of a whole nation, and came direct from the people them¬ 
selves witlioul any intermediate red tape—the peojile of the Sandwich 
Islands. It was a title that came to him freighted with affection, and 
honcur, and appreciation of his unpretending merit. And in testimony 
of the genuineness of the title it was publicly ordained that an exclu¬ 
sive flag should be devised for him, and used solely to welcome his 
coming and wave him God speed in his going. From that time forth, 
whenever his ship was signalled in the offing, or he catted his anchor 
and stood out to sea, that ensign streamed from the royal halliards on 
the Parliament House, and the nation lifted their hats to it with spon¬ 
taneous accord. 

Yet he had never fired a gun or fought a battle in his life. When I 
knew him on board the Ajax, he was seventy-two years old, and had 
ploughed the salt water sixty one of them. For sixteen years he had 
gone in and out of the harbour of Honolulu in command of a whale- 
ship, and for sixteen more had been captain of a San Francisco and 
Sandwich Island passenger packet, and had never had an accident or 
lost a vessel. The simple natives knew him for a friend who never 
failed them, and regarded him as children regard a father. It was a 
dangerous thing to oppress them when the roaring Admiral was around. 
Two years before I knew the Admiral, he had retired from the sea 
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on a competence, and liad sivom a colossal nine-jointed oath that he 
would “never go within distance of the salt water again as 

long as he lived.” And he had conscientiously kept it. That is to 
say, ///’considered he had kept it, and it would have been more than 
dangerous to suggest to him, even in the gentlest way, that making 
eleven long sea voyages, as a passenger, during the two years that had 
transpired since he “ retired,” was only keeping the general spirit of it 
and not the strict letter. 

The Admiral knew only one narrow line of conduct to pursue in 
any and all cases where there was a fight, and that was to shoulder his 
way straight in without an in(iuiry as to the rights or the merits of it, 
and take the part of the weaker side. And this was the reason why 
he was always sure to be present at the trial of any universally execrated 
criminal, to o])press and intimidate the Jury with a vindictive panto¬ 
mime of what he would do to them if lie ever caught them out of the 
box. And this was why harried cats and outlawed dogs that knew 
him, confidently took sanctuary under his chair in time of trouble. 
In the beginning he was the most frantic and bloodthirsty Union man 
that dresv breath in the shadow of the Flag; but the instant the 
Southerners began to go down before the sweep of the Northern 
armies, he ran up the Confederate colours, and from that time till the 
end was a rampant and inexorable secessionist. 

He hated intemperance with a more uncompromising animosity 
than any individual I have ever met, of cither sex ; and he was never 
tired of storming against it and beseeching friends and strangers alike 
to be wary and drink with moderation. And yet if any creature had 
been guileless enough to intimate that his absorbing nine gallons of 
“ straight ” whisky during our voyage was any fraction short of rigid 
or inflexible abstemiousness, in that self-same moment the old man 
would have spun him to the uttermost parts of the earth in the 
whirlwind of his wrath. Mind, I am not saying liis whisky ever 
affected his head or his legs, for it did not, in even the slightest 
degree. He was a capacious container, but he did not hold enough 
for that He took a level tumblerful of whisky every morning before 
he put his clothes on—“ to sweeten his bilgewatcr,” he said. He took 
another after he got the most of his clothes on, “ to settle liis mind 
and give him his bearings,” He then shaved, and put on a clean 
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shirt; after which he recited the Lord's Prayer, in a fervent, thunder- 
ing basi that shook the ship to her kelson and suspended all conver- 
sation in the main cabin. Then, at this stage, being invariably “ by 
the head,” or “by the stern,” or “listed to port or starboard,” he 
took one more to “put him on an even keel so that he would mind 
his helium and not miss stays and go about every time he came up 
m the wind.” And now, Ids state-room door swung open and the 
sun of Ins benign.mt face beamed retily out upon men ami women and 
children, and he roared his “ Shipmets a hoy ! ” in a way that was cal¬ 
culated to wake the dead and precipitate the final resurrection ; and 

forth he strode, a picture to 
look at, and a presence to en¬ 
force attention. Stalwart and 
portly; not a grey hair; broad- 
brimmed slouch hat; semi¬ 
sailor toggery of blue navy 
flannel—roomy and ample ; a 
stately expanse of shirt-front, 
and a liberal amount of black 
silk neckcloth tied with a sailor 
knot; large chain and imposing 
seals impending from his fob ; 
awe-inspiring feet, and “a hand 
like the hand of Providence,” 
as his whaling brethren ex¬ 
pressed it; wristbands and 
sleeves pushed back half-way 
to the elbow, out of respect 
for the warm weather, and ex¬ 
posing hairy arms, gaudy with 
red and blue anchors, ships, 
and goddesses of liberty tat¬ 
tooed in India ink. But these 
details were only secondary 
matters—his face was the lode-' 

Y. , . stone that chained the eye.' 

was a sultry disk, glowing determinedly out through a weather- 
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beaten mask of mahogany, and studded with warts, seamed with scars, 
“blazed” all over with unfailing fresh slips of the razor; and with 
cheery eyes, under shaggy brows, contemplating the world from over 
the back of a gnarled crag of a nose that loomed vast and lonely out 
of the undulating immensity that spread away from its foundations. 
At his heels frisked the darling of his bachelor estate, his terrier 
“ Fan,” a creature no larger than a squirrel. The main part of his 
daily life was occupied in looking after “ Fan " in a motherly way, and 
doctoring her for a hundred ailments which existed only in his imagi¬ 
nation. 

The Admiral seldom read newspapers; and when he did he never 
believed anything they said. He read nothing, and believed in nothing, 
but “The Old Guard," a secession periodical published in New York. 
He carried a dozen copies of it with him always, and referred to them 
for all required information. If it was not there, he supplied it him¬ 
self, out of a bountiful fancy, inventing hislor)', names, dates, anti 
everything else necessary to make his point good in an argument. 
Consequently he was a formidable antagonist in a dispute. Whenever 
he swung clear of the record and began to create hislor)’, the enemy 
was helpless and had to surrender. Indeed, the enemy could not keep 
from betraying some little spark of indignation at his manufactured 
history’—and when it came to indignation, that was the Admiral’s very 
“best hold.” He was always ready for a political argument, and if 
nobody started one he would do it himself. With his third retort his 
temper would begin to rise, and within five minutes he would be blow¬ 
ing a gale, and within fifteen his smoking-room audience would be 
utterly stormed away, and the old man left solitary and alone, banging 
the table with his fist, kicking the chairs, and roaring a hurricane of 
profanity. It got so, after a while, that whenever the Admiral ap¬ 
proached, with politics in his eye, the passengers would drop out with 
quiet accord, afraid to meet him; and he would camp on a deserted field. 

But he found his match at last, and before a full company. At one 
time or another, everybody had entered the lists against him and been 
routed, except the quiet passenger Williams. He had never been able 
to get an expression of opinion out of him on politics. But now, just 
as the Admiral drew near the door, and the company were about to 
slip out, Williams said: 
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“Admiral, are you certain about that circumstance concerning the 
clergyman you mentioned the other day? ’’—referring to a piece of the 
Admiral’s manufactured history. 

Every one was amazed at the man’s rashness. The idea of delibe¬ 
rately inviting annihilation was a thing incomprehensible. The retreat 
came to a halt; then everybody sal down again wondering, to await 
the ui)shot of it. The Admiral himself was as surprised as any one. 
lie paused in the door, with his red handkerchief half raised to his 
sweating face, and contemj)lated the daring reptile in the corner. 

^'Certain of it ? Am I certain of it ? Do you think I've been lying 
about it ? ^Vhat do you take me for ? Anybody that don’t know tha*t 
circumstance don’t know anything ; a child ought to know it Read 

up your history! Read it up-, and don’t come 

asking a man if he’s certain about a bit of A B C stuff that the very 
Southern niggers know all about.” 


Here the Admiral's fires began to wax hot, the atmosphere thickened, 
the coming earthquake rumbled, he began to thunder and lighten. 
Witliin three minutes his volcano was in full irruption, and he was 
discharging flames and ashes of indignation, belching black volumes 
of foul history aloft, and vomiting red-hot torrents of profanity from 
his crater. Meantime Williams sat silent, and apparently deeply and 
earnestly interested in what the old man was saying. By-and-bye, when 
the lull came, he said in the most deferential way, and with the gratified 
air of a man who has had a mystery cleared up which had been puzz¬ 
ling him uncomfortably: 

"N 0-.0 I understand it. I always thought I knew that piece of 
history well enough, but was still afraid to trust it, because there was 
not that convincing particularity about it that one likes to have in 
history; but when you mentioned every name, the other day, and 
every date, and every little circumstance, in their just order and 
sequence, I said to myself, this sounds something like- Z/z/V is liislory 
—this IS putting It in a shape that gives a man confidence; and I said 

1 ..iii 1 .*, .. is perfectly certain 

about the details, and if he is I will come out and thank him for 

clearing this matter up for me. And that is what I want to do now 

for unul you set that matter right, it was nothing but just a confusion 
in my nundr without head or tail to it,’^ 
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Nobody ever saw the Admiral look so mollified before, and so 
pleased. Nobody had ever received his bogus history as gospel before; 
its genuineness had always been called in (Question eiilier by words or 
looks; but here was a man tliat not only swallowed it all down, but 
was grateful for the dose. He was taken aback; he hardly knew 
what to say; even his profanity failed him. Now Williams continued, 
modestly and earnestly: 

“ IJut, Admiral, in saying that this was the first stone thrown, and 
that this precipitated the war, you have overlooked a circumstance 
which you are perfectly familiar with, but which has escaped your 
memory. Now I grant you that what you have staled is correct in 
every detail—to wit: that on the 16th of October, i860, two Massa¬ 
chusetts clergymen, named Waite and Granger, went in disguise to 
the house of John Moody, in Rockport, at dead of night, and dragged 
forth two Southern women and their two little cliildren, and, after 
tarring and feathering them, conveyed them to Iloslon, and burned 
them alive in the State House sejuare ; and I also grant your proposi¬ 
tion that this deed is what led to the secession of South Carolina on 
the 2olh of December following, ^■ery well. ’ [Here the company 
were pleasantly surprised to hear \VilIiams proceed to come back at 
the Admiral with liis own invincible weapon—clean, pure, vi(vni/tidiir,\t 
history, without a word of truth in it.] “ Very well, I say. But, Admiral, 
why overlook the Willis and Morgan case in South Carolina? You 
are loo well informed a man not to know all about that circumstance. 
Your arguments and your conversations have shown you to be 
intimately conversant with every detail of this national quarrel. You 
develop matters of history every day that show plainly that you arc no 
smattcrer in it, content to nibble about the surface, but a man who 
has searched the depths and possessed yourself of cvcr} thing that has 
a bearing upon the great question. Therefore, let me just recall to 
your mind that Willis and Morgan case—though I see by your face 
that the whole thing is already passing through your memory at this 
moment. On the 12th of August, i860, two months before the Waite 
and Granger affair, two South Carolina clergymen, named John H. 
Morgan and Winlhrop L. Willis, one a Methodist, and the other an 
Old School Baptist, disguised themselves, and went at midnight to the 

house of a planter named Thompson—Archibald F. Thompson, Vice 

24 
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President under Thomas Jefferson,—and took thence, at midnight, 
his widowed aunt (a Northern woman) and her adopted child, an 
orphan, named Mortimer Highie, afflicted with epilepsy, and suffering 
at the time from white swelling on one of his legs, and compelled to 
walk on crutches in consequence; and the two ministers, in spite of 
the pleadings of the victims, dragged them to the bush, tarred and 
feathered them, and afterward burned them at the stake in the city of 
Charleston. You remember perfectly well what a stir it made - you 
remember perfectly well that even the Charleston Courier stigmatized 
die act as being unpleasant, of questionable propriety, and scarcely 
justifiable, and likewise that it would not be matter of surprise if 
retaliation'ensued. And you remember also that this thing was the 
cause of tlie Massachusetts outrage. Who, indeed, were the two 
Massachusetts ministers ? and who were the two Southern women they 
burned ? I do not need to remind jw/. Admiral, with your intimate 
knowledge of history, that Waite was the nephew of the woman burned 
m Charleston; that Granger was her cousin in the second degree, and 
that the woman they burned in Boston was the wife of John H. Mor- 
gan, and the slill-Ioved but divorced wife of Winthrop L. Willis, Now. 
Admiral, it is only fair that you should acknowledge that the first 
provocation came from the Southern preachers, and that the Northern 

have ir H f rf.^Hating. In your aiguments you never yet 
have shown the least disposition to withhold a just verdict or be in 

anywise unfair when authontative history condemned your position 

and therefore I have no hesitation in asking you to take the^original 

to the Lmh C ‘his matter, and transfer it 

to the South Carolina clergymen, where it justly belongs.” 

The Admiral was conquered. This sweet-spoken creature, who 
swal owed his fraudulent history as if it were the bread of life, basked in 
his furious blasphemy as if it were generous sunshine, found only calm 
ven-handed justice in his rampart partisanship, and flooded hte with 
mvented history so sugar-coated with flattery and deference that there 

awkward, profane sentences about the__ivn* 

memory, but that he 

mpH- f under pretence of giving Fan some 

medicme for an imaginary cough, drew out of the battfe and went 
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away, a vanquished man. Then cheers and laughter went up, and" 
Williams, the ship’s benefactor, was a hero. The news went about 
the vessel, champagne was ordered, an enthusiastic reception instituted 
in the smoking-room, and ever>'body flocked thither to shake hands 
with the conqueror. The wheelsman said afterward, that the Admiral 
stood up behind the pilot-house and “ripped and cursed all to him¬ 
self” till he loosened the smokestack guys and becalmed the mainsail. 

The Admiral’s power was broken. After that, if he began att argu¬ 
ment, sombody would bring Williams, and the old man would grow 
weak and begin to quiet down at once. And as soon as he was done, 
Williams, in his dulcet, insinuating way, would invent some history 
(referring for proof to the old man's own excellent memory and to 
copies of “The Old Guard” known not to be in his possession) that 
would turn the ubles completely, and leave the Admiral all abroad 
and helpless. By-and-bye he came to so dread Williams and his gilded 
tongue that he would stop talking when he saw him approach, and, 
finally, ceased to mention politics altogether, and from that time for¬ 
ward there was entire peace and serenity in the ship. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Os a certain bright morning the Islands hove in sight, lying low on 
he lonely sea, and everbody dm,bed to the upper deck to look. After 
bvo thousand nnles of wa,cry solitude the vision was a welcome one. 
As «e approached, the imposing promontory of Diamond Head rose 
up out of the ocean, its rugged front softened by the hazy distance 

"s -TrrthV r f f 1'““ themselverrari: 

rest. first the line of beach; then the plumed cocoanut-trees of the 
tropics then cabins of the natives; then the white town of Hono¬ 
lulu, Mid to contain between twelve and fifteen thousand inhabitants 
spread over a dead level, with streets from twenty to thirty feet wide’ 

“l:d astcorL^cre:?'’ a^ 

The further I travelled through the town the better I liked it Every 

^ ^ unaccusl:^ 
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fences around tliem, I sau* these homes surrounded by ami)le yards, 
thickly clad with green grass, and shaded by tall trees, through whose 
dense foliage the sun could scarcely penetrate; in place of the custo¬ 
mary geranium, calla lily, &:c., languishing in dust and general debility, 
I saw luxurious banks and thickets of flowers, fresh as a meadow after a 
rain, and glowing with the richest dyes; in place of the dingy horrors 
of San Francisco’s pleasure grove, the “ Willows,” I saw huge-bodied, 
wide-spreading forest trees, with strange names and stranger appearance 
— trees that cast a shadow like a thunder-cloud, and were able to stand 
alone without being tie<l to green poles; in place of gold-fish, wiggling 
around in glass globes, assuming countless shades and degrees of dis¬ 
tortion through the magnifying and diminishing qualities of their tran¬ 
sparent prison-house, I saw cats—Tom cats, Mary Ann cats, long-tailed 
cals, bob-tailed cats, blind cats, one-eyed cals, wall-eyed cats, cross¬ 
eyed cats, grey cats, black cats, white cals yellow cals, striped cats, 
spotted cats, tame cats, wild cats, singed cats, individual cals, groups 
of cats, platoons of cats, companies of cats, regiments of cals, armies 
of cals, multitudes of cats, millions of cats, and all of them sleek, fat, 
lazy, and sound asleep. 

I looked on a multitude of people, some while, in white coats, vests, 
pantaloons, even wliite cloth shoes, made snowy with chalk duly laid 
on every morning ; but the majority of the people were almost as dark 
as negroes—women with comely features, fine black eyes, rounded 
forms, inclining to the voluptuous, clad in a single bright red or while 
garment that fell free and unconfined from shoulder to heel, long black 
hair falling loose, gipsy hats encircled with wreaths of natural flowers 
of a brilliant carmine tint; plenty of dark men in various costumes, 
and some with nothing on but a battered stove-pipe liat, tilted on the 
nose, and a very scant breech-clout;—certain smoke-dried children 
were clothed in nothing but sunshine—a very neat-fitting and pic¬ 
turesque apparel indeed. 

In place of roughs and rowdies staring and blackguarding on the 
corners, I saw long-haired, saddlc-colourcd Sandwich Island maidens 
sitting on the ground in the shade of corner houses, gazing indolently 
at whatever or whoever happened along; instead of wretched cobble¬ 
stone p.avements, I walked on a firm foundation of coral, built up from 
the bottom of the sea by the absurd but persevering insect of that 
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name, with a light layer of lava and cindeis overlying the coral, belched 
up out of the fathomless perdition long ago through the seared and 
blackened crater that stands dead and harmless in the distance now: 
mste,ad of cramped and crowded street-cars, I met dusky native women 
eeptng by, free as the wind, on fleet horses and astride, with gaudy 
ndtng-sashes streannng hke banners behind them; instead of the com^ 
bmcd stenches of Chmadom and Brannan Street slaughter-houses I 

rdb in nhce and the Pride’of 
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fn th SdeH F T ""7 “ dawn 

hflI, and 7 ! d r’ City’s skirting sand- 
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FRUITS AND DELIGHTFUL EFFECTS. 

the neighbourhood have crawled in under tlie bar, then slip out quickly, 
shut them in, and sleep peacefully on the floor till morning. Meantime 
it is comforting to curse the tropics in occasional wakeful intervals. 

e had an abundance of fruit in Honolulu, of course. Oranges, 
pine-apples, bananas, strawberries, lemons, limes, mangoes, guavas, 
melons, and a rare and curious luxury called the chirimoya, which is 
deliciousness itself. Then there is the tamarind. I thought tamarinds 
were made to eat, but that was probably not the idea. I ate several, 
and it seemed to me that they were rather sour that year. They pursed 
up my lips till they resembled the stem-end of a tomato, and I had to 
take my sustenance through a quill for twenty-four hours. They sharp¬ 
ened my teeth till I could have shaved with them, and gave tlicin 
a “wire-edge" that I was afraid would stay; but a citizen said “no, 
it will come off when the enamel does "—which was comforting, at any 
rate. I found, afterward, that only strangers eat tamarinds—but they 
only cat them once. 
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Looking for mischikf. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

In my .lino- of our third duy in Honolulu, I find this: 

An excursion to Diamond Head and tli/* k’;r.rr» r* 
was planned to-day—time 4 no p m th ^ ° Cocoanut Grove 

dozen gentlemen and three itdies 'l^e ir''" ‘n “ 

hour except myself I was at th P ^ * started at the appointed 

Fish and another whallhin sh (''•»'> Captain 

interested in its examination tha^I^did “00^" “ 

titne was. passing. Somebody remarked Tt i^was T 
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pride in I.is driving and in the speed of his hor.e, and to his passion 
for displaying tliem I owe it that we were only sixteen minutes coming 
from the prison to the American Hotel—a distance which has been 
estimated to be over half a mile. lJut it took some fearful driving. 
The Captains whip came down fast, and the blows started so much 
dust out of the horse’s hide that during the last half of the journey we 
rode through an impenetrable fog, and ran Iiy a pocket compass in 
tlie hands of Captain Fish, a whaler of twenty-six ) cars’ experience, 
'\ho sat there through the perilous voyage as self-possessed as if he 
had been on the euchre-deck of his own ship, and calmly said, “ Port 
your helm—port,” from time to lime, and *■ Hold her a little free- 
steady so-o,” and “ Lufr~--hard down to starboard ! ” and never once 
lost his presence of mind or betrayed the least anxiety by voice or 
manner. When we came to anchor at last, and Captain Piiillips 
looked at his watch and said, “Sixteen minutes—I told you it was in 
her! that’s over three miles an hour!” I could see he felt entitled to 
a compliment, and so I said I had never seen lightning go like that 
horse. And I never had. 

I he landlord of the American said the ])arty had been gone nearly 
an hour, but that he could give me my choice of several horses that 
could overtake them. I said, never mind—I preferred a safe horse to 
a fast one—I would like to have an excessively gentle horse—a horse 
with no spirit whatever—a lame one, if he had such a thing. Inside 
of five minutes I was mounted, and perfectly satisfied with my outfit. 

I had no time to label him “This is a horse,” anti so if the public 
took him for a sheep I cannot help it. I was satisfied, and that was 
the main thing. I could see that he had as many fine points as any 
man’s horse, and so I hung my hat on one of them, behind the saddle, 
and swabbed the pers])iration from my face and started. 1 named 
him after this island, “ Oahu ” (pronounced 0 -waw-hee). The first 
gate he came to he started in; I had neither whip nor spur, and so I 
simply argued the case with him. He resisted argument, but ulti¬ 
mately yielded to insult and abuse. He backed out of that gale and 
steered for another one on the other side of the street. I triumphed 
by my former process. Within the next six hundred yards he crossed 
the street fourteen times and attempted thirteen gates, and in the 
meantime the tropical sun was beating down and tlire.itening to cave 
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the top of niy head in, and I was literally dripping with perspiration. 
He abandoned the gate business after that and went along peaceably 
enough, but absorbed in meditation. I noticed this latter circum¬ 
stance, and It soon began to fill me with apprehension. I said to my- 
se.f, tins creature is planning some new outrage, some fresh deviltry 
or other-no horse ever thought over a subject so profoundly as this 
one IS dotng just for nothing. The more this thing preyed upon my 

suspense became almost 
nbearable, and I dismounted to see if tliere was anything wild in his 

eye-for I had I.eard that the eye of this noblest of our domestic 

animals is very expressive, I cannot describe what a load of anxiety 

was lifted from my mind when I found that he was only asleep. I 

woke him up and started him into a faster walk, and then the villany 

of his nature came out again. He tried to climb over a stone wall, 

five or SIX feet high I saw that 1 must apply force to this horse, and 

that I might as well begin first .as bast. I plucked a stout switch from 

a tamarind-tree, and the moment he saw it, he surrendered. He 

"I'icl. had three short steps 
haL of alternately of the clattering 

I^a storm and the sweeping plunging of the 4/^ 

And now there can be no fitter occasion than the present to nro 

rdd"r “ w""'" A™-- 

saddle. T here is no seat to speak of about it—one might as well sit 
tn a shovel-and the stirrups are nothing but an ornamental nuisance 
If I were to wwite down here all the abuse I expended on those sZns 
would make a large book, even without pictures. Sometimes I got 
one foot so far through, that the stirrup pLook of the namr“of » 

the leiTnd“rme''t°‘'’ ^ handcuffed by 
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feet, and topped with a spray of green foliage sheltering clusters of 
cocoanuts —not more picturesque tlian a forest of colossal ragged 
parasols, with bunches of magnified grai)es under them, would be. I 
once heard a grouty northern invalid say that a cocoanut-tree might 
be poetical, possibly it was; but it looked like a feather-duster struck 
by lightning. I think that describes it better than a picture—and yet, 
witnoutany question, there is something fascinating about a cocoanut- 
tree—and graceful too. 

About ado^icn cottages, some frame and the others of n.ative grass, 
nestled sleepily in the shade here and there. The grass cabins are ol 
a greyish colour, are shaped much like our own cottages, only with 
higher and steeper roofs usually, and are made of some kin<l of weed 
strongly bound together in bundles. 'I'he roofs are veiy thick, and so 
are the walls; the latter have stjuare holes in them for windows. At a 
little distance these cabins Jiave a furry appearance, as if they might 
be made of bear-skins, 'rhey are very cool and pleasant inside. The 
King’s flag was flying from the roof of one of the cottages, and his 
Majesty was probably within. He owns the whole concern there¬ 
abouts, and passes his time there frequently, on sultry days, “laying 
off.’* The spot is called “The King's Grove.” 

Near by i.s an interesting ruin—the meagre rem.iins of an ancient 
heathen temple—a place where human sacrifices were ofVered up in 
those old bygone days when the simple child of nature, yielding mo¬ 
mentarily to sin when sorely tempted, acknowledged his error when 
calm reflection had shown it to him, and came forward with noble 
frankness and oflered up his grandmother as an atoning sacrifice—in 
those old days when the luckless sinner could keep on cleansing his 
conscience and achieving periodical happiness as long as his relations 
held out; long, long before the missionaries braved a thousand priva¬ 
tions to come and make them permanently miserable by telling them 
how beautiful and blissful a place heaven is, and how nearly impos¬ 
sible it is to get there; and showed the poor native how dreary a place 
perdition is, and what unnecessarily liberal facilities there are for going 
to it; showed him how, in his ignorance, he had gone anti fooled aw'ay 
all his kinsfolk to no purpose; showed him what rapture it is to work 
all day long for fifty cents to buy food for next day with, as compared 
with fishing for pastime, lolling in the shade through eternal sum- 
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mer, and eating of the bounty that nobody laboured to provide but 
Nature. How sad it is to think of the multitudes who have gone to 
their graves in this beautiful island, and never knew there w’as a hell! 

This ancient temple was built of rough blocks of lava, and was simply 
a roofless enclosure, a hundred and thirty feet long and seventy wide— 
nothing but naked walls, very thick, but not much higlier than a man’s 
head. They will last for ages, no doubt, if left unmolested. Its three 
altars and other sacred appurtenances have crumbled and passed away 
years ago. It is said that in the old times thousands of human beings 
were slaughtered here in the presence of naked and howling savages. 
If these mute stones could speak, what tales they could tell, what 
pictures they could describe, of fettered victims writhing under the 
knife; of massed forms straining forward out of the gloom, with 
ferocious faces lit up by the sacrificial fires; of the background of 
ghostly trees; of the dark pyramid of Diamond Head standing sen¬ 
tinel over the uncanny scene, and the peaceful moon looking down 
upon it through rifts in the cloud-rack ! 

When Kamehamcha (pronounced Ka-may-ha-may-ah) the Great— 
who was a sort of a Napoleon in military genius and uniform success 

invaded this island of Oahu three-quaiters of a century ago, and 
e.\terminated the army sent to oppose him, and took full and final 
possession of the country, he searched out the dead body of the King 

of Oahu, and those of the principal chiefs, and impaled their heads 
on the walls of this temple. 

Those were savage times when this old slaughter-house was in its 
prime. The King and the chiefs ruled the common herd with a rod 
of iron; made them gather all the provisions the masters needed; 
build all the houses and temples; stand all the expenses, of whatever 
kind; take kicks and cuffs for thanks ; drag out lives well flavoured 
with misery, and then suffer deatli for trifling offences, or yield up 
their lives on the sacrificial altars to purchase favours from the gods 
for their hard rulers. The missionaries have clothed them, educated 
them, broken up the tyrannous authority of their chiefs, and given 
them freedom and the right to enjoy whatever their hands and brains 
produce, with equal laws for all, and punishment for all alike who 
transgress them. The contrast is so strong—the benefit confened 
upon this people by the missionaries is so prominent, so palpable, 
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and so unquestionable, lliat the frankest compliment I can pay them, 
and the best, is simply to point to the condition of the Sandwich 
Islanders of Captain Cook’s time, and their condition to-day. Theii 
work speaks for itself. 




‘•SAT DOWN TO LISTEN.’* 


CHAPTER XX. 

Bv-and-bvf, after a rugged climb, we halted on the summit of a 
hill which commanded a far-reaching view. The moon rose and 
flooded mountain and valley and ocean with a mellow radiance, and 
out of the shadows of the foliage the distant lights of Honolulu glinted 
like an encainptment of fire-flies. The air was heavy with the fra¬ 
grance of flowers. The halt was brief. Gaily laughing and talking, 
the party galloped on, and I clung to the pommel and cantered after. 
Presently we came to a place where no grass grew—a wide expanse 
of deep sand. They said it was an old battle-ground. All around 
everywhere, not three feet apart, the bleached bones of men gleamed 
white m the moonlight. We picked up a lot of them for mementoes. 
I got quite a number of arm-bones and leg-bones—of great chiefs, 
maybe, who had fought savagely in that fearful battle in the old days, 
when blood flowed like wine where we now stood —and wore the 
choicest of them out on Oahu afterward, trying to make him go. All 
sorts of bones could be found except skulls; but a citizen said, 

irreverently, that there l^ad been an unusual number of “skull- 

♦ 
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hunters” there lately—a species of sportsmen I had never heard of 
before. 

Nothing whatever is known about this place—its story is a secret 
that will never be revealed. The oldest natives make no pretence of 
being possessed of its history. They say these bones were here when 
they were children. They were here when their grandfathers were 
children ; but how they came here they can only conjecture. Many 
people believe this spot to be an ancient battle ground, and it is usual 
to call it so; and they believe that these skeletons have lain for ages 
just where their proprietors fell in the great fight. Other people 
believe that Kamehameha I. fought his first battle here. On this 
point, I have heard a story, which may have been taken from one of 
the numerous books which have been written concerning these islands 
—I do not know where the narrator got it. He said that when 
Kamehameha (who was at first merely a subordinate chief on the 
island of Hawaii) landed here, he brought a large army with him, and 
encamped at Waikiki. The Oahuans marched against him, and so 
confident were they of success, that they readily acceded to a demand 
of their priests that they should draw a line where these bones now 
lie, and take an oath that, if forced to retreat at all, they would never 
retreat beyond this boundary. The priests told them that death and 
everlasting punishment would overtake any who violated the oath, 
and the march was resumed. Kamehameha drove them back step 
by step; the priests fought in the front rank,and exhorted them both 
by voice and inspiriting example, to remember their oath—to die, if 
need be, but never cross the fatal line. The struggle was manfully 
maintained, but at last the chief priest fell, pierced to the heart with 
a spear, and the unlucky omen fell like a blight upon the brave souls 
at his back : with a triumphant shout the invaders pressed fonvard— 
the line was crossed—the offended gods deserted the despairing 
army, and, accepting the doom their perjur)* had brought upon them, 
they broke and fled over the plain where Honolulu stands now—up 
the beautiful Nuuanu Valley—paused a moment, hemmed in by pro* 
cipitous mountains on either hand, and the frightful precipice of the 
Pari in front, and then were driven over—a sheer plunge of six hun¬ 
dred feet! 

The slor^ is pretty enough, but Mr. Jarves’ excellent history sa)S 
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ihc Onhuans uere entrenclied in Nuuanu Valley; that Kamehameha 

ousted them, routed tliem, pursued them up the valley, and drove 

them over the precipice. He makes no mention of our bone-yard at 
all in his book. 

Impressed by the profound silence and repose that rested over the 
beautiful landscape, and being, as usual, in the rear, I gave voice to 
my thoughts. I said ; 

“ ^Vhat a picture is here slumbering in the solemn glory of the 
moon ! How strong the rugged outlines of the dead volcano stand 
out against the clear sky! What a snowy fringe marks the bursting 
of the surf over the long curved reef! How calmy the dim city 
sleeps yonder in the plain! How soft the shadows lie upon the 
stately mountains that border the dream-haunted Mauoa Valley! 
\\hat a grand jiyramid of billowy clouds towers above the storied 
Pan! How the grim warriors of the past seem flocking in ghostly 
squadrons to their ancient battle-field again—how the wails of the 
dying well up from the- 


At tliis point the Irorse called Oahu sat down in the sand. Sat 
down to listen, I suppose. Never mind what lie heard. I stopped 
apostrophizing, and convinced him that I was not a man to allow 
contempt of court on tlie part of a liorse. I broke the back-bone of 
a chief over his rump, and set out to join the cavalcade again. 

Very' considerably fagged out, wc arrived in town at nine o’clock at 
night, myself in tlie lead-for when my horse finally came to under- 
stand that he was homeward bound and hadn’t lar to go, he turned 
Jus attention strictly to business. 

-I1..S Is a good time to drop in a paragraph of information. There 
IS no regular I,very stable in Honolulu, or. indeed, in any part of the 

resTdems f I "''n "i’ acquainted whh wealthy 

residents (who all have good horses), yon must hire animals of the 

wretdmdest description from the Kanakas natives). Any horse 

you hire, even though it be from a white man. is not often 

account, because will be brought in for you from some ranch Id 

has necessarily been leading a hard life If th^ iron t i V 
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At least, so I am informed. The result is, that no horse has a chance 
to eat, drink, rest, recuperate, or look well or feci well, and so stran¬ 
gers go about the islands mounted as I was to-day. 

In hiring a horse from a Kanaka, you must have all your eyes 
about you, because you can rest satisfied that you are dealing with a 
shrewd unprincipled rascal. You may leave your door open and your 
trunk unlocked as long as you please, and he will not meddle with 



your property; he has no important vices, and no inclination to 
commit robbery on a large scale; but if he can get ahead of you in 
the horse business, he >viU take a genuine delight in doing it This 
trait is characteristic of horse jockeys the world over, is it not ? He 
will overcharge you if he can; he will hire you a fine-looking horse at 
night (anybody’s—maybe the King’s, if the royal steed be in convenient 
view), and bring you the mate to my Oahu in the morning, and con¬ 
tend that it is the same animal. If you make trouble, he will get out 
by saying it was not himself who made the bargain with you, but his 

brother, “who went out in the country this morning.” They have 

2S 
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always got a “brother” to shift the responsibility upoa A victim 
said to one of these fellows one day : 

“But I know I hired the horse of you, because I noticed that scar 
on your cheek.” 

Tl,e reply was not bad : “Oh, yes-yes—my brother all same-we 
twins! ” 

A friend of mine, J. Smith, hired a horse yesterday, the Kanaka 
warranting him to be in excellent condition. Smith liad a saddle and 
blanket of his own, and he ordered the Kanaka to put these on the 
horse. The Kanaka protested that he was perfectly willing to trust 
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the gentleman with the saddle that was already on the animal but 
Smtth refused to use tt. The change was made; then Smith noticed 
that the kanaka had only changed the saddles, and had left the 
original blanket on the horse; he said he forgot to change the Man 
kets, and so, to cut the bother short. Smith mounted and^rode away 
Ihe horse went lame a mile from town, and afterward ^nt 
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He discovered today that the horse was as blind as a bat in one eye. 
He meant to have examined that eye, and came home with a general 
notion that he had done it; but he remembers now that every time 

he made the attempt his attention was called to something else bv his 
victimizer. 

One more instance, and then I will pass to something else. I am 
informed that when a certain Mr. L., a visiting stranger, was here, he 
bought a pair of very respectable-looking match horses from a native. 

They were in a little stable with a partition through the middle of it_ 

one horse in each apartment. Mr. L. examined one of them critically 
through a window (the Kanaka’s “ brother ” having gone to the country 
with the key), and then went around the house and examined the 
other through a window on the other side. He said it was the neatest 
match he had ever seen, and paid for the horses on the spot. Where¬ 
upon the Kanaka departed to join his brother in the country. 'Fhe 
fellow had shamefully swindled L. There was only one ‘'match” 
horse, and he had examined his starboard side through one window, 
and his port side through another! I decline to believe this .storv’, 
but I give it because it is worth .something as a fanciful illustration of 
a fixed fact—namely, that the Kanaka horse-jockey is fertile in inven¬ 
tion and elastic in conscience. 

You can buy a pretty good horse for forty or fifty dollars. an<l a 
good enough horse for all practical pur|)oses for two dollars and a half. 

I estimate Oahu to be worth somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
thlrt)'-fivc cents. A good deal better animal than he is was sold here 
day before yesterday for a dollar and seventy-five cents, and sold 
again to-day for two dollars and twenty-five cents. \Villiams bought 
a handsome and lively little pony yesterday for ten dollars ; and about 
the best common horse on the island (and he is a really good one) 
sold yesterday, with Mexican saddle and bridle, for seventy dollars— 
a horse which is well and widely known, and greatly respected for his 
speed, good disposition, and everlasting bottom. You give your horse 
a little grain once a day; it comes from San Francisco, and is worth 
about two cents a pound; and you give him as much hay as he wants; 
it is cut and brought to the market by natives, and is not very good; 
it is baled into long round bundles, about the size of a large man; 
one of them is stuck by the middle on each end of a sLx-foot pole, 

26—2 
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and the Kanaka shoulders the pole and walks about the streets be* 
tween tlie upright bales in search of customers. These l;ay-bales, 
thus carried, have a general resemblance to a colossal capital H. 

The liay-bundles cost twenty-five cents apiece, and one will last a 
horse about a day. You can get a horse for a song, a week’s hay for 
another song, and you can turn your animal loose among the luxuriant 

glass in your neighbours broad front yard without a song at all_you 

do it at midnight, and stable the beast again before morning. You 
have been at no expense thus far, but when you come to buy a saddle 
and bridle they will cost you from twenty to thirty-five dollars. You 
can hire a horse, saddle and bridle, at from seven to ten dollars a 
week, and the owner will take care of them at his own expense. 

It IS lime to close this day’s record—bed-time. As I jirepare for 
sleep, a rich voice rises out of the still night, and, far as this ocean 
rock IS toward the ends of the earth, I recognize a familiar home air. 
Lilt llic words seem somewhat out of joint: 

W aikiki laiuoni oe Kaa liooly hooly wawhoo. “ 

'Iranslated, that means “When we were marching through Georgia.” 



CMAPI ER XX r. 

Passing througli the market-place we saw that feature of Honolulu 
under its most favourable auspices—that is, in the full glory of Satur¬ 
day afternoon, which is a festive day with the natives. 'I he native 
girls by twos and threes and parties of a dozen, and sometimes in 
whole platoons and companies, went cantering uj) and down the 
neighbouring streets astride of fleet but homely horses, and with their 
gaudy riding-habits streaming like banners behind them. Such a 
troop of free-and-easy riders, in their natural home, the saddle, makes 
a gay and graceful spectacle. The riding habit I speak of is simply 
a long, broad scarf, like a tavern tablecloth brilliantly coloured, 
wapped around the loins once, then apparently passed between the 
limbs, and each end thrown backward over the same, and floating 
and flapping behind on both sides beyond the horse’s tail like a couple 
of fancy flags; then, slipping the stirrup-irons between her toes, the 
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gill tdiows Iiei cliest forward, sits up like a major-general, and goes 
sweeping l)y like the wind. 

llie girls put on all the llncry they can on Saturday afternoon— 

fine black silk robes ; flowing red ones that nearly put your eyes out ■ 

others as white as snow; still others that discount the rainbow; and 

they uear their ha;r in nets, and trim their jaunty hats with fresli 

floweis, and encircle their dusky throats with home-made necklaces of 

the brilliant vermilion tinted blossom of the o/u'a; and they fill their 

markets and ilie adjacent streets with their bright presences, and 

smell hkc a rag factory on fire with their offensive cocoanut oil 

Occasionally you see a heathen from the sunny isles away down in 

the South Seas, with his face and neck tattooed till he looks like the 

customary mendicant from Washoe who has been blown up in a mine. 

Some are tattooed a dead blue colour down to the upper lip—masked 

as It were-leaving the natural light yellow skin of Micronesia 

unstained from thence down; some xvith broad marks drawn down 

from hair to neck, on both sides of the face, and a strip of the original 

)cliow skin, two inches wide, down the centre-a gridiron with a 

spoke broken out; and some with the entire face discoloured with the 

popular mortification tint, relieved only by one or two thin, wavy 

tlireads of natural yellow running across the face from ear to ear, and 

ejes twinkling out of this darkness, from under shadowing hat-brims 
like stars m the dark of the moon. ’ 

Moving among the stirring crowds, you come to the poi merchants 

oC:/;" fasMon.Tnd st: 

rounded by imrchasers. (The Sandwich Islanders always squat on 

:a,rdw:::es ““ ri: 

looks Ilk n 'hought IS pregnant with interest.) The poi 

snecL of “"’T" r"' bowls formed of a 

gallon PoTIs’tf 1°' "> 

prepared frl , ! ‘h® "«‘ives, and is 

prepa ed from the /nre plant. The taro root looks like a thick or if 

coiorw"i\“;:f ";c‘CdVaV’'“’'^’ 

for bread The l.nek v > , Passable substitute 
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seductive mixture it is, almost tasteless before it ferments, and too 
sour for a luxury afterward. But nothing is more nutritious. When 
solely used, however, it produces acrid humours, a fact which 
sufficiently accounts for the humorous character of the Kanakas. I 
think there must be as much of a knack in handing poi as tlicrc is in 
eating with chopsticks. The forefinger is thrust into the mess and 
stirred quickly round several times, and drawn as cjuickly out thickly 
coated, just as if it were poulticed ; tlie head is thrown back, the 
finger inserted in the mouth anti the delicacy stripped o/Tand swallowed 
—the eye closing gently, meanwhile, in a languid sort of ecstacy. 
Many a different finger goes into the same bowl, and many a different 
kind of dirt and shade and (quality of llavour is added to the virtues of 
its contents. 

Around a small shanty was collected a crow<l of natives buying the 
a 7 va root. It is said that but for the use of this root the destruction 
of the people in former times by certain imported diseases would 
have been far greater than it was, and by others it is said that tliis is 
merely a fancy. All agree that poi will rejuvenate a man who is used 
up and his vitality almost annihilated by hard drinking, and that in 
some kinds of diseases it will restore health after all medicines have 
failed ; but all are not willing to allow to the tnoa the virtues claimed 
lor it. The natives manufacture an intoxicating tirink from it which 
is fearful in its effects when ])erslstently indulged in. It covers the 
body with dry white scales, inflames the eyes, and causes premature 
decrepitude. Although the man before whose establishment we stopped 
has to pay a Government licence of eight hundred dollars a year for 
the exclusive right to sell awa root, it is said that he makes a small 
fortune every twelvemonth ; while saloon-keepers, who pay a thousand 
dollars a year for the privilege of retailing whisky, etc., only make a 
bare living. 

We found the fish market crowded; for the native is very fond 
of fish, and ea/s th€ atticU raw and aiivel Let us change the 
subject. 

Inold times here Saturday wasagrand gala-day indeed. All the native 
population of the town forsook their labours, and those of the sur¬ 
rounding country journeyed to the city. I'hen the white folks had to 
stay indoors, for every street was so packed witl» charging cavaliers and 
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cavalieresses that it was next to impossible to thread one's way through 
the cavalcades without getting crippled. 

At niglu they feasted and the girls danced the lascivious hula hula 
a dance that ts said to exhibit the very perfection of educated 
motion of Innb and arm, hand, head, and body, and the exactest uni- 
ornn y of movement and accuracy of “ time.” It was performed by 
a cirtle of girls with no raiment on them to speak of, who went through 
an ntinite v.ariety of motions and figures without prompting, and yet 

imwlrn^.f'" ‘ '>■'> ‘hey mo^e 

li nL and l "" ' bodies, 

I irled f gesticulated, bowed, stooped, 

''Inrled, squirmed, twisted, and undulated as if they were part and 

parcel of .a single individual; and it was tiifficult to believe iLy were 

.tot moved in a body by some e.xquisite piece of mechanism. 

fearnr r’ Tr'’ u""’ hs quondam gala 

wh abour a d >"'e^f-ed too much 

« tn labour and the interests of the white folks, and by stickinu in 

to L nerf a /'«/« Was forbidden 

pec aC aTl ' ^ P—e of few 

and the“ rr: d^o^r t^:t“ ““-r 

aide m dance this ancient nationr:„:^';“C^ 

ThS::irSZgr li^ammirr ^ 

tlie .age of eight vear, 1 ,r ' “hove 

native tongue l! is ,’he .1 T ‘'’® 

outside of China. Thev ha^ nnnersally educated race of people 

the Kanaka language and alUheTf'’'*™'''^,-'’*^ 

are inveterate church-goem-lmK “ i"" feading. They 

amelioratincr cultivation h J^eep them away. All this 

found respe« t chritv-“ d‘ ? ‘‘“'‘-ative women a pro- 
to say on that head The mt Perhaps that is enough 

but perhaps not earlS the race does. 

when we reflect that ennta °“btless this purifying is not far oflT, 

reduced the native populatim ^ ^’''‘b^ation and the whites has 

population from>.r Aurufr,^ thousand (Captain 
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Cook’s cslimate) to fi/tyfii'C thousand in somctliing over eighty 
years! 

Society is a queer medley in this notable missionary, whaling, and 
governmental centre. If you get into conversation with a stranger and 
experience that natural desire to know what sort of ground you are 
treading on by finding out what manner of man your stranger is, strike 
out boldly and address him as “Captain.” Watch him narrowly, and 
if you see by his countenance that you are on the wrong tack, ask him 
where he preaches. It is a safe bet that he is either a missionary or 
captain of a whaler. I am now personally acquainted with seventy- 
two captains and ninety-six missionaries. The captains and ministers 
form one-half of the population ; the third fourth is composed of 
common Kanakas and mercantile foreigners and their families, and 
the final fourtli is made up of high officers of the Hawaiian Govern¬ 
ment. And there are just about cats enough for three apiece all round. 

A solemn stranger met me in the suburbs the other day, and said : 

“Good morning, your reverence. Preach in the stone church 
yonder, no doubt ? ” 

“ No, I don’t. I’m not a preacher.” 

“ Really, I beg your pardon, captain. 1 trust you had a good 
season. How much oil-” 

“Oil? What do you take me for? I’m not a whaler.” 

“ Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, your Excellency. Major-General 
in the household troops, no doubt? Minister of the Interior, likely? 
Secretary of War? First Gentleman of the Bedchamber? Com¬ 
missioner of the Royal-" 

“Stuff! I’m no official. I 'rn not connected in any way with the 
Government.” 

“Bless my life! Then, who the mischief are you? what the mis¬ 
chief are you? and how the mischief did you get here, and where in 
thunder d'd you come from?” 

“I'm only a private personage—an unassuming stranger—lately 
arrived from America.” 

“No? Not a missionary! Not a whaler! not a member of his 
Majesty’s Government! not even Secretary of the Navy ! Ah, Heaven! 
it is too blissful to be true; alas I I do but dream. And yet that noble, 
honest countenance—those oblique, ingenuous eyes that massi\e 
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hcnci, incapable of—of—anything! your liand : give me your hand, 
briglit waif. Excuse these tears. For sixteen ’.veary years I have 

yearned for a moment like this, and-” 

Here his feelings were too much for him, and he swooned away. 
I pitied this poor creature from the bottom of my heart I was deeply 
moved. I shed a few tears on him, and kissed him for his mother. 
I tlicn took what small change he had and “shoved.” 





FUIX CHURCH DRESS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I STILI. quote from my journal: 

I found the national U-gislalure to consist of half a dozen wlnte 
men and some thirty or forty natives. It was a dark assemblage. The 
nobles and Ministers (about a dozen of them altogether) occupied the 
extreme left of the hall, with David Kalakaua (the King’s Chamber¬ 
lain) and Prince William at the head. 'J'he President of the Assemb y, 
his Royal Highness M. Kekuanaoa,* and the Vice-President (the 
btter a white man) sat in the pulpit, if I may so term it. 


• Since dead. 
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The President is the King’s father. He is an erect, strongly built, 
massive-featured, wlute-Iiaired, tawny old gentleman of eiglUy years of 
age or thereabouts. He was simply but well dressed, in a blue doth 
coat and white vest, and while pantaloons, without spot, dust, or 
blemish upon them. He bears himself with a calm, stately dignity, 
and is a man of noble presence. He was a young man and a dis¬ 
tinguished warrior under that terrific fighter, Kamehameha I., more 
than half a century ago. A knowledge of his career suggested some 
suclt thouglit as this: “ Tltis man, naked as the day he was born, and 
war-club and spear in hand, has charged at the head of a horde of 
savages against other hordes of savages more than a generation and a 
half ago, and revelled in slaughter and carnage; has worshipped 
wooden images on his devout knees; has seen hundreds of his race 
offered up in heathen temples as sacrifices to wooden idols, at a time 
when no missionary’s foot had ever pressed this soil, and he had never 
heard of the white man’s God ; has believed his enemy could secretly 
pray him to death; has seen the day, in his childhood, when it was a 
crime punishable by death for a man to eat with his wife, or for a 
plebeian to let his sitadow fall upon the King : and now look at him; 
an educated Christian; neatly and handsomely dressed; a high- 
minded elegant gentleman; a traveller in some degree, and one who 
has been the honoureil guest of royalty in Europe; a man practised 
in holding the reins of an enliglttened government, and well versed in 
the politics of his country, and in general practical information. Look 
at him, sitting there presiding over the deliberations of a legislative 
body, among whom are white men—a grave, dignified, statesmanlike 
personage, and as seemingly natural and fitted to the place as if he 
had been born in it and had never been out of it in Iiis lifetime. How 
the experiences of iliis old man's eventful life shame the cheap inven¬ 
tions of romance! ” 

Kekuanaoa is not of the blood royal. He derives his princely rank 
from his wife, wlio was a daughter of Kamehameha the Great Under 
other monarchies the male line takes precedence of the female in 
tracing genealogies, but here the opposite is the case—the female line 
takes precedence. Their reason for this is exceedingly sensible, and 
I recommend it to the aristocracy of Europe. They say it is easy to 
know who a man’s mother was, but, etc., etc. 
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The chrislianizing of ihc natives lias hardly even weakened some of 
their barbarian superstitions, much less destroyed them. 1 have just 
referred to one of these. It is still a popular belief that if your enemy 
can get hold of any article belonging to you, he can get down on his 
knees over it and pray you /o death. 'I'lierefore many a native gives- 
up and dies merely because he imagines that some enemy is putting 



AN enemy's prayer. 


him through a course of damaging prayer. 'I'liis praying an individual 
to death seems absurd enough at a first glance, but then when we call 
to mind some of the puljiit efforts of certain of our own ministers the 
thing looks plausible. 

In former times, among the Islanders, not only a plurality of wives 
was customary, but a plurality of husbands likewise. Some native 
women of noble rank had as many as six husbands. A woman thus 
supplied did not reside with all her husbands at once, but lived several 
months with each in turn. An understood sign hung at her door 
during these months. When the sign was taken down, it meant 
« Next.” 
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In those days woman was rigidly taught to “know her place.” 
Her place was to do all the work, take all the cuffs, provide all the 
food, and content herself with what was left after her lord had finished 
his dinner. She was not only forbidden, by ancient law, and under 
penalty of death, to eat with her husband or enter a canoe, but was 
debarred, under the same penalty, from eating bananas, pine-apples, 
oranges, and other choice fruits, at any time or in any place. She had 
to confine herself pretty strictly to “ poi ” and hard work. These poor 
ignorant heathens seem to have had a sort of groping idea of what 
came of woman eating fruit in the Garden of Eden, and they did not 
choose to take any more chances. But the missionaries broke up 
this satisfactory arrangcnijiU of things. They liberated woman and 
made lier the equal of 

The natives had a romantic fashion of burj’ing some of their children 
alive when the family became larger than necessary. The missionaries 
interfered in this matter too, and stopped it. 

To this day the natives are able to lie do 7 un and die udienerer they 
7 vant to, whether there is anything the matter with them or not. If a 
Kanaka takes a notion to die, that is the end of him; nobody can 

])ersuade him to hold on j all the doctors in the world could not save 
him. 

A luxury which they enjoy more than anything else is'a large funeral. 
Ifa person wants to get rid of a troublesome native, it is only necessary 
to promise him a fine funeral and name the hour, and he will be on 
hand to the minute—at least his remains will. 

All the natives are Christians now, but many of them still desert to 
the Great Shark God for temporary succour in time of trouble. An 
irruption of the great volcano of Kilauea, or an earthquake, always 
brings a deal of latent loyalty to the Great Shark God to the surface. 
It is common report that the King, educated, cultivated, and refined 
Christian gentleman as he undoubtedly is, still turns to the idols of 
his fathers for help when disaster threatens. A planter caught a shark, 
and one of his christianized natives testified hU emancipation from tiie 
thrall of ancient superstition by assisting to dissect the shark after a 
fashion forbidden by his abandoned creed. But remorse shortly began 
to torture him. He grew moody and sought solitude; brooded over 
his sin, refused food, and finally said he must die and ought to die, 
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for he had sinned against the Great Shark God and could never know- 
peace any more. He was proof against persuasion and ridicule, and 
in the course of a day or two took to his bed and died, although he 
showed no symptom of disease. His young daughter followed his lead 
and suffered a like fate within the week. Superstition is ingrained in 
the native blood and bone, and it is only natural that it should crop 
out in time of distress. Wherever one goes in the islands, he will 
find small piles of stones by the wayside, covered witli leafy offerings, 
placed there by the natives to appease evil sjiirits or honour local 
deities belonging to the mythology of former days. 

In the rural districts of any of the islands, the traveller hourly comes 
upon parties of dusky maidens bathing in. the streams or in the sea, 
without any clothing on, and exhibiting io’very intemperate zeal in 
the matter of hiding their nakedness. When the missionaries first 
took up their residence in Honolulu, the native women would pay their 
families frequent friendly visits, day by day, not even clothed \>'ith a 
blush. It was found a hard matter to convince them that this was 
rather indelicate. Finally the missionaries provided them with long 
loose calico robes, and that ended the difi'iculiy— for the women would 
troop through the town, stark naked, with their robes folded under 
their arms, march to the missionary houses, and then proceed to dress! 
The natives soon manifested a strong proclivity for clothing, but it 
was shortly apparent that they only wanted it for grandeur. The 
missionaries imported a quantity of hits, bonnets, and other male and 
female wearing apparel, instituted a general distribution, and begged 
the people not to come to church naked, next Sunday, as usual. And 
they did not •, but the national spirit of unselfishness led them to divide 
up with neighbours who were not at the distribution, and next Sabbath 
the poor preachers could hardly keep countenance before their vast 
congregations. In the midst of the reading of a hymn, a brown stately 
dame would sweep up the aisle with a world of airs, with nothing in 
the world on but a “stovepipe" hat and a pair of cheap gloves; 
another dame would follow, tricked out in a man’s shirt, and nothing 
else; another one would enter with a flourish, with simply the sleeves 
of a bright calico dress lied around her waist and the rest of the 
garment dragging behind like a peacock’s tail oft duty ; a stately 
“ buck ” Kanaka would stalk in xyith a woman’s bonnet on, wrong side 
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before—only this, and nothing more; after him would stride his fellow, 
with the legs of a pair of pantaloons tied around his neck, the rest of 
his person untrammelled; in his rear would come another gentleman 
simply gotten up in a fiery necktie and a striped vest. The poor 
creatures were beaming with complacency and wholly unconscious of 
any absurdity in their appearance. They gazed at each other with 
happy admiration, and it was plain to see that the young girls were 
taking note of what each other had on, as naturally as if they had 
always lived in a land of Bibles and knew what churches were made 
for: here was the evidence of a dawning civilization. The spectacle 
which the congregation presented was so extraordinary and withal so 
moving that the missionaries found it difficult to keep to the text and 
go on with the ser^•ices; and by-and-bye, when the simple children of 
the sun began a general swapping of garments in open meeting, and 
produced some irresistibly grotesque efifects in the course of re-dressing, 
there was nothing for it but to cut the thing short with the benediction 
and dismiss the fantastic assemblage. 

In our country, children play “ keep house and in the same high- 
sounding but miniature way the grown folk here, with the poor little 
material of slender territory and meagre population, play “ empire.” 
There is his royal Majesty the King with a New York detective’s 
income of thirty or thirty-five thousand dollars a year from the “ royal 

civil list” and the “royal domain.” He lives in a two-storey frame 
“ palace.” 

And there is the “royal family”—the customary hive of royal 
brothers, sisters, cousins, and other noble drones and vagrants usual 
to monarchy,—all with a spoon in the national pap-dish, and all bear¬ 
ing such titles as his or her Royal Highness the Prince or Princess 
So-and-so. Few of them can carry their royal splendours far enough 
to ride in carriages, however; they sport the economical Kanaka horse 
or “ hoof it ” • with the plebeians. 

Then there is his Excellency the “ Royal Chamberlain a sinecure, 
for his Majesty dresses himself with his own hands, except when he is 
niralizing at Waikikis, and then he requires no dressing. 

Next we have his Excellency the Commander-in-chief of the House* 


Missionary phrase. 
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nold Troops, whose forces consist of about the number of soldiers 
usually placed under a corporal in other lands. 

Next comes the Royal Steward and the Grand Equerry in Waiting 
—high dignitaries with modest salaries and little to do. 

Ihen we have his Excellency the First Gentleman of the Bed¬ 
chamber—an office as easy as it is magnificent. 

Next we come to his Excellency the Prime Minister, a renegade 
American from New Hampshire, all jaw, vanity, bombast, and igno¬ 
rance. a lawyer of “shyster" calibre, a fraud by nature, a humble 
worshipper of the sceptre above him, a reptile never tired of sneering 
at the land of his birth, or glorifying the ten-acre kingdom that has 

adopted him—salary, $4,000 a year, vast consequence, and no per¬ 
quisites. 

Then we have his Excellency the Imperial Minister of Finance, 
who handles a million dollars of public money a year, sends in his 
annual “budget" with great ceremony, talks prodigiously of “finance,” 
suggests imposing schemes for paying oft' the “national debt" (of 

8150,000), and docs it all for $4,000 a year and unim.iginable 
glory. 

Next we have his Excellency the Minister of War, who holds sway 
over the royal armies—they consist of two hundred and thirty uniformed 
Kanakas, mostly Brigadier-Generals, and if the country ever gels into 
trouble with a foreign power we shall probably hear from them. I 
knew an American whose copperplate visiting-card bore this impres¬ 
sive legend: “Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Infantry.” To say 
that he was proud of this distinction is stating it but tamely. The 
hlinister of War has also in his cliargc some venerable swivels on 
Punch Bowl Hill wherewith royal salutes are fired when foreign 
vessels of war enter the port. 

Next conics his Excellency the Minister of the Nav)*—a nabob who 
rules the “ royal fleet ” (a steam-tug and a sixty-ton schooner). 

And next comes his Grace the Lord Bishop of Honolulu, the chief 
dignitary of the “Established Church"—for when the American 
Presbyterian missionaries had completed the reduction of the nation 
to a compact condition of Christianity, native royalty stepped in and 
erected the grand dignity of an “Established (Episcopal) Church,” 
over it, and imported a cheap ready-made Bisfiop from England to 

2C 
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take charge. The chagrin of the missionaries has never been com¬ 
prehensively expressed to this day, profanity not being admissible. 

Next comes his Excellency the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Next their Excellencies the Governors of Oahu, Hawaii, etc., and 
after tliem a string of High Sheriffs and other small fry too numerous 
for computation. 

Then there are their Excellencies the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plcnipotentiar>' of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the 
French; her British Majesty’s Minister; the Minister Resident of the 
United States ; and some six or eight representatives of other foreign 
nations, all with sounding titles, imposing dignity, and prodigious but 
economical state. 

Imagine all this grandeur in a playhouse “kingdom ” whose popu¬ 
lation falls absolutely short of sixty thousand souls ! 

The people are so accustomed to nine-jointed titles and colossal 
magnates, that a foreign prince makes very little more stir in Hono¬ 
lulu than a Western Congressman does in New York. 

And let it be borne in mind that there is a strictly defined “court 
costume ” of so “ stunning ” a nature that it would make the clown in 
a circus look tame and commonplace by comparison ; and each Hawai¬ 
ian official dignitary has a gorgeous vari-coloured, gold-faced uniform 
peculiar to his office—no two of them are alike, and it is hard to tell 
which one is the “loudest'* The King had a “drawing-room” at 
stated intervals, like other monarchs, and when these varied uniforms 
congregate there, weak-eyed people have to contemplate the spectacle 
through smoked glass. Is there not a gratifying contrast between this 
latter-day exhibition and the one the ancestors of some of these mag¬ 
nates afforded the missionaries the Sunday after the old-time distri¬ 
bution of clothing? Behold what religion and civilization have 
wouglit! 


o 
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CHAPTER XXIIT 

While I was in Honolulu, I witnessed tlie ceremonious funeral of 
the King’s sister, her Royal Highness the Princess \’ictorin. Accord¬ 
ing to the royal custom, the remains had lain in state at the palace 
thirty days, watched day and night by a guard of honour. And 
during all that time a great multitude of natives from the several 
islands had kept the palace grounds well crowded, and had made the 
place a pandemonium every night with their bowlings and wailings, 
beating of tomtoms, and dancing of the (at other times) forbidden 
*‘hula hula,” by half-clad maidens to the music of songs of question¬ 
able decency chanted in honour of the deceased. The jirintcd pro¬ 
gramme of the funeral procession interested me at the time; and after 
what I have just said of Hawaiian grandiloquence in the matter of 
“ playing empire,” I am persuaded that a perusal of it may interest 
the reader: 

After reading the long list of dignitaries, etc, and remembering the s|vtrscncss of the 
'population, one is almost inclined to wonder where the material for tliat portion of the 
procession dc^’oted to ** Hawaiian Population Gcncmlly *' is going to be procured: 

Undertaker 

Royal School. Kawaiahao SchooL Roman Catholic School. Mia:ma? School. 

Honolulu Fire Department. 

Mechanics* Benefit Union. 

Attending Physidans, 
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Konohikis (Suporintcndcnis) of the Crown Lands, Konohikis of the Pris-alc Lands gf 
Jlis Majesty, Konohikis of Private Lands of Her late Royal Highness. 

Governor of Oahu and Staff, 
llulumanu (Military Company). 

Household Troops. 

The Prince of Hawaii’s Own (Military Company)* 

The King's Household Servants 
Scr%’anis of Her late Royal Highness 
Protestant Clergy. The Clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

His Lordship I>ouis Maigret. the Right Rev. Bishop of Aralhca. Vicar-ApostoUc of 

the Haw.aiian Islands. 







The Clergy of the Hawaiian Reformed Catholic Church. 
His Lordship the Right Rev. Bsihopof Honolulu. 
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Her Majesty Queen Emma's Carriage. 

His Majesty’s Staff. 

Carriage of Her late Royal Highness. 
Carriage of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
The King's Chancellor. 

Cabinet Ministers. 


His E<cclleniy the Minister Resident of the United Stales. 

H.I.M.’s Commissioner. 

II.B.M.'s Acting Commissioner. 

Judges of Supreme Court. 

Privy Councillors. 

Members of I,cgis!alive Assembly. 

Consular Corjis. 

Circuit Judges. 

Clerks of Government Departments. 

Members of the Bar. 

CoUcctor-Gcneml, Custom-house Officers and Officers of the Custom:. 
Marsha) and ShcrilTs of the different Iskinds. 

King's Yeomanry. 

Foreign Residents. 

Ahahui Kaahumanu. 

Hawaiian Population Generally. 

Hawaiian Cavalry. 

Police Force. 


* Ranks of long-handIe.i mops made of gaudy feathers—sacred to royalty. ITtey 
arc stuck it) the ground around the tomb and left there. 
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I resume my Journal at the point where the procession arrived at 
the royal mausoletim: 

As ihe procession filed through the gate, the military deployed handsomely to the 
right and left, and formed an avenue through ^^luch the long column of mourners passed 
to the tomb. The coffin was borne through the door of the mausoleum, followed by 
the King and Ids chiefs, the great officers of the king<lom, foreign Consuls, Ambassador;, 
and distinguished guests (Buihngamc and General V.in N'alkcnburgh), Several of the 
kahilis were then fastened to a framcnork in from of the tomb, there to remain until 
they decay and fall to pieces, or, forestalling this, until another scion of royalty dies. 
At this point of the proceedings the muUnude set up such a heart-broken ^sailing as I 
hope never to hear again. The soldiers fired three volleys of musketTy—the wajhng 
being previously silenced to f>crmit of the guits Ixung heard. His Hiijhncss Prince 
William, in a showy military uniform (the 'Mrue prince/' this—scion of the house ONcr* 
thrown by the present dynasty—he was formerly bet rot he'd to the Princess, but was not 
allowed to marry her), stood g>jard nnd paced Kack and forth within the door. The 
privileged few who followed the coffin into the mausoleum n.‘maine<l some time, but the 
King soon cimc out and stood !n the door and near one side of it. A stranger could 
have guessed his rank (although he was so simply and unpretentiously dressed) by the 
profound deference paid him by all persons in his vicinity; by seeing his high officers 
receive liis quiet orders and suggestions with bowed and uncovered heads ; and by 
observing how careful those persons who came out of the mausoleum were to avoid 
**crowding'* him (although there was room enough in the doorway for a waggon to 
pass, for that matter); how respectfully they c<lRcd out sideways, scraping their backs 
against the wall, and always presenting ,1 front view of their persons to his Majesty, .nnd 
never putting their hats on until they were well out of the ro)'al presence. 

He was dressed entirely in bLick—dress coal and silk hat- -and looked rather <Iemo- 
cratic in the midst of the showy uniforms alx>ut him. On his breast he wore a large 
gold star, which was half hidden by the lappcl of his coat He remained at the door a 
half-hour, and occasionally gave an order to the men who were erecting the k.ihilis l>e- 
fore the tomb. He had the good taste to make one of them substitute black cm[>c for 
the ordinary hempen rope he was about to tic one of them to the framework with. 
Finally he entered his carriage and tlrovc away, and the populace shortly began to drop 
into his wake. While he was in view there was but one man who a lime ted more alien* 
lion than himself, and that was Harris (the Yankee Prime Minister). This feeble |x?r* 
Aonage had crape enough around his hat to express the grief of an entire nation, and 
415 usual he neglected no opportunity of making himself conspicuous and exciting the 
admiration of the simple Kanakas. Oli! noble ambition of this modern Richelieu I 

It is interesting to contrast the funeral ceremonies of the Princess 
Victoria with those of her noted ancestor Kamchamcha the Con- 
tjueror, who died fifty years ago—in 1819, the year before the first 
missionaries came. 

"On the 8lh of Mny, 1819. al ilie orc of sixty-six, lie died, os he Iiad lived, in the 
faith of his country. It was his mlsforiiine not to have come in contact with men who 
could have tighlly influenced bis religious aspirations. Judged by his advanuges and 
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compared with the most eminent of his countrymen, he may be justly styled not onij 
great, but good. To this day his memory warms the heart and elevates the national 
feelings of Hawaiians. They are proud of their old xNarrior King; they love his name; 
his deeds form heir historical age; and an enthusiasm everywhere prevails, shared even 
by foreigners who knew his worth, that constitutes the firmest pillar of the throne of his 
dynasty. 

‘‘In lieu of human victims (the custom of that age), a sacrifice of three hundred dogs 
aitcndcd ills ob>c<|uies—no mean holocaust when their national value and the cstima- 
lion in wlii\.h they were held arc considered. The bones of Kamehameha, after being 
kcf>t for a wliile, were so carefully concealed that all knowledge of their final resting- 
place is now lost. 'I hcro was a proverb current among tlie common people that the 
bones of a cruel King could not be bid ; they made fishhooks and arrows of them, upon 
whici), iu using them, they vented their abhorrence of his memory in bitter execrations.*' 


The account of the circumstances of his death, as written by the 
native liistorians, is fvill of minute detail, but there is scarcely a line 
of it which does not mention or illustrate some bygone custom of the 
country. In this respect it is tlie most comprehensive document I 
have yet met with. I will quote it entire: 


"Wlicn K.-xmclunmcha was dangerously sick, and llic priests weie unable to cure 
him. they said : ' He of good courage an<l build .a house for the god’ (hisown private 
god or idol), 'that thou niayest recover" The chiefs corroborated this advice of the 
priests, and a place of worship was prepared for Kukailiinoku, and consecrated in the 
evening. \ hoy proposed also to the King, with a view to prolong his life, that human 
victims should Iw sacrificed to his deity ; upon wliiclt the greater p.arl of the people 
absconded through fear of death, and concealed themselves in Iuding*piaces till thC 
tabu,* in which destruction impended, was past. It is doubtful whether Kamehameha 
approved of the plan of the chiefs and priests to sacrifice men, as he was known to say, 
• The men .arc sacred for the King ;" m. aning that they were for the service of his suc¬ 
cessor. This information was derived from Liholiho, his son. 

After this, his sickness increased to such a degree that he had not strength to'turn 
himself in his bed. When another season, consecrated for worship at the new temple 
arrived, he said to his son. Liholiho. • Go thou and make supplication to thy 
god : 1 am not able to go. and will offer my prayers at home." When his devotions to 
ius fathered god. Kukailimoku. were concluded, a certain religiously disposed indivi- 
du.a , who had a bird-god. suggested to the King that through iU influence his sickness 
might be removed. The name of this god was Pua ; its body was made of a bird, now 
eaten by the Hawaiians, and called in their language a/ae. Kamehameha was willing 


Tabu (pronounced tah-boo) means prohibition (we have borrowed it) or sacred, 
1 he tabu was sometimes permanent someUmes temporary ; and the person or thing 
p ac^ under tabu was for the time being sacred to the purpose for which It was set 

wcrifice.*" would be sacred to the 
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that a trial should be made, and two houses were constructed to facilitate the cr|>cri- 
ment; but while dwelling in tlicm he became so very weak as not to receive food. 
After l>ing there three days, his wives, children, and chiefs, perceiving that he was very 
low, retumed him to his own house. In the evening he was carried to the eating house,* 
W'hcfc he look a little food in his mouth, which he did not swallow; also a cup of water. 
The chiefs recjnested him to give them his counsel ; but he made no rcpl>% and was 
carried Ixtck to the dwelling-house ; but when near midnight—ten o’clock, |>crha|>s—he 
was carried again to the place to cat ; but, as Ixjforc, he merely tasted of what was pre¬ 
sented to him. Then Kaikioew*a addressed him thus : * He we all arc. your younger 
brethren, your son Liholiho and your foreigner ; imparl to us your dying charge, that 
Liholiho an<l Kaahumanu m.iy hear.* 'Ihcn Kainehamclia inqujrc<l, 'What do you 
say?* Kaikjoewa repeated. 'Your counsels for us.' He then said. ' Move on in my 
good way and——* He could proceed no further. 'I he foreigner, .Mr. Young, em- 
brace<l and kissed him. Hoapili also cnibmccd him. whispering something in his car, 
after which he was taken back to the house. About twelve he w.as carrietl once more 
to the house for eating, into which his head cntcrixJ, while his lK>dy was in the dwelling- 
house immediately adjoining. It should be rcm.arkcd that this frertuent carrying of a 
sick chief from one house to another resulted from the /jdu system, then in force. 
There were at that time six houses (huts) connected with an establishment—one was for 
worship, one for the men to cat in. an eating house for the women, a house to sleep in, 
a house in which to manufacture kajia (native cloth), and one where, at certain intervals, 
the women might dwell in seclusion. 

''The sick was once more tikm to his house, when he expired ; this w.xs at two 
o clock, a circumsLincc from which Ixiciohoku derived his name. As he brc.*ithed his 
last. K.ilaimoku came to the eating house to order those in it to go ouL There were 
two aged persons thus directed to depart ; one went, the other remained on account of 
love to the King, hy whom he had formerly IxHjn kindly susCvinecl. T he children also 
were sent away. Then Kal.ainioku came to the house, and the chiefs had a consulta¬ 
tion. One of them spoke thus : 'This is my ihoughi—we will cat him raw/t Ka*dm- 
manu (one of the dead King's widows) replied, ' I^crhaps his body is not at our dis¬ 
posal ; that is more properly with his successor. Our jxiri in him—his breath—has 
€le(>arted ; his remains will \>c disposed of by Liholiho.' 

"After this conversation the Ixxly was taken into the consecrated house for the per¬ 
formance of the proper rites by the priest and the new King. The n.imc of this cere¬ 
mony is ui<}: and when the sacred hog was baked the priest ofTcred it to the dead body» 
and it became a god, the King at the same time rc{>cating the cusloinar)* prayers. 

*' 'fhen the priest, addressing himself to the King and chiefs, said : ' I will now m.)kc 
known to you the rules to be observed respecting persons to be sacrificc<l on the burial 
of this body. If you obtain one man before the corpse is removed, one will be sufTi- 
cient: but after it leaves this hou^e four will be rcquire<l. If delayed until we carry the 


* It was deemed pollution to cat In the same hut a person slept in : the fact that the 
patient was dying could not modify the rigid etiquette. 

f This sounds suspicious, in view of the fact that all Sandwich Island historians, 
white and black, protost that cannibalism rdver existed in the islands. However, since 
they only proposed to "eat him raw"wcwooT count that. But it would certainly 
have been cannibalism if Uicy bad cooked biau*^SU 
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corpse to the gmvc there must be ten ; but after it is depo-ited in the grave there must 

, 1 r?‘ ■ ° there will be a Mu. and, if the sacrifice be delayed 

until iliat tintc, forty men must die.* ^ 

•• I hen the high priest, Mewahewa. inquired of the chiefs. • UTtere shall be the r«i 
donee of Kmg I ihohhor They replied. • Where, indeed? You oTall mem ouehMo 
low. Ihen the priest observed, 'There a’c two suitable places* one is Kan 
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iheir Iieads, knocked out a tooth or two, j)lucked out an eye some¬ 
times, cut, bruised, mutilated, or burned their flesh, got drunk, burned 
each other's huts, maimed or murdered one another according to tlie 
caprice of the moment, and botli sexes gave themselves up to brutal 
and unbridled licentiousness. And, after it all, came a torpor from 
which the nation slowly emerged bewildered and dazed, as if from a 
hideous half-remembered nightmare. They were not the salt of the 
earth, those “gentle children of the sun.” 

The natives still keep up an old custom of theirs which cannot be 
comforting to an invalid. When they think a sick friend is going to 
die, a couple of dozen neighbours surround his hut and keep up a 
deafening wailing night and day till he either dies or gets well. No 
doubt tins arrangement has helped many a subject to a shroud before 
his appointed time. 

They surround a hut and wail in the same heartbroken way when 
ilr, occupant returns from a journey. This is their dismal idea of a 
welcome. A very lililc of it would go a great way with most of us. 





A PLEASANT UIDE IN THE SUN. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bound for Hawaii (a I.undred and fifty miles distant), to visit the 
great volcano and behold the other notable things which distinguish 
hat island above the remainder of the group, we sailed from Hono¬ 
lulu on a certain Saturday afternoon, in the good schooner Hoomc 

' " V 
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orhv onr; Inf - TT ‘‘'’““S'' '•■'^ger than the ma- 
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folkr’^Tnothe"’'’' for any more quality 

pipes, calabashes of po ’ it and otl”"^ 'T' 
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The little lou'-ceiled cabin below was laiher larger tlian a hearse, 
and as dark as a vault It had two coffins on each side—I mean 
two bunks. A small table, capable of accommodating three persons 
at dinner, stood against the forward bulkhead, and over it hung the 
dingiest whale-oil lantern that ever peopled the obscurity of a“dun- 
geon with ghostly shapes. The floor room unoccupied was not 
extensive. One might swing a cat in it, perhaps, but not a long cat. 
I'he hold forward of the bulkhead had but little freight in it, and from 
morning till night a portly old rooster, with a voice like B.aalam s ass, 
and the same disposition to use it, strutted up and down in that part 
of the vessel and crowed. He usually took dinner at six o'clock, and 
then, after an hour devoted to meditation, he mounted a barrel, and 
crowed a good part of the night He got hoarser and hoarser all the 
lime, but he scorned to allow any personal consideration to interfere 
with his duty, and kept up Iiis labours in defiance of threatened 
diphtheria. 

Sleeping was out of the question when he was on watch. He was 
a source of genuine aggravation and annoyance. It was worse than 
useless to shout at him, or ajiply offensive epithets to him—he only 
took these things for applause, and strained himself to make more 
noise. Occasionally during the day, I threw potatoes at him through 
an aperture in the bulkhead, but he only dodged and went on 
crowing. 

I he first night, as I lay in my coffin, idly watching the dim lamp 
swinging to the rolling of the ship, and snuffing the nauseous odours 
of bilge-water, I felt something gallop over me. 1 turned out 
promptly. However, I turnetl in again when I found it was only a 
rat. Presently something galloped over me once more. I knew it 
was not a rat this time, and I thought it might be a centipede, be¬ 
cause the captain had killed one on deck in the afternoon. 1 turned 
out. The first glance at the pillow showed me a repulsive sentinel 
perched upon each end of it—cockroaches as large as peach-leaves 
—fellows with long, quivering antenn®, and fiery, malignant eyes. 
They were grating their teeth like tobacco-worms, and appeared to be 
dissatisfied about something. 2 had often heard that these reptiles 
were in the habit of eating off sleeping sailors’ toe-nails down to the 
quick, and I would not get into the bunk any more. 1 lay down on 
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the floor. But a rat came and boiliered me, and sliortly afterward d 
procession of cockroaches arrived and camped in my hair. In a few 
moments the rooster was crowing with uncommon spirit, and a parly 
of (leas were throwing double somersaults about my person in the 
wildest disorder, and taking a bite every time they struck. I was 
beginning to feel really annoyed. I got up, and put my clothes on, 
and went on deck. 

'I'he above is not overdrawn ; it is a truthful sketch of inter-island 
schooner life. There is no such thing as keeping a vessel in elegant 
condition, when she carries molasses and Kanakas. 

It was compensation for my suflerings to come unexpectedly upon 
so beautiful a scene as met my eye—to step suddenly out of the 
sepulchral gloom of the cabin, and stand under the strong light of 
the moon—in the centre, as it were, of a glittering sea of liquid silver 
—to see the broad sails straining in the gale, the ship keeled over on 
her side, the angry foam hissing past her lee bulwarks, and sparkling 
sheets of spray dashing liigh over her bows, and raining upon Iier 
decks; to brace myself and hang fast to the first object that presented 
itself, with hat jammed down, and coat tails whipping in the breeze, and 
feel that exhilaration that thrills in one’s hair and quivers down his 
back-bone, when he knows that every inch of canvas is drawing, and 
the vessel cleaving through the waves at her utmost speed. There 
was no darkness, no dimness, no obscurity there. All was brightness ' 
every object was vividly defined. Every prostrate Kanaka, cver>’ coil 
of rope, every calabash of poi, every puppy, every seam in the floor- 
mg, every boUliead, every object, however minute, showed sharp and 
distmet m its every outline; and the shadow of the broad mainsail 
\ay black as a pall upon tlie deck, leaving Billing’s hite upturned 
face glorified, and his body in a total eclipse. 

Monday morning we were close to the island of Hawaii. Two of 
Us high mountains were in view—Mauna Loa and Hualaiai. The 
atter is an imposing peak, but being only ten thousand feet high, is 
seldom mentioned or heard of. Mauna Loa is said to be sixteen 
housand feet high. The rays of glittering snow and ice, that clasped 
ts summit like a claw, looked refreshing when viewed from the blis- 

( apped up m blankets and furs to keep warm), and while he nibbled 
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a snowball or an Icicle to quench his thirst, he could look down the 
long sweep of its sides and see spots where plants are growing that 
grow only where the bitter cold of winter prevails; lower down he 
could see sections devoted to productions that thrive in the temperate 
2one alone; and at the bottom of the mountain he could see the 
home of the tufted cocoa-palms, and other species of vegetation that 
grow only in the sultry atmosphere of eternal summer. He couhl see all 
the climes of the world at a single glance of the eye, and that glance 
would only pass over a distance ol four or five miles as the bird flies ! 

By-and-bye we took boat and went ashore at Kailua, designing to 
ride horseback through the pleasant orange and coflec region of Kona, 
and rejoin the vessel at a point some leagues distant. This journey 
is well worth taking. The trail passes along on high ground—say a 
thousand feet above sea level—and usually about a mile distant from 
the ocean, which is always in sight, save that occasionally you find 
yourself buried in the forest in the midst of a rank tropical vegetation 
and a dense growth of trees, whose great boughs overarch the road 
and shut out sun and sea and everything, and leave )ou in a dim, 
shady tunnel, haunted with invisible singing birds and fragrant with 
the odour of flowers. It was pleasant to ride occasionally in the warm 
sun, and feast the eye upon the ever-changing panorania of the forest 
(beyond and below us), with its many tints, its softened lights and 
shadows, its billowy undulations sweeping gently down from the moun¬ 
tain to the sea. It was pleasant also, at intervals, to leave (he sultry 
sun and pass into the cool green depths of this forest, and indulge in 
sentimental reflections under the inspiration of its brooding twilight 
and its whispering foliage. 

We rode through one orange grove that had ten thousand trees in 
it! They were all laden with fniit. 

At one fanniiouse we got some large peaches of excellent flavour. 
This fruit, as a general thing, does not do well in the Sandwich 
Islands. It takes a sort of almond sltape, and is small and bitter. 
It needs frost, they say, and perhaps it docs; if this be so, it will have 
a good opportunity to go on needing it, as it will not be likely to get 
it. The trees from which the fine fruit I have spoken of came, had 
been planted and replanted sixUai tinus, and to this treatment the 
proprietor of the orchard attributed his success. 
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We passed several sugar plantations—new ones and not very exten. 
sive. The crops were, in most cases, third rattoons. [Note. —The 
first crop is called “ plant cane; ” subsequent crops which spring 
from the original roots, without replanting, are called “rattoons.”] 
Almost everywhere on the island of Hawaii sugar-cane matures in 
twelve montlis, both rattoons and plant, and although it ought to be 
taken off as soon as it tassels, no doubt, it is not absolutely necessary 
to do it until about four months afterward. In Kona, the average 
yield of an acre of ground is t-oo tons of sugar, they say. This is only a 
moderate yield for these islands, but would be astounding for Louisiana 
and most other sugar-growing countries. The plantations in Kona 
being on pretty high ground—up among the light and frequent rains 
—no irrigation whatever is required. 




DISCUSSING TURNIPS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

We stopped some time at one of the plantations, to rest ourselves and 
refresh the horses. We had a chatty conversation with several gentle¬ 
men present; but there was one person, a middle-aged man, with an 
absent look in his face, who simply glanced up, gave us good day, and 
lapsed again into the meditations which our coming had interrupted. 
The planters whispered us not to mind him—crazy. I'hcy said he 
was in the islands for his health; was a preacher; his home, Michi¬ 
gan. They said tliat if he woke up presently and fell to talking about 
a correspondence which he had some time held with Mr. Greeley 
about a trifle of some kind, we must humour him and listen with 
interest; and we must humour his fancy that this correspondence was 
the talk of the world. 

It was easy to see that he was a gentle creature, and that his mad¬ 
ness had nothing vicious in it. He looked pale, and a little worn, as 
if with perplexing thought and anxiety of mind. He sat a long time, 
looking at the floor, and at intervals muttering to himself and nodding 
his head acquicscingly or shaking it in mild protest He was lost in 
his thought, or in his memories. We continued our talk with the 
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planters, brandling from subject to subject. But at last the word 
“circumstance,” casually dropped, in the course of conversation, 
attracted his attention and brought an eager look into his countenance. 
He faced about in his chair and said : 

“ Circumstance? What circumstance? Ah, I know—I know too 
well. So you have heard of it too.” [With a sigh.] “ Well, no 
matter—all the world has heard of it. All the world. The whole 
world. It is a large world, too, for a thing to travel so far in—now 
isn't it? Yes, yes—the Greeley correspondence with Erickson has 
created the saddest and bitterest controversy on both sides of the 
ocean—and still they keep it up ! It makes us famous, but at what 
a sorrowful sacrifice ! I was so sorr)' when I heard that it had caused 
that bloody and distressful war over there in Italy. It was little com¬ 
fort to me, after so much bloodshed, to know that the victors sided 
witli me, and the vanquished with Greeley. It is little comfort to 

know that Horace Greeley is re¬ 
sponsible for the battle of Sadowa, 
and not me. Queen Victoria wrote 
me that she felt just as I did about 
it—she said that as much as she was 
opposed to Greeley and the spirit he 
showed in the correspondence with 
me, she would not have had Sadowa 
happen for hundreds of dollars. I 
can show you her letter, if you would 
like to see it. But, gentlemen, much 
as you may think you know about 
that unhappy correspondence, you 
cannot know the straight of it till 
THE DEMENTED. licar it froin my lips. It has 

always been garbled in the journals, 
and even in history. Yes, even in history—think of it! Let me— 

pitase let me give you the matter exactly as it occurred. I truly will 
not abuse your confidence.” 

1 hen he leaned forward, all interest, all earnestness, and told his 
story-and told it appealingly, too, and yet in the simplest and most 
unpretentious way; indeed, in such a way as to suggest to one, all the 
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time, that this was a faithful, honourable witness, giving evidence in 
the sacred interest of justice, and under oath. He said : 

“ Mrs. Bcazcley,—Mrs. Jackson Beazeley, widow, of the village of 
Campbellton, Kansas,—wrote me about a matter whicli was near her 
heart—a matter which many might think trivial, but to her it was a 
thing of deep concern. I was living in Michigan then—ser\’ing in 
the ministry. She was, and is, an estimable woman—a woman to 
whom ))overty and hardship have proven incentives to industr)’, in 
place of discouragements. Her oidy treasure was her son William, a 
youth just verging upon manhood; religious, amiable, and sincerely 
attached to agriculture. He was the widow’s comfort and her pindc. 
And so, mover! by her love for him, she wrote me about a matter, as [ 
have said before, which lay near her heart—because it lay near her 
boy’s. Site desired me to confer with Mr. Greeley about turnips. 
Turnips were the dream of her child's young ambition. While other 
youths were frittering away in frivolous amusements the precious 
years of budding vigour which God had given them for useful prepara¬ 
tion, this boy was patiently enriching his mind with information con¬ 
cerning turnips. The sentiment which he fell toward the turnip was 
akin to adoration. He could not think of the turnip without emotion; 
he could not speak of it calmly; he could not contemplate it without 
exultation. He could not cat it without shedding tears. All the 
poetry in ’ sensitive nature was in sympathy with the gracious vege¬ 
table. With the earliest pipe of dawn he sought his patch, and when 
the curtaining night tlrove him from it he shvt liimscif up with his 
books and garnered statistics till sleep overcame him. On rainy days 
he sat and talked hours together with his mother about turnips. 
When company came, he made it his loving duty to pvit aside c\'ery- 
thing else and converse with them all the day long of his great joy in 
the turnip. And yet, was this joy rounded and complete? Was 
there no secret alloy of unhapj>incss in it? Alas ! there was. Ihcre 
was a canker gnawing at his lieart; the noblest inspiration of his 
soul eluded his endeavour—viz., he could not make of the turnip a 
climbing vine. Months went by; the bloom forsook his check, the 
fire faded out of Ids eye; sighings and abstraction usurped the j>lace 
of smiles and cheerful converse. But a watchful eye noted these 
things, and in time a motherly sympathy unsealed the secret^ Hence 
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the letter to me. She pleaded for attention—she said her boy was 
dying by inches. 

“I was a stranger to Mr. Greeley, but what of that? The matter 
was urgent. I wrote and begged him to solve the difficult problem if 
possible and save the student's life. My interest grew, until it partook 
of the anxiety of the mother. I waited in much suspense. At last 
the answer came. 

“I found that I could not read it readily, the handwriting being 
unliimiliar and my emotions somewhat wrought up. It seemed to 
refer in part to the boy’s case, but chiefly to other and irrelevant 
matters—such as paving-stones, electricity, oysters, and something 
wliich I took to be ‘ absolution ’ or ‘ agrarianism,’ I could not be cer¬ 
tain which; still, these appeared to be simply casual mentions, nothing 
more; friendly in spirit, without doubt, but lacking the connection or 
coherence necessary to make tlicm useful. I judged that my under¬ 
standing was affected by my feelings, and so laid the letter away till 
morning. 

“ In the morning I read it again, but With difficulty and uncertainty 
still, for I had lost some little rest and my mental vision seemed 
clouded. The note was more connected now, but did not meet the 
emergency it was expected to meet. It was too discursive. It ap¬ 
peared to read as follows, though I was not certain of some of the 
words: 

■Polyg.amy dissembles m.-ijcsly: extracts redeem polarity; causes hitherto exist 
Ovations pursue wisdom, or waris inherit .and condemn. Boston, botany, cakes, folonv 
undertones, but who shall allay? We fe.ar not. Yr.\wly, Hevace Eveeloj,' 

“But there did not seem to be a word about turnips. There 
seemed to be no suggestion as to how they might be made to grow 
like vines. There was not even a reference to the Beazeleys. I slept 
upon the matter; I ate no supper, neither any breakfast next morning. 
So I resumed my work with a brain refreshed, and was very hopeful. 
Noiv the letter took a different aspect—all save the signature, which 
latter I judged to be only a harmless affectation of Hebrew. The 
epistle was necessarily from Mr. Greeley, for it bore the printed head¬ 
ing of The Tribune, and I had written to no one else there. The 
letter, I say, had taken a different aspect, but still its language wag 
eccentric and avoided the issue. It now appeared to say: 
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* Bolivia cxlemporixcs mackcrct; borax esteems polygamy 5 sausages wither in the 
east Creation perdu, is done; for woes inherent one can damn. Duttons, buttons* 
corks, geology undcrrulcs but we shall allay. My beer's out. Vrxwly, 

IlEVACC Eveelo;/ 

“ I was evidently overworked. My comprehension was impaired. 

27—3 
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Therefore I gave two days to recreation, and tlien returned to my task 
greatly rcfreslted. The letter now took this form : 


■Poultices do sometimes choke swine; tulips reduce posterity; causes leather to 
res St. Our notions empower wisdom, lier let's afTord while we can. Butter but any 
cakes, fill any undcrliker. we 'll wean him from his filly. We feel hot. Yrx .vly, 

IltiVACE Eveei.oj.’ 

“I was still not satisfied. These generalities did not meet tlie 
question. 'J'hey were crisp, and vigorous, and delivered with a con 
fidence that almost compelled conviction; but at such a time as this, 
with a human life at slake, they seemed inappropriate, worldly, and in 
bad taste. At any other lime I would have been not only glad, but 
proud, to receive from a man like Mr. Greeley a letter of this kind, 
and would have studied it earnestly and tried to improve myself all I 
could; but now, with that poor boy in his far home languishing for 
relief, I had no heart for learning. , 

“ Three days passed by, and I read tlic note again. Again its tenour 
liad changed. It now appeared to say : 


• Poialions do sotnelimci w.ikc wines ; turnips restrain passion ; c-auscs ncccss.arj- to 
st.uc. Infest the ]^oor ssidow ; her lord's effects will be void. Bui dirt, Ixithine, etc. 
etc., followed unfairly, will worm him from his folly—so swear not. Yrxwlv 

Hkvace Evkeloj.' 


“This was more like it. But I was unable to proceed. I was too 
much worn. The word ‘turnips’ brought temporary joy and en¬ 
couragement, but my strength was so much impaired, and the delay 
might be so perilous for the boy, that I relinquished the idea of 
pursuing the translation further, and resolved to do what I ought to 
have done at first. I sat down and wrote Mr. Greeley as follows : 


possible sfr .lm - men . 7 * comprehend your kind nolo. It cannot be 

Zp ;annot oriM v "" least the study or contempla.ien of 

an?rpM"^■'bodilv sirin',our poor friend's mind 

mrasud hcr_i„d:j 

carceiy kngw h-r. I do not infest anyNjdy. I ir^. to go along, 
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fn mv humble way, doing as near right as I can, never larnung an>lK)dy. and never 
ihrtnvtng cut insinuations, for her lord and his tffcci>,*’ they arc of no Interest to 
me. 1 trust I have effects enough of n\y own—shall endeavour to get along wjih Oiem, 
at any rale, and not go mousing around to gel hold of somebedy s that arc •‘void.’* 
But do you not see?—this woman is areiVt^t—-she ha* no lord.'* lie is dead—or pre^ 
lendeil to be when they buried him. t herefore, no amount of ‘*dirt, ktlliing,” etc., 
etc,, howsoever **unfairly followed." will \x: likely to ‘‘worm him from his folly "—if 
being dead and a ghost is ** folly.* Vour closing rcm.irk is as unkind as it was uncalled 
for; vind if report says true you might have applied it to yourself, sir. with more |x)int 
and less impropriety. 

' Very truly yours, ‘Simon limcKSON.* 

“In the course of a few days, Mr. Greeley did what would have 
saved a world of trouble, and much mental and bodily suffering and 
misunderstanding, if lie had done it sooner. To wit, he sent an in¬ 
telligible rescript or translation of his original note, made in a plain 
hand by his clerk. Then the mystery cleared, and I s;iw that his heart 
had been right all the time. I will recite the note in its clarified 
form: 

[I'rnnitiaiion.l 

‘ Pol .toes do sometimes make vines ; turnips rcm.iin passive ; cause unnecessary to 
Stale. Inform the poor widow tier lad's efforts will be vain. But diet, luUnng, etc, 
etc, followed uniformly, will wean him from hU folly—so fe.ir not. 

Vours, HoKACE Greeley.’ 

“But, alas! it was too late, gentlemen—too late. The criminal 
delay had done its work—young Bea/elcy was no more. His spirit 
had taken its flight to a land where all an.xielies shall be charmed 
away, all desires gratified, all ambitions realized. Poor lad, they laid 
him to his rest with a turnip in each hand.” 

So ended Erickson, and lapsed again into nodding, mumbling, and 
abstraction. The company broke up, and left him so. . . . But 
they did not say what drove him crazy. In the momentary confusion, 

1 forgot to ask. 
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At four o’clock in the afternoon we were winding down a mountain 
of dreary and desolate lava to the sea, and closing our pleasant land 
journey. 'I'his lava is the accumulation of ages ; one torrent of fire 
after another has rolled down here in old times, and built up the 
island structure higher and higher. Underneath, it is honeycombed 
A\ith caves; it would be of no use to dig wells in sucii a place; they 
would not hold water—you would not find any for them to hold, for 
that matter. Consequently, the planters depend upon cisterns. 

I he last lava-flow occurred here so long ago that there are none 
now living who witnessed it. In one place it enclosed and burned 
down a grove of cocoanut-trccs, and the holes in the lava where the 
trunks stood are still visible; their sides retain the impression of the 
bark; the trees fell upon the burning river, and becoming partly sub¬ 
merged, left in It the perfect counterpart of every knot and branch 

and leaf, and even nut. for curiosity-seekers of a long-distant day to 
gaze upon and wonder at 

There were doubtless plentv of Kanaka sentinels on guard here¬ 
abouts at that time, but they did not leave casts of their figures in the 
lava as the Roman sentinels at Herculaneum and Pompeii did. It is 
a pity It IS so, because such things are so interesting, but so it is. They 
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probably went away. They went away early, perhaps. However, 
they had llieir merits; the Romans cxliibited the higher pluck, but 
the Kanakas showed the sounder judgment. 

Shortly we came in sight of that spot whose liistory is so familiar to 
ever)’ schoolboy in the wide world—Kealakekiia Ray—the place 
where Captain Cook, the great circumna\ igator, was killed by the 
natives, nearly a hundred years ago. 'I'he setting sun was flaming 
upon it, a summer shower was falling, and it was spanned by two 
magnificent rainbows. Two men who were in atlvance of us rode 
through one of these, and for a moment their garments shone with a 
more than regal .s[)lendour. W’hy did not Ca[)lain Cook have taste 
enough to call his great discovery the Rainbow Islands? '1 liese 
charming spectacles arc present to you at every turn ; they are 
common in all the islands; they are visible every day, and Jrc<iucnlly 
at night also—not the silvery bow we see once in an age in the States, 
by moonlight, but barred with all briglil and beautiful colours, like the 
children of the sun and rain. I saw one of them a few nights ago. 
What the sailors call “ rain-dogs "—little patches bf rainbow—are often 
seen drifting about the heavens in these latitudes, like stained cathe¬ 
dral windows. 

Kealakekua Ray is a little curve like the last kink of a snail-shell, 
winding deep into the land, seemingly not more than a mile wide from 
shore to shore. It is bounded on one side—where the murder was 
done—by a little flat plain, on which stands a cocoamit grove and 
some ruined houses ; a steep wall of lava, a thousand feet Iiigh at the 
upper end, and three or four hundred at the lower, comes down from 
the mountain and bounds the inner extremity of it. l-roin this wall 
the place takes its name, Kealakekua, wluch in the native tongue sig¬ 
nifies “The Pathway of the Gods." They say (and still believe, in 
spite of their liberal education in Christianity) that the great god Lono, 
who used to live upon the hill side, always travelled that causeway 
when urgent business connected with heavenly affairs called him down 
to the sca-shorc in'a hurry. 

As the red sun looked across the placid ocean through the tall 
clean stems of the cocoanut-trees, like a blooming whisky bloat throug 
the bars of a city prison, I went and stood in the edge of the water 
on the flat rock pressed by Captain Cook's feet when the blow was 
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tleall wliich took away his life, and tried to picture in my mind the 
doomed man struggling in the midst of the multitude of exasperated 
savages—the men in the ship crowding to the vessel’s side and gazing 
in anxious dismay toward the shore—the—but I discovered that I 
could not do it. 

It was growing dark, the rain began to fall, we could see that the 
d)stant was helplessly becalmed at sea, and so I adjourned 

to the cheerless little box of a warehouse, and sat down to smoke and 
think, and wish the ship woulcl make the land—for we had not eaten 
much for ten hours and were viciously hungry. 

Plain unvarnished history takes the romance out of Captain Cook’s 
assassination, and renders a deliberate verdict of justifiable homicide. 
Wlierever he went among the islands, he was cordially received and 
welcomed by the inhabitants, and his ships lavishly supplied with all 
manner of food. He returned these kindnesses with insult and ill 
treatment. Perceiving that the people took him for the long-vanished 
and lamenter* god Lono, he encouraged them in the delusion for the 
sake of the limitless power it gave him ; but during the famous distur¬ 
bance at this spot, and while he and his comrades were surrounded 
by fifteen thousand maddened savages, he received a hurt and 
betrayed his earthly origin with a groan. It xvas his death-warrant. 
Instantly a shout went up: “ He groans !—he is not a god !” So 
they closed in upon him and dispatched him. 

His flesh was stripped from tlic bones and burned (except nine 

pounds of It which were sent on board the'ships). The heart was 

lung up m a native hut, where it was found and eaten by three 

children who mistook it for the heart of a dog. One of these children 

grew to be a very old man, and died in Honolulu a few years ago. 

Some of Cook's bones were recovered and consigned to the deep by 
the officers of the ships. ^ 

Small blame should attach to the natives for the killing of Cook. 
They treated him well. In return, he abused them. He and his 
men inflicted bodily injury upon many of them at different times, and 

retldiltion^"* proportionate 

stumnVl*!'r''?7-'r ^ron^ment»-only a cocoanut 

p, our feet high and about a foot in diameter at the butt It had 
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lava boulders piled around its base to hold it up and keep it in its 
place, and it was entirely sheathed over, from top to bottom, with 
rough, discoloured sheets of copper, such as ships’ bottoms are 
coppered with. Each sheet had a rude inscription scratched upon it 
with a nail, apparently—and in every case the execution was 
wretched. Most of these merely recorded the visits of liriiish naval 
commanders to the spot, but one of them bore this legend: 

NEAR THIS SPOT FELL 

C.AETAIN JAMES COOK, 

THE DISTI.VCUISHLD CIKCUMNAVIGATOR, WHO DISCOVERED 

THESE ISLANDS, A.D. I778. 

After Cook’s murder, his second in command, on board the ship, 
opened fire upon the swarms of natives on the beach, and one of his 
cannon balls cut this cocoanut-lrce short off and left this monumental 
stump standing. It looked sad and lonely enough to us, out there in 
the rainy twilight. But there is no other monument to Cajitain Cook. 
True, uj) on the mountain-side we had passed by a large enclosure 
like an ample hog-pen, built of lava blocks, which marks the spot 
where Cook’s flesh was stripped from his bones and burned; but this 
is not properly a monument, since it was erected by the natives them¬ 
selves, and less to do honour to the circumnavigator than for the sake 
of convenience in roasting him. A thing like a guide-board was 
elevated above this pen on a tall pole, and formerly there was an 
inscription upon it describing the memorable occurrence that had 
there taken place j but the sun and the wind have long ago so defaced 
it as to render it illegible. 

Toward midnight a fine breeze sprang up, and the schooner soon 
worked lierself into the bay and cast anchor. The boat came 
ashore for us, and in a little while the clouds and the rain were all 
gone. The moon was beaming tranquilly down on land and sea, and 
we two were stretched upon the deck sleeping the refreshing sleep and 
dreaming the happy dreams that arc only vouchsafed to the weary and 
the innocent. 


o 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

In the breezy morning we went ashore and visited the ruined temple 
of the last god Lono. The high chief cook of this temple—the priest 
who presided over it and roasted the human sacrifices—was uncle to 
Obookia, and at one lime that youth was an apprentice-priest under 
him. Obookia was a joung native of fine mind, who, together tvith 
three other native boys, was taken to New England by the captain of 
a whale-ship during the reign of Kamehamefta I., and they were the 
means of attracting the attention of the religious world to their country, 
this resulted m the sending of missionaries there. And this Obookia 
was the very same sensitive savage who sat down on the church steps 
and wept because his people did not have tlie Bible. That incident 
has been very elaborately painted in many a charming Sunday-school 
book—ay, and told so plaintively and so tenderly that I have cried 
over It m Sunday-school myself, on general principles, although at a 
time wlien I did not know much and could not understand why the 
peop c 0 the Sandwich Islands needed to worry so much about it as 
Jong as they did not know there was a Bible at all. 

Obookia was converted and educated, and was to have returned to 
his native land with the first missionaries, had he lived. The other 
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native youths made the voyage, and two of them did good service; 
but the third, William Kanui, fell from^grace afierwartl, for a time, and 
when the gold excitement broke out in California he journeyed thither 
and went to mining, although he was fifty years old. He succeeded 
pretty well, but the failure of Page, Bacon Co. relieved him of si.\ 
thousand dollars, and then, to all intents and purposes, he was a bank¬ 
rupt in his old age, and he resumed service in the puljiit again. He 
died in Honolulu in 1864. 

Quite a broad tract of land near the temple, extending from the sea 
to the mountain-top, was sacred to the god Lono in olden limes—so 
sacred that if a common native set his sacrilegious foot upon it it was 
judicious for him to make his will, because his time had come. He 
might go around it by water, but he couhl not cross it. It. was well 
sprinkled with pagan temples and stocked with awkward homely idols 
carved out of logs of wood. ^ There was a temiile devoted to prayers 
for rain—and with fine sagacity it was placed at a point so well up on 
the mountain side that if you prayed there twenty-four times a day for 
rain you would be likely to get it every time. You would seldom get 
to your Amen before you would have to hoist jour umbrella. 

And there was a large temple near at h.ind which was built in a 
single night, in the midst of storm and thunder and rain, by the ghastly 
hands of dead men ! 'I'radition says that by the weird glare of the 
lightning a noiseless multitude of phantoms were seen at their strange 
labour far up the mountain side at dead of night—flitting hither and 
thither and bearing grcat'lava-blocks cla.spcd in their nerveless fingers 
—apnearing and disappearing as the pallid lustre fell upon their forms 
and faded away again. Even to this day, it is said, the natives hold 
this dread structure in awe and reverence, and will not pass by it in 
the night. 

At noon I observed a bevy of nude native young ladies bathing in 
the sea, and went and sat down on their clotlies to keep them from 
being stolen. I begged them to come out, for the sea was rising and 
I was satisfied that they were running some risk. But they were not 
afraid, and presently went on with their sjiort They were finished 
jwimmers and divers, and enjoyed themselves to the last degree. They 
6wam races, splashed ami ducked and tumbled each other about, and 
filled the air with their laugliler. It is said that the first thing an 
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Islander learns is liow to swim; learning to walk, being a nfiattef of 
smaller consequence, comes afterward. One hears tales of native men 
and women swimming ashore from vessels many miles at sea—more 
miles, indeed, than I dare vouch for or even mention. And they tell 
of a native diver who went down in thirty or forty foot waters and 
brought up an anvil! I think he swallowed the anvil afterward, if my 
memory serves me. However, I will not urge this point. 

I hove spoken, several times, of the god Lono—I may as well 
furnish two or three sentences concerning him. 

The idol the natives worshipped for him was a slender, unorna* 
mented staff twelve feet long. Tradition says he was a favourite god 
on the island of Hawaii—a great king who had been deified for meri¬ 
torious services—just our own fashion of rewarding heroes, with the 
difierence that we would have made him a postmaster instead of a 
god, no doubt. In an angry moment he slew his wife, a goddess named 
Kaikilanai Aiii. Remorse of conscience drove him mad, and tradition 
presents us the singular spectacle of a god travelling “on the shoulder;” 
for in his gnawing grief he wandered about from place to place boxing 
and wrestling with all whom he met. Of course this pastime soon lost 
its novelty, inasmuch as it must necessarily have been the case that 
wlien so powerful a deity sent a frail human opponent “ to grass,” he 
never came back any more. Therefore he instituted games called 
makahiki, and ordered that they siiould be held in his honour, and 
then sailed for foreign lands on a three-cornered raft, staling that he 
would return some day—and tliat was the last of Lono. He was never 
seen any more; his raft got swamped, perhaps. But the people always 
expected lus return, and thus they were easily led to accept Captain 
Cook as the restored god. 

Some of the old natives believed Cook was Lono to the day of their 
death ; but many did not, for they could not understand how he could 
die if he was a god. 

Only a mile or so from Kealakekua Bay is a spot of historic in*' 

terest—the place where the last battle was fought for idolatry. Of 

course we visited it, and came away as wise as most people do who 

go and gaze upon such mementoes of the past when in an unreflectivd 
mood. 

While the first mirsionaries tvere on their way around the Horn, the 
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idolatrous customs which had obtained in the island, as far back as 
tradition reached, were suddeidy broken up. Old Kauiehameha I. 
was dead, and his son, Liholiho, the new King, was a free liver, a roy- 
stering, dissolute fellow, and liatcd the restraints of the ancient tabu. 
His assistant in the government, Kaahumami, the Queen-Dowager, 
was proud and high-spirited, and hated the tabu because it restricted 
the privileges of her se.\, and degraded all women very nearly to the 
level of brutes. So the case stood. Liholiho had half .i mind to put 


his foot down, Kaahumahu had a whole mind to badger him into 
doing it, and wliisky did the rest. It was probably the first time 
whisky ever prominently figured as an aid to civilization. Liholiho 
came up to Kailua as drunk as a piper, and attended a great feast; 
the determined Queen spurred his drunken courage up to a reckless 
pitch, and then, wliile all the multitude stared in blank dismay, he 
moved deliberately forward and sat down with the women ! I hey 
saw him cat from the same vessel with them, and were appalled ! 
Terrible moments drifted slowly by, and still the King ate, still he 
lived, still the lightnings of the insulted gods were withheld ! Then 
conviction came like a revelation—the superstitions of a hundred 
generations passed from before the people like a cloud, and a shout 
went up “ tlie tabu is broken ! the tabu is broken ! 

Thus did King Lilioliho and his dreadful whisky preach the first 
sermon, and prepare the way for the new gospel that was speeding 

southward over the waves of tltc Atlantic. 

The tabu broken, and destruction failing to follow the awful sacri¬ 
lege, the people, with that childlike precipitancy which has always 
characterized them, jum|>ed to the conclusion that their gods were a 
weak and wretched swindle, just as they formerly jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that Captain Cook was no god, merely because he groaned, 
and promptly killed him, without stopping to inquire whether a god 
might not groan as well as a man if it suited his convenience to .lo 
it 1 and satisfied that the idols were powerless to protect thernselvcs, 
they went to work at once and x>u\\ed them down—liackcd them to 

pieces—applied the torch—annihilated them ! . , t i 

The pagan priests were furious. And well they might be: they 
had held the fattest offices in the land, and now they were beggared; 
they had been greal-they had stood above the chiefs-and now they 
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were vagabonds. They raised a revolt; they scared a number of 
people into joining their standard, and Bekuokalani, an ambitious 
offshoot of royalty, was easily persuaded to become their leader. 

In the first skirmish the idolaters triumphed over the royal army 
sent against them, and, full of confidence, they resolved to march 
upon Kailua. The King sent an envoy to try and conciliate them, 
and came very near being an envoy short by the operation; the 
savages not only refused to listen to him, but wanted to kill him. So 
the King sent his men forth under Major-General Kalaimoku, and the 
two hosts met at Kuamoo. The battle was long and fierce-men 
and women fighting side by side, as was the custom—and when the 
day was done, the rebels were flying in every direction in hopeless 
panic, and idolatry and the tabu were dead in the land ! 

'Ihe royalists marched gaily home to Kailua, glorifying the new 
dispensation. “There is no power in the gods,’* said they “they 

are a vanity and a lie. The army with idols was weak; the army 
without idols was strong and victorious ! ” 

The nation was without a religion. 

nrln "■''P ■" “fety shortly afterward, timed by 

Zted a^ emergency, and the Gospel «J 

pjanted as in a virgin soil. 
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CHAPTKK XXVIII. 

At noon we hired a Kanaka to take us down to the ancient ruins at 
Honaunau in his canoe—price two dollars—reasonable enough for a 
sea voyage of eight miles, counting belli ways. 

The native canoe is an irresponsible looking contrivance. I cannot 
think of anything to liken it to but a boy’s sled-runner hollowed out, 
and that does not rjuite convey the correct idea. It is about fifteen 
feet long, high and pointed at both ends, is a foot and a half or two 
feet deep, and so narrow that if you wetlged a fat man into it you 
might not get him out again. It sits on top of the water like a duck, 
but it has an outrigger, and does not upset easily if you keep still. 
Tills outrigger is formed of two long bent sticks like plough-handles, 
which project from one side, and to their outer ends is bound a curved 
beam composed of an extremely light woo<l, which skims along the 
surface of the water, and thus saves you from an upset on that side, 
wliile the outrigger’s weight is not so easily lifted as to make an upset 
on the other side a thing to be greatly feared. Still, until one gets 
used to sitting perched upon this knife-I)lade, he is apt to reason 
within himself, that it would be more comfortable if there were just an 
outrigger or so on the othci side abso. 

I had the bow seat, and Billings sat amidships and faced (he Kanaka, 
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who occupied the stern of the craft and did the paddling. With the 
first stroke the tritn shell of a thing shot out from the shore like an 
arrow. There was not much to see. While \vc were on the shallow 
water of the reef, it was pastime to look down into the limpid depths 
at the large bunches of branching coral—the unique shrubbery of the 
sea. We lost that, though, when we got out into the dead blue water 
of the deep. But we had the picture of the surf, then, dashing angrily 
against the crag-bound shore, and sending a foaming spray high into 
the air. There was interest in this beetling border, too, for it was 
honeycombed with quaint caves, and arches, and tunnels, and had a 
rude semblance of the dilapidated architecture of ruined keeps and 
castles rising out of the restless sea. When this novelty ceased to be 
a novelty, we turned our eyes shoreward, and gazed at the long 
mountain with its rich green forests stretching up into the curtaining 
clouds, and at the specks of houses in the rearward distance, and the 
diminished schooner riding sleepily at anchor. And when these grew 
tiresome we daslicd boldly into the midst of a school of huge beastly 
porpoises engaged at their eternal game of arching over a wave and 
disappearing, and then doing it over again and keeping it up—always 
circling over, in that way, like so many well-submerged wheels. But 
the porpoises wheeled themselves away, and then we were thrown upon 
our own resources. It did not take many minutes to discover that the 
sun was blazing like a bonfire, and that the weather was of a melting 
temperature. It liad a drowsing effect, too. 

In one place we came upon a large company of naked natives, of 
both sexes and all ages, amusing themselves with the national pastime 
of surf-bathing. Each heathen would paddle three or four hundred 
yards out to sea (taking a sliort board with him), then face the shore 
and wait for a particularly prodigious billow to come along; at the 
right moment he would fling his board upon its foamy crest and him¬ 
self upon the board, and here he would come whizzing by like a bomb¬ 
shell ! It did not seem that a lightning express train could shoot along 
at a more hair-lifting speed. I tried surf-bathing once, subsequently, 
but made a failure of it. I got the board placed right, and at the 
rigiit moment too, but missed the connection myself. The board 
struck the shore in three-quarters of a second, without any cargo, and 
I struck the bottom about the s.'une time, with a couple of barrels of 
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water in me. None but natives ever master the art of surf-haihing 
thoroughly. 

At the end of an hour we liad made the four miles, and handed on 
a level point of land, upon which was a wide extent of old ruins, witji 
many a tall cocoanut-lree growing among them. Here was the 
ancient City of Refuge—a vast enclosure, whose stone walls were 
twenty feet thick at the base, and fifteen feet high ; an oblong square, 
a thousand and forty feet one way and a fraction under seven hundred 
the other. Within this enclosure, in early times, have been three 
rude temples, each two hundred and ten feet long by one hundred 
wide, and thirteen high. 

In those days, if a man killed another anywhere on the island, the 
relatives were privileged to take the murderer’s life; and then a chase 
for life and liberty began—the outlawed criminal flying through path¬ 
less forests and over mountain and plain, with his hopes fi.xed upon 
the protecting walls ot the City of Refuge, and the avenger of blood 
following hotly after him ! Sometimes the race was kept up to the 
very gates of the temple, and the panting pair sped through long files 
of excited natives, who watched the contest with flashing eye and 
dilated nostril, encouraging the hunted refugee with sharp inspiriting 
ejaculations, and sending up a ringing shout of exultation when the 
saving gates closed upon him and the clieatcd pursuer sank exhausted 
at the threshold. But sometimes the flying criminal fell under the 
hand of the avenger at the ver)' door, when one more brave stride, 
one more brief second of time, would have brought his feet upon the 
sacred ground and barred him against all harm, ^^■he^e did tlicse 
isolated pagans get this idea of a City of Refuge — this ancient 
Oriental custom ? 

This old sanctuary was sacred to all—even to rebels in arms and 
invading armies. Once within its walls, and confession made to the 
prieft and absolution obtained, the wretch with a ])ricc upon his head 
could go forth without fear and without danger—he was tabuy and to 
liarm him was death. The routed rebels in the lost battle for idolatry 
fled to this place to claim sanctuary, and many were thus saved. 

Close to the comer of the great enclosure is a round structure of 
stone, some six or eight feet high, with a level top about ten or twelve 
in diameter. This was the place of execution. A high palisade of 
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cocoanut piles shut out the cruel scenes from the vulgar multitude. 
Here criminals were killed, the flesh stripped from the bones and 
burned, and the bones secreted in holes in the body of the stmcture. 
If. the man had been guilty of a high crime, the entire corpse was 
burned. 

The walls of the temple are a study. The same food for speculation 
that is offered the visitor to the Pyramids of Egypt he will find here— 
the mystery of how they were constructed by a people unacquainted 
with science and mechanics. The natives have no invention of their 
own for hoisting heavy weights, they had no beasts of burden, and 
tliey have never even shown any knowledge of the properties of the 
lever. Yet some of the lava blocks quarried out, brought over rough 
broken ground, and built into this wall, six or seven feet from the 
ground, are of prodigious size and would weigh tons. How did they 
transport and how raise them ? 

Both the inner and outer surfaces of the walls present a smooth 
front, and are very creditable specimens of masonry. The blocks are 
of all manner of shapes and sizes, but yet are fitted together with the 
neatest exactness. The gradual narrowing of the wall from the bise 
upward is accurately preserved. 

No cement was used, but the edifice is firm and compact, and is 
capable of resisting storm and decay for centuries. Who built this 
temple, and how was it built, and when, are mysteries that may never 
be unravelled. 

Outside of these ancient walls lies a coffin-shaped stone eleven feet 
four inches long and three feet square at the small end (it would weigh 
a few thousand pounds), which the high chief who held sway over this 
district many centuries ago brought thither on his shoulder one day to 
use as a lounge! This circumstance is established by the most reliable 
traditions. He used to lie down on it, in his indolent way, and keep 
an eye on his subjects at work for him, and see that there was no 
‘‘ soldiering ” done. And no doubt there was not any done to speak 
of, because he was a man of that sort of build that incites to attention 
to business on the part of an employe. He was fourteen or fifteen 
feet high. When he stretched himself at full length on his lounge, 
his legs hung down over the end, and when he snored he woke the 
dead. These facts are all attested by irrefragable tradition. 
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On the other side of the temple is a monstrous seven-ton rock, eleven 
feet Ion" seven feet wide, and iliree feel thic k. It is raised a foot or 
a foot and a half above the 
ground, and rests upon half-a- 
dozen little stony pedestals. 

The same old fourteen-footer 
brought it down from the 
mountain, merely for fun (he 
had his own notions about 
fun), and propped it uj) as we 
find it now, and as others may 
find it a century hence, for it 
would take a score of horses to 
budge it from its position. 

They say that fifty or si.xty 
years ago the proud Queen 
Kaahumanu used to fly to this 
rock for safety, wltenevcr she 
had been making trouble with 
her fierce husband, and hide 
under it until lus wrath was 
appeased. But these Kanakas 
will lie, and this statement is 
one of their ablest efforts j for 
Kaahumanu was six feet high— 
she was bulky—she was built 
like an ox—and she could no 
more have squeezed herself 
under that rock than she could 

have passed between the cylinders of a sugar-mill. What could she 
gain by it, even if she succeeded? 'lo be chased and abused by a 
savage husband could not be otiierwise than humiliating to her high 
spirit, yet it could never make her feel so flat as an hour’s repose under 
that rock would. 

\Vc walked a mile over a raised macadamized road of uniform width; 
a road paved with flat stones and exhibiting in its every detail a con¬ 
siderable degree of engineering skill. Some say that that wise old 
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pagan, Kamehamcha I., planned and built it, but others say it was 
built so long before Ins time that the knowledge of who constructed it 
has passed out of the traditions. In either case, however, as the handi* 
work of an untaught and degraded race it is a thing of pleasing interest. 
The stones are worn and smooth, and pushed apart in places, so that 
the road lias the exact appearance of those ancient paved highways 
leading out of Rome which one sees in pictures. 

The object of our tramp was to visit a great natural curiosity at the 
base of the foothills—a congealed cascade of lava. Some old for¬ 
gotten volcanic eruption sent its broad river of fire down the mountain¬ 
side here, and it poured down in a great torrent from an overhanging 
bluff some fifty feet high to the ground below. The flaming torrent • 
cooled in the winds from the sea, and remains there to-day, all seamed 
and frothed and rippled, a petrified Niagara. It is very picturesque, 
and withal so natural that one might almost imagine it still flowed. A 
smaller stream trickled over the cliff and built up an isolated pyramid 
about thirty feet high, which has the semblance of a mass of large 
gnarled and knotted vines and roots and stems intricately twisted and 
woven together. 

We passed in behind the cascade and the pyramid, and found the 
bluff pierced by several cavernous tunnels, whose crooked courses we 
followed a long distance. 

Two of these winding tunnels stand as proof of Nature’s mining 
abilities. Tlieir floors are level, they are seven feet wide, and tlieir 
roofs are gently arched. Their height is not uniform, however. We 
passed through one a hundred feet long, which leads through a spur of 
the hill and opens out well up in the sheer wall of a precipice whose 
foot rests in the waves ofc the sex It is a commodious tunnel, except 
that there are occasional places in it where one must stoop to pass 
under. The roof is lava, of course, and is thickly studded with little 
lava-pointed icicles an inch long, which hardened as they dripped. 
They project as closely together as the iron teeth of a com-sheller and 
if one will stand up straight and walk any distance there, he ca^ get 
his hair combed free of charge. 




CHAPTKR XXIX. 

We got back to tl)e schooner in good lime, and then sailed down to 
Kau, where we disembarked and took final leave of il)e vessel. Next 
day we bought horses an<l bent our way over the summer-clad moun¬ 
tain terraces, toward the great volcano of Kilauoa (Ke-low-way-ah). \\ e 
made nearly a two days' journey of it, but that was on account of 
laziness. Toward sunset on the second day we reached an elevation 
of some four thousand feet above sea level, and as we picked our 
careful way through billowy wastes of lava long generations ago stricken 
dead and cold in tlic climax of its tossing fury, we began to come upon 
signs of the near presence of the volcano—signs in the nature o 
ragged fissures that discliarged jets of sulphurous vapour into the air, 
hot from the molten ocean down in the bowels of the mountain. 

Shortly tlie crater came into view. I have seen Vesuvius since, lut 
it was a mere toy, a child’s volcano, a soup-kettle, compare to t ns. 
Mount Vesuvius is a shapely cone thirty-six hundred feet ngi, its 
crater, an inverted cone only three hundred feet deep, an not more 
than a thousand feet in diameter, if as much as that, its ires meagr , 
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inodest, and docile. But here was a vast, perpendicular, walled 
cellar, nine hundred feet deep in some places, thirteen hundred in 
others, level-floored, and ien miles in circumfcp-ence! Here was a 
yawning pit upon whose floor the armies of Russia could camp, and 
have room to spare. 

rcrclied upon the edge of the crater, at tlic opposite end from 
where we stood, was a small look-out house—say three miles away. 
It assisted us, by comparison, to comprehend and appreciate the 
great depth of the basin—it looked like a tiny martin-box clinging at 
the eaves of a cathedral. After some little time spent in resting and 
looking and cipliering, we hurried on to the hotel. 

By the path it is half a mile from the Volcano House to the look¬ 
out house. After a hearty supper we wailed until it was thoroughly 
dark, and then started to the crater. The first glance in that direction 
revealed a scene of wild beauty. 'J'here was a heavy fog over the 
crater, and it was splendidly illuminated by the glare from the fires 
below. The illumination was two miles wide and a mile high, 
perhaps; and if you ever, on a dark night and at a distance, beheld 
the light from thirty or forty blocks of distant buildings all on fire at 
once, reflected strongly against overhanging clouds, you can form a 
fair idea of what this looked like. 

A colossal column o( cloud towered to a great height in the air 
immediately above the crater, and the outer swell of every one of its 
vast folds was dyed with a rich crimson lustre, which was subdued to 
a i>ale rose tint in the depressions between. It glowed like a muffled 
torcli, and stretched upward to a dizzy height toward the zenith. I 
thought It just possible that its like had not been seen since the chil¬ 
dren of Israel wandered on their long marcli through the desert, so 
imny centuries ago, over a path illuminated by the mysterious 
pil ar of fire.” And I was sure that I now had a vivid conception 

of what the majestic “ pillar of fire” was like, which almost amounted 
to a revelation. 

Arrived at the little thatcl.ed iook-out house, we rested our elbows 
on the railing m front, and looked abroad over the wide crater and 
down over the sheer precipice at the seething fires beneath us. The 
view was a starlhng improvement on my daylight experience. I 
turned to see the effect on the balance of the company, and found the 
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reddest-faced set of men I almost ever saw. In the strong light every 
countenance glowed like red-liot iron, ever)- shoulder was suffused with 
crimson and shaded rearward into ding)- shapeless obscurity ! 'I he 
place below looked like the infernal regions, and these men like half- 
cooled devils just come up on a furlough. 

I turned my eyes upon the volcano again. I'he “cellar’’ was 
tolerably well lighted up. For a mile and a lialf in front of us, and 
half a mile on either side, the floor of the abyss was magnificently 
ilhiminated : beyond these limits the mists hung down their gauzy 
curtains, and cast a deceptive gloom over all, that made the twinkling 
fires in the remote corners of the crater seem countless leagues 
removed—made them seem like the camp-fires of a great army far 
away. Here was room for the imagination to «ork ! ^'ou couhi 
imagine those lights the width of a continent away—and that hidden 
imder the intervening darkness were hills, and winding rivers, and 
weary w-astes of plain and desert—and even then the tremendous vista 
stretched on, and on, pnd on !—to the firc.s and far l)e)ond! You 
could not compass it—it was the idea of eternity made tangible—and 
the longest end of it made visible to the naked eye! 

Tlie greater part of the vast floor of the desert under us was as black 
as ink, and apparently smooth and level; but over a mile scpiare of it 
was ringed, and streaked, and striped with a thousand branching 
. streams of liquid and georgcously brilliant fire! It looked like a 
colossal railroad maj) of the State of Massachusetts done in chain 
lightning on a midnight sky. Imagine it—imagine a coal-black sky 
shivered into a tangled network of angry fire ! 

Here and there were gleaming holes a luindrctl feel in diameter, 
broken in the dark crust, and in them the melted lava—the colour a 
dazzling white just tinged with yellow—was boiling and surging 
furiously; and from these holes branched numberless bright torrents 
^ many directions, like the spokes of a wheel, and kept a tolerably 
straight course for a while, and th^n swept round in huge rainbow 
curves, or made a long succession of sharp worm-fence angles, which 
looked precisely like the fiercest jagged lightning. The.se streams mgt 
other streams, and they mingled with and crossed and recrossed each 
other in every conceivable direction, like skate tracks on a popular 
skating-ground. Sometimes streams twenty or thirty feet wide flowed 
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from llic holes to some distance without dividing—and through the 
opera-glasses we could see that they ran down small steep hills, and 
were genuine cararacts of fire, white at their source, but soon cooling 
and turning to the ricliest red, grained with alternate lines of black 
and gold. Every now and then masses of the dark crust broke away 
and floated slowly down these streams like rafts down a river. Occa¬ 
sionally the molten lava flowing under the superincumbent crust broke 
through—split a dazzling streak, from five hundred to a thousand feet 
long, like a sudden flash of lightning, and then acre after acre of the 
cold lava parted into fragments, turned up edgewise like cakes of ice 
when a great river breaks up, plunged downward and were swallowed 
in the crimson cauldron. Then the wide e.xpansc of the “ thaw ” main¬ 
tained a ruddy glow for a while, but shortly cooled and became black and 
level again. During a “thaw,” every dismembered cake was marked 
by a glittering white border, which was superbly shaded inward by 
aurora borealis rays, which were a flaming yellow where they joined 
the white border, and from thence toward their points tapered ifito 
glowing crimson, then into a rich pale carmine, and finally into a faint 
blush that held its own a moment and then dimmed and turned black. 
Some of the streams preferred to mingle together in a tangle of fantas¬ 
tic circles, and tlien they looked something like the confusion of ropes 
one sees on a sliip’s deck when she has just taken in sail and dropped 
anchor—provided one can imagine those ropes on fire. 

Through the glasses, the little fountains scattered about looked very 
beautiful. Tliey boiled, and coughed, and spluttered, and discharged 
sprays of stringy red fire—of about the consistency of mush, for 
instance—from ten to fifteen feet into the air, along with a shower of 
brilliant white sparks—a quaint and unnatural mingling of gouts of 
blood and snow-flakes! 

We had circles and serpents and streaks of lightning all ^vined and 
wreathed and tied together, witlmut a break throughout an area moie 
than a mile square (that amount of ground was covered, though it was 
not strictly “square”), and it was with a feeling of placid exultation 
that we reflected that many years had elapsed since any visitor had 
seen such a splendid display—since any visitor had seen anything 
more than the now snubbed and insignificant “Northland “South” 
lakes in action. We had been reading old files of Hawaiian news- 
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papers and the “ Record Book ’’ at llie \*olcano House, and uere 
posted. 

I could see llie North L.ike lying out on the black floor away off 
in the outer edge of our panorama, and knitted to it by a web-work 
of lava streams. In its individual capacity it looked very little more 
respectable than a school-house on fire. 'I rue, it was about nine 
hundred feet long and two or three hundred wide, but then, under the 
present circumstances, it necessarily appeared rather insignificant, and 
besides, it was so distant from us. 

1 forgot to say that the noise made by the bubbling lava is not 
great, heard as we heard it from our lofty perch. It makes three dis¬ 
tinct sounds—a rushing, a hissing, and a coughing or pufling sound ; 
and if you stand on the brink and close your c>cs it is no trick at all 
to imagine that you are sweeping down a river on a large low-pressure 
steamer, and that you hear the hissing of the steam about her boilers, 
the puffing from her escape-pipes, and the churning rush of the water 
abaft her wheels. The smell of sulphur is strong, but not unpleasant 
to a sinner. 

We left the look-out house at ten o’clock in a half-cocked condition, 
because of the heat from Pcle’s furnaces, and wrapping up in blankets, 
for the night was cold, wc returned to our hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

1 HF. next night was appointed for a visit to the bottom of the crater, 
for we desired to traverse its floor and see the “ North I^ake " (of fire), 
which lay two miles away, toward the farther wall. After dark lialf- 
a-dozen of us set out, with lanterns and native guides, and climbed 
down a crazy thousand-foot jiathway in a crevice fractured in tite 
crater-wall, and reached the bottom in safety. 

J he irrujition of tlie previous euening had spent its force and the 
floor lookeii black and cold; but when we ran out upon it we found 
it hot yet, to the feet, and it was likewise riven with crevices which 
revealed the underlying fires gleaming vindictively. A neighbouring 
cauldron was threatening to overflow, and this added to the dubious¬ 
ness of the situation. So the native guides refused to continue the 
venture, and then everybody deserted except a stranger named Mar- 
lette. He said he had been in the crater a dozen times in daylight, 
and believed he could find his way through it at night. He thought 
that a run of three hundred yards would carr>' us over the hottest part 
of the floor and leave us our shoe-soles. His pluck gave me back¬ 
bone. We took one lantern and instructed the guides to hang the 
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Other to the roof of the look out house, to serve as a beacon lor us in 
case we got lost, and then the party started back up tlie i)recipice, and 
Marlette and I made our run. We skipped over the hot floor and 
over the red crevices with brisk disj)atch, and reached tlie cold lava 
safe, but with pretty warm feet. Then we took things leisurely and 
comfortably, jumping tolerably wide and probably bottomless chasms, 
and threading our way througlt j)ictures(iue lava-upheavals wiili con¬ 
siderable confidence. When we got fairly away from the cauldrons of 
boiling fire, we seemed to be in a gloomy desert, and a suffocatingly 
dark one, surrounded by dim w.dls that seemed to tower to the sky. 
The only cheerful objects were the glinting stars high ove head. 

By-and-bye Marlette shouted “ Stop ! ” I never stopped <juickrr in 
my life. I asked what the matter was. He said we were out of the 
path. He said we must not try to go on till we found it again, for 
we were surrounded with beds of rotten lava, through which we could 
easily break and plunge down a thousand feet. I thought eight lain- 
dred would answer for me, an<l was about to say so when Marlette 
partly proved his statement by accidentally crushing through and dis¬ 
appearing to his armpits. He got out, and we hunted for the path 
with tlie lantern. He said there was only one path, and that it was 
but vaguely defined. We could not find it. The lava surface was all 
alike in the-Iantern light. But he was an ingenious man. He said it 
was not the lantern that had informed him th.it we were out of the 
path, but his fed. He had noticed a crisp grinding of fine lava-nccdics 
under his feet, and some instinct remimled him that in the path these 
were all worn away. So he pul the lantern behind him, and began to 
search with his boots instead of his eyes. It was good sagacity. 'I'he 
first time his foot touched a surface that did not grind under it he 
announced that the trail was found again; and after that we kept up 

a sharp listening for the rasping sound, and it always warned us in 

# 

It was a long tramp, but an exciting one. We reached the North 
Lake between ten and eleven o’clock, and sal down on a huge over¬ 
hanging lava-shelf, tired but satisfied. The spectacle presente was 
worth coming double the distance to see. Under us, and stretching 
away before us, was a heaving sea of molten fire of seeming y imit ess 
extent. The glare from it tvas so blinding that it was some time 
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before u’c could bear lo look upon it steadily. It was like gazing at 
the sun at noon-day, excejjt that the glare was not quite so white. At 
unequal distances all around the shores of the lake were nearly white- 
hot chimneys or hollow drums of lava, four or five feet high, and up 
through them were bursting gorgeous sprays of lava-gouts and gem 
spangles, some white, some red, and some golden—a ceaseless bom¬ 
bardment, and one that fascinated the eye with its unapproachable 
splendour. I'he more distant jets, sparkling up through an inter¬ 
vening gossamer veil of vapour, seemed miles a'^vay ; and the farther 
the curving ranks of fiery fountains receded, the more fairy-like and 
beautiful they appeared. 

Now and then the surging bosom of the lake under our noses 
would calm dowji ominously and seem to be gathering strength for 
an enterprise; and then all of a sudden a red dome of lava of the 
bulk of an ordinary dwelling would heave itself algft like an escaping 
balloon, then burst asunder, and out of its heart would flit a pale- 
green film of vapour, and float upward and vanish in the darkness— 
a released soul soaring homeward from captivity with the damned, no 
doubt. 'I'he crashing plunge of the ruined dome into the lake again 
would send a world of seething billows lashing against the shores, 
and shaking the foundations of our perch. By-and-bye a loosened 
mass of the hanging shelf we sat on tumbled into the lake, jarring the 
surroundings like an earthquake, and delivering a suggestion that may 
have been intended for a hint, and may not. We did not wait to 
sec. 

We got lost again on our way back, and were more than an hoiif 
hunting for the path. We were where we could see the beacon 
lantern at the look-out house at the time, but thought it was a star, 
and paid no attention to it. We reached the hotel at two o’clock in 
the morning, pretty well fagged out. 

Kilauea never overflows its vast crater, but bursts a passage for its 
lava through the mountain-side when relief is necessary, and then the 
destruction is fearful. About 1840 it rent its overburdened stomach 
and sent a broad river of fire careering down to the sea, which swept 
away forest, huts, plantations, and everything else that lay in its path. 
The stream was Jive miles broad, in places, and tivo hundred feet deep, 
and the distance it travelled was forty miles. It tore up and bore 
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away acre patdies of land on its bosom like rafts—rocks, trees, and 
all intact. At night the red glare was visible a hundred miles at sea, 
and at a distance of forty miles fine print could be read at midnight 
The atmosphere was poisoned with sulphurous vapours, and choked 
with falling ashes, pumice-stones, and cinders ; countless columns of 
smoke rose up and blended together in a tumbled canopy that hid 
the heavens and glowed with a ruddy flush reflected from tlie fires 
below; here and there jets of lava sprung hundreds of feet into the 
air, and burst into rocket-sprays that returned to earth in a crimson 
rain ; and all the while the labouring mountain shook with Nature’s 
great palsy, and voiced its distress in meanings and the muffled 
booming of subterranean thunders. 

Fishes were killed for twenty miles along the shore, where the lava 
entered the sea. The earthquakes caused some loss of human life, 
and a prodigious tidal wave swept inland, carrying everything before 
it, and drowning a number of natives. 'Ihe devastation consum¬ 
mated along the route traversed by the river of lava was complete 
and incalculable. Only a Pompeii and a Herculaneum were needed 
at the foot of Kilauea to make the story of the irruption immortal. 
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CHAPTER XXXr 

We rode horseback all round the 
island of Hawaii (the crooked road 
making the distance two hundred 
miles), and enjoyed the journey very 
much. We were more than a week 
making the trip, because our Ka¬ 
naka horses would not go by a 
house or a hut without stopping— 
whip and spur could not alter their 
minds about it, and so we finally 
found that it economized time to let 
them have their way. Upon inquiry 
the mystery was explained : the 
natives are such thorough-going 
gossips that they never pass a house 
without stopping to swap news, and 
consequently their horses learn to 
regard that sort of thing as an es- 
MAGNiKictNT si-oRT. scotial part of the whole duty of 

man, and his salvation not to be 
compassed without it. However, at a former crisis of my life I had 
once taken an aristocratic young lady out driving, behind a horse 
that had just retired from a long and honourable career as the 
moving impulse of a milk waggon, and so this present experience 
awoke a reminiscent sadness in me in place of the e.xasperation more 
natural to the occasion. I remembered how helpless I was that 
day, and how luunilialed; how ashamed I was of having intimated 
to the girl that I had always owned the horse and was accustomed 
to grandeur ; how hard I tried to appear easy, and even vivacious, 
under suffering that was consuming my vitals; how placidly and 
maliciously the girl smiled, and kVpt on smiling, while my hot 
blushes baked themselves into a permanent blood pudding uql my 
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face; how the horse ambled from one side of the street to the other, 
and waited complacently before every third house iv o minutes and a 
quarter, while I belaboured his back and reviled him in my heart ; 
how I tried to keep him from turning corners, an<l failed ; how I 
moved heaven and earth to get him out of town, and did not suc¬ 
ceed ; how he traversed the entire settlement, and delivered imagi¬ 
nary milk at a hundred and sixty-two different domiciles, and how he 
finally brought up at a dairy depot, and reluscd to budge farther, thus 
rounding and completing the revealment of what tlie plebeian service 
of his life had been ; how, in elo(|Ucnt silence, I walked the girl home, 
and how, when I took leave of Iter, her parting remark scorched juy 
soul and appeared to blister me all over: she said that my horse was 
a fine capable animal, and I must have taken great comfort in him 
in my time; but that if I would take along some milk-tickets next 
time, and appear to deliver them at the various halling-placcs, it 
might expedite his movements a little. '1 here was a coolness be¬ 
tween us after that. 

In one place in the island of Hawaii we saw a laced and rufTled 
cataract of limpid water leaping from a sheer precipice fifteen hundred 
feet high; but that sort of scenery finds its stanchest ally in the 
arithmetic rather than in spectacular effect. If one desires to be so 
stirred by a poem of Nature wrought in the happily commingled 
graces of picturestiuc rocks, glimpsed distances, foliage, colour, shift¬ 
ing lights and shadows, and falling water, that the tears almost come 
into his eyes, so potent is the charm exerted, he need not go away 
from America to enjoy such an experience. The Rainbow l-aP, m 
Watkins Glen (N. Y.), on the Krie Railway, is an example. It would 
recede into pitiable insignificance if the callous tourist drew an arith¬ 
metic on it; but left to compete for the honours simply on scenic 
grace and beauty^thc grand, the august, and the sublime being 
barred the contest—it could challenge the Old World and the New 


to produce its peer. , , j 

In one locality on our journey we saw some horses that had been 

bom and reared on top of the mountains, above the ® 

water, and consequently they had never drunk that ui in t ' 

but had been always accustomed to quenching t icir t iirs . , 

dew-laden or sl.owcr-wetted leaves. And now it was dcslriu tixdy 
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funny to sec tlieni sniff suspiciously at a pail of water, and then put 
in their noses and try to take a bite out of the fluid, as if it were a 
solid. Finding it liquid, they would snatch away their heads and fall 
to trembling, snorting, and showing other evidences of fright. When 
they became convinced at last tliat the water was friendly and liarm- 
Icss, they thiust in their noses up to their eyes, brought out a mouth¬ 
ful of the water, and proceeded to ebrzo it complacently. We saw a 
man coax, kick, and spur one of them five or ten minutes before he 
could make it cross a running stream. It spread its nostrils, dis¬ 
tended its eyes, and trembled all over, just as horses customarily do 
in the presence of a serpent—and for aught I know it thought the 
crawling stream was a serpent. 

In due course of time our journey came to an end at Kawaehae 
(usually pronounced To-a-///—and before we find fault with this elabo¬ 
rate orthographical method of arriving at such an unostentatious 
result, let us lop off the //«// from our word “ though ”). I made this 
liorseback trip on a mule. I paid ten dollars for him at Kau (Kah-ooj, 
added four to get him shod, rode him two hundred miles, and then 
sold him for fifteen dollars. I mark the circumstance with a white 
stone (in the absence of chalk—for I never saw a white stone that a 
body could mark anything with, thougli, out of respect for the ancients, 
I have tried it often enough); for up to that day and date it was the 
first strictly commercial transaction I had ever entered into, and come 
out winner. AVe returned to Honolulu, and thence sailed to the 
island of Maui, and spent several weeks there very pleasantly. I still 
remember, with a sense of indolent luxury, a picnicing excursion up 
a romantic gorge there, called the lao Valley. The trail lay along the 
edge of a brawling stream in the bottom of the gorge—a shady route, 
for it was well roofed with the verdant domes of forest trees. Through 
openings in the foliage we glimpsed picturesque scenery that revealed 
ceaseless changes and new charms with every step of our progress. 
Perpendicular walls from one to three thousand feet high guarded the 
way, and were sumptuously plumed with varied foliage in places, and 
in places swathed in waving ferns. Passing shreds of cloud trailed 
their shadows across these shining fronts, mottling them with blots; 
billowy masses of white vapour hid nhe turreted summits, and far 
above the vapour swelled a background of gleaming green crags and 
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cones, that came and went, through the veiling mists, like islands drift¬ 
ing in a fog; sometimes the cloudy curtain descended till half the 
cafton wall was hidden, then shredded gradually away till only airy 
glimpses of the ferny front appeared through it—then swept aloft and 
left it glorified in the sun again. Now and then, as our position 
changed, rocky bastions swung out from the wall, a mimic ruin of 
castellated ramparts and crumbling towers clothed with mosses and 
hung with garlands of swaying vines, and as we moved on they swung 
back again and hid themselves once more in the foliage. Presently 
a verdure-clad needle of stone, a thousand feet high, stepped out from 
behind a corner, and mounted guard over the mysteries of the valley. 
It seemed to me that if Captain Cook needed a monument, here was 
one ready made—therefore, why not put up his sign here, and sell 
out the venerablecocoanut slump? 

But the chief pride of Maui is her dead volcano of Haleakala— 
which means, translated, *‘tlje house of the sun.’’ ^\e climbed a 
thousand feet up the side of this isolated colossus, one afternoon ; 
then camped, and next day climbed the remaining nine thousand feet, 
and anchored on the summit, where we built a fire, and fro^e and 
roasted by turns, all night. With the first pallor of dawn wc got up 
and saw things that were new to us. Motmted on a commanding 
pinnacle, we watched Nature work her silent wonders. '1 he sea w.is 
spread abroad on every hand, its tumbled surface scenung only 
wrinkled and dimpled in the distance. A broad valley below 
appeared like an ample checker board, its velvety green sugar planta¬ 
tions alternating with dun squares of barrenness and groves of trees 
diminished to mossy tufts. Beyond the valley were mountains pic¬ 
turesquely grouped together; but, bear in mind, we fancied that we 
were looking up at these things—not down. We seemed to sit in the 
bottom of a symmetrical bowl ten thousand feet deep, with the valley 
and the skirting sea lifted away into the sky above us! It was curious, 
and not only curious, but aggravating; for it was having our ® 

all for nothing, to climb ten thousand feet toward heaven and then 
have to look up at our scenery. However, we had to be content wit 
it, and make the best of it; for, all we could do we could not coa^ 

our landscape down out of the clouds. formerly, when lat lea 

an article in which Poe treated of this singular fraud perpetrate upon 
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the eye by isolated great altitudes, I had looked upon the matter as 
an invention of his own fancy. 

I have spoken of the outside view—but we had an inside one, 
too. That was the yawning dead crater, into which we now and then 
tumbled rocks, half as large as a barrel, from our perch, and saw them 
go careering down tlie almost perpendicular sides, bounding three 
hundred feet at a jump ; kicking up dust-clouds wherever they struck; 
diminishing to our view as they sped farther into distance; growing 
invisible, finally, and only betraying their course by faint little puffs 
of dust; and coming to a halt at last in the bottom of the abyss, two 
thousand five hundred feet down from where they started ! It was 
magnificent sport. We wore ourselves out at it. 

Tlie crater of Vesuvius, as I have before remarked, is a modest pit, 
about a thousand feet deep, and three thousand in circumference j 
that of Kilauea is somewhat deeper, and Un miles in circumference. 
But what are cither of them compared to the vacant stomach of 
Haleakala? I will not offer any figures of my own, but give ofircit^ 
ones—tiiose of Commander Wilkes, U.S.N., who surv'eyed it, and 
testifies that it is Uveniy-sci'cn miles in circumference ! If it had a level 
bottom, it would make a fine site for a city like London. It must 
have afforded a spectacle worth contemplating in the old days, when 
its furnaces gave full rein to their anger. 

Presently, vagrant white clouds came drifting along, high over the 
sea and the valley ; then they came in couples and groups ; then in 
imposing squadrons; gradually joining their forces, they banked 
themselves solidly together, a thousand feet under us, and totally shut 
out land and ocean —not a vestige of anything was left in view but just 
a little of the rim of the crater, circling away from the pinnacle where¬ 
on we sat (for a ghostly procession of wanderers from the filmy hosts 
without had drifted through a chasm in the crater wall, and filed round 
and round, and gathered and sunk and blended together till the abyss 
was stored to the brim with a fleecy fog.) Thus banked, motion 
ceased, and silence reigned. Clear to the horizon, league on league, 
the snowy floor stretched without a break—not level, but in rounded 
folds, with shallow creases between, and with here and there stately 
piles of vapoury architecture lifting themselves aloft out of the common 
plain—some near at hand, some in the middle distances, and others 
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relieving the monotony of the remote solitudes. There was little con¬ 
versation, for the impressive scene overawed speech. 1 felt like the 
I.-i.st Man, neglected of the judgment, and left pinnacled in mid-heaven, 
a forgotten relic of a vanished world. 

While the hush yet brooded, the messengers of the coming resur¬ 
rection appeared in the cast. A growing warmth suftused the horizon, 
and soon the sun emerged and looked out over the cloud-waste, 
flinging bars of ruddy light across it. staining its folds and billow-caps 
with blushes, purpling the sha<led troughs between, and glorifying the 
massy vapour-palaces and cathedrals with a wasteful splendour of all 
blendings and combinations of rich colouring. 

It was the sublimcst spectacle I ever witnessed, and I think the 
memory of it will remain with me always. 
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CHASED BY A STORM. 


CHAPTl'R XXXII. 

I STUMBLED upoH OHC cuHous char.TctcT in the island of Maui. He 
became a sore annoyance to me in the course of lime. My first 
glimpse of him was in a sort of public room in the town of Lahaina. 
He occupied a chair at the opposite side of the apartment, and sat 
eyeing our jiarty with interest for some minutes, and listening as 
critically to what we were saying as if he fancied we were talking to 
him and expecting him to rejily. I thought it very sociable in a 
stranger. Presently, in the course of conversation, I made a state¬ 
ment bearing upon the subject under discussion—and I made it with 
due modesty, for there was nothing exiraordinary about it, and it was 
only put forth in illustration of a point at issue. I had barely finished 
when this person spoke out with rapid utterance and feverish anxiety: 

“Oh, that was certainly remarkable, after a fashion, but you ought 
to have seen my chimney—you ought to have seen my chimney, sir! 
Smoke! I wish I may hang if—Mr. Jones, jw/ remember that 
chimney—you viust remember that chimney ! No, no,—I recollect, 
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now, you warn't living on lliis side of tlic ialaiul then. Dut I am 
telling you nothing but tlie truth, and I wish I may never draw another 
breath if that chimney didn't smoke so that tlie smoke actually got 
caked in it, and I had to dig it out with a pickaxe ! You may smile, 
gentlemen, but the High ShcrilT’s got a hunk of it which I dug out 
before his eyes, and so it’s perfectly easy for you to go and examine 
for yotirsclves.” 

'I'hc interruption broke up the conve-sation, wliich liad already 
begun to lag, and we presently hired some natives and an outrigger 
canoe or two, and went out to overlook a grand surf-bathing contest. 

'I'wo weeks after this, while talking in a company, I looked up and 
delected this same man boring through and through me with his 
intense eye, and noted again his twitching muscles and his feverish 
anxiety to speak. 'I'he moment I paused, he said: 

your pardon, sir, beg your pardon, but it can only be con* 
sidered remarkable when brought into strong outline by isolation. 
Sir, contrasted with a circumstance which occurred in my own expe¬ 
rience, it instantly becomes commonplace. No, not that—for I will 
not speak so discourteously of any experience in the career of a 
stranger and a gentlcman-but I am obti^ed to say that you could not, 
and you 7vould xioX ever again refer to this tree as a lar^c one, if you 
could behold, as I have, the great Yakmatack-tree, in the isKuid of 
Ounaska, Sea of K.amtchatka-a tree, sir, not one inch less than four 
hundred and fifteen feet in solid diameter!—and I wish I may die m 
a minute if it isn’t so! Oh, you needn’t look so questioning, gentle¬ 
men ; here’s old Cap Saltmarsh can say whether I know what I m 

talking about or not. I showed him the tree. ^ 

Captain Saiimarsh.—'^ Come, now, cat your anchor, lad--you‘ie 
heaving loo taut. You ptomised to show me that stunner, and I 
walketl more than eleven mile with you through the cussedest jungle 
/ ever sec, .'i-hunling for it; but the tree you showed mo finally warn’t 
03 big around as a beer-cask, and y^u know that your own self, 

Markiss.” , , , . 

« Hear the man talk 1 Of (ourse the tree was reduced that way. 

but didn’t I it ? Answer me, didn’t I ? Didn’t I sny I w.shed 

you could have seen it when / first saw it ? Wi.en you got up on 
your car and called me names, and said I bad brought you clev cn 
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miles to look at a sapling, didn’t I explain to you that all the whale* 
ships in the North Seas had been wooding off of it for more than 
twenty-seven years ? And did you s’posc the tree could last for ever^ 
cow-found it? I don’t see why you want to keep back things that 
way, and try to injure a person that’s never done^w/ any harm.” 



ELEVEN MILES TO SEE, 


Soniellow this man’s presence made me uncomfortable, and I was 
glad when a native arrived at that moment to say that Muckawow, the 
most companionable and luxurious among the rude war-chiefs of the 
IS ands, desired us to come over and help him enjoy a missionary 
whom he had found trespassing on his grounds. 

I think It was about ten days afterward that, as I finished a state¬ 
ment I was making for the instruction of a group of friends and 
acquaintances, and which made no pretence of being extraordinary, a 
familiar voice chimed instantly in on the heels of my last word, and 

fidin • ^ ^ 
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“ But, my dear sir, there was remarkable about that liorse, 

or the circumstance either—nothing in the world I 1 mean no sort 
of offence when I say it, sir, but you really do not know an) thing 
whatever about speed. Bless your heart, it you could only have seen 
my mare Margarctta ; ///ivr was a beast!—was lightning for you ! 
Trot! Trot is no name for it—she Hew! How she cou/J whirl a 
buggy along ! I started her out once, sir—Colonel Bilgewatcr, yoL 
recollect that animal perfectly well—i started her out about thirty cr 
thirty-five )ards ahead of the awfullest storm I ever saw in my life, 
and it chased us upwards of eighteen miles ! It did, by the everlast¬ 
ing hills I And I m telling you nothing but the unvarnished truth 
when I say that not one single drop of rain fell on me not a single 
drop, sir ! And I swear to it! But my dog was a-swimming behind 
the waggon all the way !” 

For a week or two I stayed mostly within doors, for I seemed to 
meet this person everywhere, and he had Ijecomc utterly hateful to 
me. But one evening I dropped in on Captain Perkins and his 
friends, and we had a sociable time. About ten o'clock 1 chanced to 
be talking about a merchant friend of mine, and without really in¬ 
tending it, the remark slipped out that he was a little mean and par¬ 
simonious about paying his workmen. Instantly, through the steam 
of a hot whisky punch, on the opposite side of the room, a remem¬ 
bered voice shot-^and for a moment I trembled on the imminent 


verge of profanity : i > 

“Oh, my dear sir, really you expose yourself when you parade t/uit 

as a* surprising circumstance. Bless your heart and hide, you are 

ignorant of the very A B C of meanness! ignorant as the unborn 

babe ! ignorant as unborn twins / You don’t know anyt/ung about it. 

It is pitiable to sec you, sir, a well-spoken and prepossessing stranger, 

making such an enormous pow-vvovv here about a subject concerning 

which ycur ignorance is perfectly humiliating ! Look me in the eye, 

If you please; look me in the eye. John James Godfrey was the son 

of poor but honest parents in the Stale of Miss.ss.ppi-boyhood friend 

of mine-bosom comrade in later years. Heaven rest h.s noble 

spirit he is gone from us now. John James Godfrey was hiru y 

the Hayblossom Mining Company in California to some blasting 

for them-thc « Incorporated C'ompany of Mean Men, the boys us< d 
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to call it. Well, one day he drilled a hole about four feet deep and 
]uit in an awful blast of powder, and was standing over it ramming it 
down with an iron crowbar about nine feet long, when the cussed 
thing struck a spark and fired the powder, and scat! away John God¬ 
frey whizzed like a sky-rocket, him and his crowbar! Well, sir, he 
kept on going up in the air higher and higher, till he didn’t look any 
bigger than a boy—and he kept going on up higher and higher, till 



LEAVING WORK. 


he didn’t look any bigger than a doll-and he kept on going up 
higher and higher, till lie didn't look any bigger than a little small bee 
—and then lie went out of sight! Presently he came in sight again, 
looking like a little small bee—and lie came along down farther and 
farther, till he looked as big as a doll again—and down farther and 
farther, till he was as big as a boy again—and farther and farther, till 
he was a full-sized man once more j and then him and his crowbar 
came a wh-izzing down and lit right exactly in the same old tracts and 
went to r-rammmg down, and r-ramming down, and r-rammmg down 
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again, just the same as if nothing had happened ! Now do you know, 
that poor cuss warn’l gone only sixteen minutes, and yet that Incor¬ 
porated Company' of Mean Men docked him for the lOjI time ! 

I said I had the headache, and so excused myself and went home. 
And on my diary I entered “another night spoiled” by this offen.sivc 
loafer. And a fervent curse was set down Milh it to keep the item 
company. And the very next day I packed up, out of all patience, 

and left the island. 

Almost from the very beginning I regarded lltal man as a liar. 

^ • 


The line of sUrs represents an interval of years. At the end of 
which time the opinion hazarded in that last sentence came to be 
gralifyingly and remarkably endorsed, and by wholly disinterested 
I>ersons. I'he man Markiss was found one morning hanging to a beam 
of his own bed-room (the doors and windows securely fastened on the 
inside), dead; and on his breast was pinned a paper m his own hand¬ 
writing begging his friends to suspect no innocent person of having 
anything to do with his death, for that it was the work of his own 
hands entirely. Yet the jury brought in the astounding verdict that 
deceased came to his death “ by liic hands of some person or persons 
unknown”! They explained that the perfectly undeviatmg consistency 
of Markiss’s character for thirty years towered aloft as colossal and 
indestructible testimony, that whatever statement he chose to make 
was entitled to insUnt and unquestioning acceptance as a//^. An 
they furthermore sUted their belief that he was not dead, and 
the strong circumstantial evidence of his own word that he dead 
-and bcseeched the coroner to delay the funeral « long 
which was done. And so in the tropical chmatc o Lahama the colhn 
stood open for seven days, and then even the loyal 1"'^ save h m j^ 
But they sat on him again, and changed their verd.c to su c.de 
induced l.y mental aberration "-iKtcause, said 

"he said he was dead, and he r.nr dettd ; and would he have told the 
truth if he had been in his right nimd ? No, sir. 



r 
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CIIAl’THR XXXni. 

Ari t R half a year’s luxurious vagrancy in ihe islands, I took shipping 
in a sailing vessel, and regretfully returned to San Francisco—a voyage 
in every way delightful, but without an inci<lent—unless lying two long 
weeks in a dead calm, eighteen hundred miles from the nearest land, 
may rank as an incident. Sciiools of whales grew so tame that day 
after day they played about the ship among the porpoises and the 
sharks without the least apparent fear of us, and we pelted them with 
eni))!)’ bottles for lack of better sport. Twenty-four hours afterward 
these bottles would be still lying on the glassy water under our noses, 
showing that the ship liad not moved out of her place in all that lime, 
'rite calm was absolutely breathless, and the surface of the sea absolutely 
witliout a wrinkle. For a whole day and part of a night we lay so 
close to another ship that had drifted to our vicinity, that tve carried 
on conversations with her passengers, introduced each other by name, 
and became pretty intimately acquainted with people we had never 
heard of before, and have never heard of since. This was the only 
.'essel we saw during the whole lonely voyage. We had fifteen 
oassengers, and to show how hard pressed they w'ere at last for occu¬ 
pation and amusement, I will mention that the gentlemen gave a good 
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part ot iheir time every day, during the calm, to tr>-ing to sit oi^ an 
empty champagne-bottle (lying on its side), and thiead a needle 
without touching their heels to the deck, or falling over; and the ladies 
sat in the shade of the mainsail, and watched the enterprise witli 
absorbing interest. We were at sea five Sundays; and yet, but for 
the almanac, we never would have known but that all the other days 
were Sundays too. 

I was home again, in San Francisco, without means and without 
employment. I tortured my brain for a saving scheme of some kind, 
and at last a public lecture occurred to me ! I sat down and wrote 
one, in a fever of hopeful anticipation. I showed it to several friends, 
but they all shook their heads. 'I'hcy said nobody would come to 
hear me, and I would make a humiliating failure of it. 1 hey said 
that as I had never spoken in puble, I would break down in the 
delivery, anyhow. I was disconsolate now. But at last an editor 
slapped me on the back and told me to “go ahead.” He said, “ lake 
the largest house in town, and charge a dollar a ticket.” 1 he audacity 
of the proposition was charming; it seemed fraught with practical 
worldly wisdom, however. 'I'hc proprietor of the several theatres 
endorsed the advice, and said I might have his handsome new opera- 
house at half price—fifty dollars. In sheer desperation I took it on 
credit, for sufTicicnt reasons. In three days I did a hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of printing and advertising, and was the most distres.scd 
and frightened creature on the Pacific co.isL I could net sleep—«ho 
could, under such circumstances? For other people there was facctious- 
ncss in the last line of my posters, but to me it was plaintive, with a 

pang when I wrote it: 

**Doors o/>€/i at-jh. The treubU will 8.” 

That line has done good service since. Showmen have borrowed 
it frequently. I have even seen it appended to a newspaper advertise¬ 
ment reminding school pupils in vacation what time next term won 
begin. As those three days of suspense dragged by, I grew more an 
more unhappy. I had sold two hundred tickets among ".y pc^ona 
friends, but I feared they might not come. My lecture, w 
seemed “humorous” to me at first, grew stea 1 y more an 
dreary, tUl not a vestige of fun seemed left; and I grieved lliat I could 
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not bring a coffin on the stage and turn the tiling into a funeral. I 
was so panic-stricken at last, that I went to three old friends, giants 
in stature, cordial by nature, and stormy-voiced, and said: 

“ This thing is going to be a failure; the joke', in it arc so dim that 
nobody will ever see them. I would like to have you sit in the parquetle, 
and help me through." 

They said they would. Then I went to the wife of a popular citizen, 
and said that if she was willing to do me a very great kindness, I would 
be glad if she and her husband would sit prominently in the left hand 
stage-box, where the whole house could see them. I explained that 
I should need help, and would turn toward her and smile, as a signal, 
wlicn I had been delivered of an obscure joke, “ And then," I added, 
“don’t wait to investigate, but respond I" 

She promised. Down the street I met a man I never had seen be¬ 
fore. He had been drinking, and was beaming with smiles and good¬ 
nature. He said t 

“ My name’s Sawyer. You don’t know me, but that don’t matter. 
I haven’t got a cent, but if you knew liow bad I wanted to laugh, 
you’d give me a ticket. Come, now, what do you say?" 

“ Is your laugh hung on a hair-trigger—that is, is it critical, or can 
you get it off easy i " 

My drawling inhrmily of speech so affected him that he laughed a 
specimen or two that struck me as being about the article I wanted, 
and I gave him a ticket, and appointed him to sit in the second 
circle, in the centre, and be responsible for that division of the house. 
I gave him minute instructions about how to detect indistinct jokes, 
and then went away, and left liim chuckling placidly over the novelty 
of the idea. 

I ate nothing on the last of the three eventful days—I only suffered. 
I had advertised that on this third day tiie box-office would be opened 
for the sale of reserved seats. I crept down to the theatre at four in 
the afternoon to see if any sales had been made. The ticket-seller 
was gone, the box-office was locked up. I had to swallow suddenly, 
or my heart wou’d have got out. “ No sales,” I said to myself; " i 
might have known it." I thought of suicide, pretended illness, flight# 
I thought of these things in earnest, for I was very miserable and 
scared. But of course I had to drive them away, and prepare to 
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meet my fate. I could not wait for half-past seven—I wanted to face 
the horror, and end it—the feeling of many a man doomed to hang, 
no doubt. I went down back streets at six o’clock, and entered the 
theatre by the back door. I stumbled my way in the dark among the 
ranks of canvas scener)', and stood on the stage. T he house was gloomy 
and silent, and its emptiness depressing. I went into the dark among 
the scenes again, and for an hour and a half gave mysell up to the 
horrors, wholly unconscious of everything else. Then I heard a mur¬ 
mur; it rose higher and higher, and ended in a crash, mingled with 
cheers. It made my hair rise, it was so close to me, and so loud. 
There was a pause, and then another; presently came a third, and 
before I well knew what I was about, I was in the middle of the 
stage, staring at a sea of faces, bewihlered by the fierce glare of the 
lights, and quaking in every limb with a terror that seemed like to 
take my life away. '1 lie house was full, aisles and all! 

The tumult in my heart and brain and legs continued a full minute 
before I could gain any command over myself. Then I recognized 
the charity and the friendliness in the faces before me, and little by 
little my fright melted away, and I began to talk. Wiihiii tlircc or 
four minutes 1 was comfortable, and even content. My three chief 
allies, with three auxiliaries, were on hand, in the parquctlc, all sitting 
together, all armed with bludgeons, and all ready to make an onslaught 
upon the feeblest joke that might show its head. And whenever a 
joke did fall, their bludgeons came down and their faces seemed to rpht 
from ear to ear; Sawyer, whose hearty countenance was seen looming 
redly in the centre of the second circle, took it up. and 
carried handsomely. Inferior jokes never fared so 
Presently I delivered a bit of serious matter with ^ 

(it was my pet), and the audience listened wnh an 
gratified me more than any ai)plause; and as 3 ,^^ 

of the clause. I happened to turn and catch Mrs. 


.vrs: 

that that honest man Sanyer " o, liule morsel 

bludgeons, they performed like pilc dnvers. y i 
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of pathos was ruined. It was taken in good faith as an intentional 
joke, and the prize one of the entertainment, and I wisely let it go 
at that. 

All the papers were kind in the morning; my appetite returned; 
I had abundance of money. All’s well that ends well. 




\ 












CIIAPTKR XXXIV. 

I LAUNCEIKD out OS a Iccturcr. now, with grciU boldness. I bad ibe 
field all to myself, for public lectures were almost an unknown com¬ 
modity in the Pacific market. 'I hey are not so rare now, I suppose. 
I took an old personal friend along to play agent for me, and for two 
or three weeks we roamed through Nevada and California, and had 
a very cheerful time of it. 'I'wo days before I lectured in Virginia 
City, two stage-coaches were robbed within two miles of the town. 
The daring act was committed just at dawn, by six masked men, who 
sprang up alongside the coaches, presented revolvers at the heads of the 
drivers and passengers, and commanded a general dismount. Every¬ 
body climbed down, and the robbers took their watches and every cent 
they had. Then they took gunpowder and blew up the express specie- 

boxes end got their contents. The leader of the robbers 
quick-spoken man, and the fame of his vigorons manner and Ins m- 

trepidity was in everybody’s mouth 

“divide” and down to Gold Hill, and lectured there, li e lecture 

Tr“dfvr”‘'wL' 
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scene of twenty midnight murders and a hundred robberies. As we 
climbed up and stepped out on tliis eminence, the Gold Hill lights 
dropped out of sight at our backs, and the night closed down gloomy 
and dismal. A sharp wind swept the place, too, and chilled our per¬ 
spiring bodies through. 

“ I tell you I don’t like this place at night,” said Mike, the agent. 

“ Well, don’t speak so loud,” I said. “ You needn’t remind any¬ 
body that we are here.” 

Just then a dim figure approached me from the direction of Virginia 
—a man, evidently. He came straight at me, and I stepped aside to 
let him pass; he stepped in the way and confronted me again. Then 
I saw that he had a mask on and was holding something in my face— 

1 heard a click-click, and recognized a revolver in dim outline. I 
pushed the barrel aside with my hand and said: 

“ Don’t! ” 

He ejaculated sharply: 

“ Your watch! Your money! ” 

I said: 

''You can have them with pleasure—but lake the pistol away from 
my face, please. It makes me shiver." 

“No remarks! Hand out your money!” 

“Certainly—I-” 

“ Put up your hands! Don’t you go for a weapon! Put ’em up I 
Higher!” 

I held them above my head. 

A pause. Then: 

“Are you going to hand out your money or not?” 

I dropped my hands to my pockets, and said: 

“ Certainly ! I— 

“Put up your hands! Do you want your head blo^vn off? 
Higher!” 

I put them above my head again. 

Another pause. 

“ Are you going to hand out your money or not! Ah-ah—again ? 
Put up your hands! By George, you want the head shot off you 
awful bad! ” 

“ Well, friend, I’m trying my best to please you. You tell me to 
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give up rny money, and wlien I reach for it you tell me to pul »ip my 

hands. If you would only- Oh, now —<)on’t: All six of you 

at me! That other man will get away while-N'ow please take 

some of those revolvers out of iny face—</«», if you pRas<-' Every 
time one of them clicks, my liver comes up into my throat ! If )ou 
have a mother—any of you—or if any of you have ever /nj.f motlier 
—or a grandmother—or a-’’ 

“ Cheese it I //7// you give up your money, or have we got to- 

There, tlrere—none of that! Put up your hands !" 

“Gentlemen—I know you are gentlemen by your-*' 

“Silence ! If you want to be facetious, young man, there arc 
times and places more fitting. This is a serious business.’’ 

“ You prick the marrow of my opinion. The funerals I have 
attended in my time were comedies compared to it. Now / 
think-” 

“ Curse your palaver ! Your money I—-your money!—your money I 
Hold !—put uj) your hands ! ” 

“Gentlemen, listen to reason. You see how 1 am situated—now 
don't put those pistols so close—I smell the powder. You see how I 
am situated. If 1 had four hands—so tliat I could hold up two 
an<I- 

“Throttle liim ! Gag him ! Kill him !” 

“ Gentlemen, r4>//V/ Nobody’s watching the other fellow. Why 

don’t some of you-Ouch! 'I'ake it away, please! Gentlemen, 

you see that I Ve got to hold up my liands, and so I can’t take out 
my money ; but if you’ll be so kind as to take it out for me, I will 
do as much for you some-” 

“ Search him, Beauregard—and slop h s jaw with a bullet, quick, 
if he wags it again. Help Beauregard, Stonewall.” 

Then three of them, with the small spry leader, adjourned to Mike, 
and fell to searching him. I was so excited that my lawless fancy 
tortured me to ask my two men all manner of facetious questions 
about their rebel brother-generals cf the South; but, considering the 
order they had received, it was but common prudence to keep still. 
When everything had been taken from me-watch, money, and a 
multitude of trifles of small value,—I supposed I was free, and for^- 
with put my cold hands into my empty pockets, and began an m- 
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oOensive jig to warm my feet and stir up some latent courage; but 
instantly all pistols were at my head, and the order came again: 

“ Be still! Put up your hands! Andthem up !’ 

They stood Mike up alongside of me, with strict orders to keep his 
hands above his head too, and then the chief highwayman said : 

“Beauregard, hide behind that boulder; Phil Sheridan, you hide 
behind that other one ; Stonewall Jackson, put yourself behind that 
sage-bush, there. Keep your pistols bearing on these fellows, and if 
they take down their hands within ten minutes, or move a single peg, 
let them have it!” 

Then three disappeared in the gloom toward the several ambushes, 
and the other three disappeared down the road toward Virginia. 

It was depressing!)' still, and miserably cold. Now, this whole 
thing was a practical joke, and the robbers were personal friends of 
ours in disguise, and twenty more lay hidden within ten feet of us 
during the whole operation, listening. Mike knew .all this, and was 
in tlie joke, but I suspected nothing of it. To me it was most un¬ 
comfortably genuine. 

When we had stood there in the middle of the road five minutes, 
like a couple of idiots, with our hands aloft, freezing to death by 
inches. Mike’s interest in the joke began to wane. He said : 

“ The time’s up now, ain’t it?” 

“ No, you keep still. Do you want to take any chances with those 
bloody savages?” 

Presently Mike said: 

“ Now the time's up, anyivay. I’m freezing.” 

“ Well, freeze. Better freeze than carry your brains home in a 
basket. Maybe the time is up, but how do loe know ?—got no watch 
to tell by. I mean to give them good measure. I calculate to stand 
here fifteen minutes or die. Don’t you move.” 

So, without knowing it, I was making one joker very sick of his 
contract. When we took our arms down at last, they were aching 
with cold and fatigue, and when we went sneaking off, the dread I 
was in that the time might not yet be up, and that we would feel 
bullets in a moment, was not sufficient to draw all my attention from 
the misery that racked my stiffened body. 

The joke of these highwaymen friends of ours was mainly a joke 
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upon themselves; for they had waited for me on the cold hill-tcp two 
full hours before I came, and there was very little fun in that; they 
were so chilled that it took them a couple of weeks to get warm 
again. Moreover, I never had a thought that they would kill me to 
get money which it was so perfectly easy to get without any such 
folly, and so they did not really frighten me bad enough to make 
their enjoyment worth the trouble they had taken. I was only afraid 
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snilled They were not smart; they ought to ha\c y 

Mghwayman, with a double-barrelled shot-gun, if they desired 

the largest share of 
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and kept my hands idle some three montlis, besides costing me quite 
a sum in doctor s bills. Since then I play no practical jokes on 
people, and generally lose my temper when one is played upon me. 

hen I returned to San Francisco, I projected a pleasure journey 
to Japan, and thence westward around the world; but a desire to sec 
home again changed my mind, and I took a berth in the steamship, 
bade good bye to the friendliest land, and liveliest, heartiest commu¬ 
nity on our continent, and came by the way of the Isthmus to New 
^ ^ ^•‘‘P that was not much of a picnic excursion, for the cholera 

broke out among us on the passage, and we buried two or three 
bodies at sea ever}' day. I found home a dreary place after my long 
absence ; for half the children I had known were now wearing 
whiskers or waterfalls, and few of the grown people I had been ac¬ 
quainted with remained at their heartlrstones prosperous and happy 
— some of them had wandered to other scenes, some were in jail, and 
the rest had been hanged. These changes touched me deeply, and I 

went away and joined the famous Quaker City European Excursion, 
and carried my tears to foreign lands. 

Thus, after seven years of vicissitudes, ended a “pleasure trip" to 

the silver mines of Nevada, which had originally been intended to 

occupy only three months. However, I usually miss my calculations 
further than that. 


ftlORAL. 


If the reader thinks he is done, now, and that this book has no 
moml to It, he .s m error. The moral ol it is this ; If you arc of any 
account, stay at home and make your way by faithful diligence : but 
you are ‘no account,” go .away from home, and then you will ySarr 
work, whether you want to or not. Thus you become ^ blessing 
to your friends by ceasing to be a nuisance to them-if the peoplf 
you go among suffer by the operation. ^ 
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'T'WO or three persons having at diflerent times intimated tliat if I 
would write an autobiography they would read it when tliey go 
leisure, I yield at last to this bended public demand, and herewith 

'“ou'rsTs^a*’nS'old house, and stretches a long way 
ouity The earliest ancestor the Twains have any reco d o was a 
bid of the family by the name of Higgins. This was in the e e^^i 
erntury when our people were living in Aberdeen, conn y of Cork 
IT I Whv it is that our long line has ever since borne the maternal 

^me except wlmn'ne of thenfnowand then took a 

an «/mr to avert foolishness), instead of ^ ^‘■'J 
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Arthoiir Twain was a man of considerable note—a solicitor on the 
higiiway in U jlliain Rufus’ time. At about the age of thirty he went 
to one ol those fine old English places of resort called Newgate, to 
see about something, and never returned again. While there he died 
suddenly, 

Augustus Twain seems to have made something of a stir about the 

year 1160 . He was as full of fun as he could be, and used to take 

his old sabre and sharpen it up, and get in a convenient place on a 

dark niglit, and stick it through people as they went by, to see them 

jump. He was a born humourist. But he got to going too fur with it; 

and the first time he was foujid stripping one of these parlies, the 

authorities removed one end of him, and put it up on a nice high 

])lace on 1 eniple Bar, where it could contemplate the people and have 

a good time. He never liked any situation so much, or stuck to it so 
long. 

l lien for the next two hundred years the family tree sliows a suc- 

ce>. ion of soldiers noble, high-spirited fellows, who always went into 

Laiilc singing, right behind the army, and always went out a-whooi> 
ing, right ahead of it. 


1 his is a scathing rebuke to old dead Froissart's poor witticism that 
our family tree never had but one limb to it, and iliat that one stuck 
out at right angles, and bore fruit winter and summer. 

Early m the fideenlh century we have Beau Twain, called “the 
Scholar.” He wrote a beautiful, beautiful hand. And lie could 
mutate anybody’s hand so closely that it was enough to make a person 
augh his head off to see iL He had infinite sport with his talent. 
But by-and bye he took a contract to break stone for a road, and the 
roughness of the work spoiled his hand. Still, he enjoyed life all the 
time he was in the stone business, which, witl^ inconsiderable inter¬ 
vals, was some forty-two years. In fact, he died in harness. During 
a nose ong ) ears he gave such satisfaction that he never was through 
Witli one contract a week till Government gave him another. He was 
a perfect pet. And he was always a favourite with his fellow-artists, 

^11 Tti of ‘heir benevolent secret society 

ferlnl r short, had a pre- 

He «.is a sore loss to h.s country. For he was so regular. 
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Some yenrs later we have tlie illustrious John Morgan I'wain. He 
came over to this country with Columbus in 149^. as a passenger. 
He appears to have been of a crusty, uncomfortable disposif.on. He 
complained of the food all the way over, and w.as always threatening 
to go ashore unless there was a change. He wanted fresh shad. 
Hardly a day passed over his head that lie did not go idling about 
the ship with his nose in the air, sneering about the commander, and 
saying he did not believe Columbus knew where he was going to, or 
had ever been there before. The memorable cry of “ I^nd ho! 
thrilled every heart in the ship but his. He gazed awhile through a 
piece of smoked glass at the pencdled line lying on the distant water, 
and then said, “ Land be hanged—it’s a raft!" 

When this questionable passenger came on board the ship, he 
brought nothing with him but an old newspaper, containing a hand* 
kerchief, marked “ 1 ). G.,” one cotton sock, marked “ L. W. C , one 
woollen one, marked “ D. F.," and a night shirt, marked “ O. M. R. 
And yet, during the voyage, lie worried more about his '* trunk,” and 
gave himself more airs about it than all the rest of the passengers put 
together. If the ship was “down by the head," and would not steer, 
he would go and move his “ trunk" further aft, and then watch the 
elTcct. If the ship was “ by the stern,” he would suggest to Columbus 
to detail some men to “shift that baggage." In storms he had to be 
gagged, because his wailings about his “trunk" made it imiiossible 
for the men to hear the orders. The man does not appear to have 
been openly charged with any gravely unbecoming thing; but it is 
noted in the ship’s log as a “curious circumstance," that albeit he 
brought his baggage on board the ship in a newspaper, he took it 
ashore in four trunks, a quecnswarc crate, and a couple of cliampagnc 
baskets. But when he came back, insinuating in an insolent, swagger¬ 
ing way tliat some of lus things were missing, and was going to search 
the other passengers’ baggage, it was too much, and they threw him 
overboard. They watched long and wonderingly for Inm to coiiy? 
up but not even r. bubble rose on llic quietly ebbing tide. But whi.e 
everyone was most absorbed in gazing over the side, and the interest 
was momentarily increasing, it was observed with, consternation that 
the vessel was adrift, and the anchor cable liangmg hinp from the bow. 
Then in the ship’s dimmed and ancient log we find this quaint note • 
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'• In lime it was discouvered y‘ >•♦ Iroblesomc passenger haddc gonne downe and got 
y» anchor, and lokc y' same and soldo it to >' dam sauvagos from y' interior, saying y‘ he 
haddc founde it, sonne of a ghun !'' 

Vet this ancestor had good and noble instincts, and it is with pride 
that we call to mind the (act that he was the first white person who 
ever interested himself in the work of elevating and civilizing our 
Indians. He built a commodious jail and put up a gallows, and to 
his dying day he claimed with satisfaction that lie had had a more 
restraining and elevating influence on the Indians than any other 
reformer that ever laboured among them. At this point the chronicle 
becomes less frank and chatty, and closes abruptly by saying that the 
old voyager went to see his gallows perform on the first white man 
ever hanged in America, and while there received injuries which ter¬ 
minated in his death. 

The great grandson of the “Reformer’' flourished in sixteen hundred 
and something, and was known in our annals as “ the old Admiral,” 
though in history he had other titles. He was long in command of 
fleets of swift vessels, well armed and manned, and did great service 
in hurrying up merchantmen. Vessels which he followed and kept his 
eagle eye on, always made good fair time across the ocean. But if a 
ship still loitered in spite of all he could do, his indignation would grow 
till he could contain himself no longer—and then he would take that 
ship home where he lived, and keep it there carefully, expecting the • 
owners to come for it, but they nevei did. And he would try to get 
the idleness and sloth out of the sailors of that ship by compelling 
them to take invigorating exercise and a bath. He called it “ walking 
a plank,” All the pupils liked it At any rate, they never found any. 
fault with it after trying it. When the owners were late coming foi 
tlieii ships, the Admiral always burned them, so that the insurance 
money should not be lost. At last this fine old tar was cut down in 
the fulness of his years and honours. And to her dying day his poor 
heartbroken widow believed that if he had been cut down fifteen 
minutes sooner he might have been resuscitated. 

Charles Henry Twain lived during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and was a zealous and distinguished missionary. He con¬ 
verted sixteen Umusand South Sea Islanders, and taught them that a 
dog-tooth necklace and a pair of spectacles was not enough clothing 
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to come to divine service in. His poor flock loved him very, very 
dearly! and when his funeral was over, llicy got U[) in a body (ai^d 
came out of the restaurant) with tears in their eyes, and saying one to 
another, that he was a good tender misjionary, and they wished they 
had some more of him. 

Pah-go-to-wah-wah-pukketekeewis (Mighty Hunter-wiih-a-Hog- 
Eye) I'wAiN adorned the middle of the eighteenth cenlur), and aided 
General Braddock with all his heart to resist the oppressor Washington. 
It was this ancestor who fired seventeen times at our Washington from 
behind a tree. So far the beautiful romantic narrative in the moral 
story-books is correct; but when that narrative goes on to say, that at 
the seventeenth round tl:e awestricken savage said solemnly that that 
man w'as being reserved by the Great Spirit for some mighty mission, 
and he dared not lift his sacrilegious rifle against him again, the 
narrative seriously impairs the integrity of history, ^\hat he did say 
was: 

“ It ain't no (hie!) no use. ’At man’s so drunk he can't stand still 
long enough for a man to hit him. 1 (hie!) I can't ’ford to fool away 
any more am’nition on him /” 

That was why he stopped at the seventeenth round, and it was a 
good plain matter-of-fact reason too, and one that easily commends 
itself to us by the eloquent persuasive flavour of probability there is 


about it. 

I always enjoyed the story-book narrative, but I fell a marring mis 
giving that every Indian at Braddock’s Defeat who fned at a so ler a 
couple of times {two easily grows to seventeen in a ceritur)h 
missed him, jumped to the conclusion that the Great 
serving that soldier for some grand mission; and so I some ow c. 
that the only reason why Washington’s case is remembered and the 
others forgotten is, that in his the prophecy came true, an 
the others it didn’t There are not books enough on earth . 

the record of tlie prophecies Indians and other „.cord of 

have ,na.U; but one may carry in his overcoat pockets the record of 

all the prophecies that have been fulfillc.1. 

I will remark here, in passing, that certain “■'“f f 
thoroughly well known in history by their aliases, that 0 

it to b^vorth whUe to dweU upon them, or even menuon them m 
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order of iheir birth. Among these may be mentioned Richard BrinS* 
LEV Twain, alias Guy I'awkcs ; John Wt:NTWOR i H Twain, alias Six* 
teen string Jack; William Hooauth Twain, (7 //<w Jack Sheppard; 
Ananias Twain, f7//<rx Baron Munchausen; John George Twain, 
alias Captain Kydd ; and then there are George Francis Train, 'roin 
Pepper, Nebuchadnezzar, and Balaam’s Ass—tliey all belong to our 
family, but to a branch of it somewliat distantly removed from tlte 
honourable direct line—in fact, a collateral branch, whose members 
chietl) differ from the ancient slock in that, in order to acquire the 
notoriety we liave always yearned and hungered for, they have got 
into a low way of going to jail instead of gelling hanged 

It is not well, when writing an autobiography, to follow your ancestry 
down too close to your own time—it is safest to speak only vaguely of 
your great-grandfather, and then skip from there to yourself, which I 
now do. 

I was bom without teeth—and there Richard III. had the advan¬ 
tage of me; but I was born without a humpback likewise, and there 
I had the advantage of him. My parents were neither very poor nor 
conspicuously honest. 

But now a thought occurs to me. My own history would really 
seem so tame contrasted with that of my ancestors, tliat it is simply 
wisdom to leave it unwritten until I am hanged. If some other bio¬ 
graphies I have read had stopped with the ancestry until a like event 
had occurred, it would have been a felicitous thing for the reading 
public. How does it strike you / 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF MORMON HISTORY. 

Mormonism is only about forty years old. but its career has lK;cn full of slir and 
Adventure from the iK-ginning. and is likely to remain so to the end. Its a<lherenis have 
l)een hunted an<l houndctl from one end of the eoiintr>- to the other, and the result is 
that for years they have hated all ''Gentiles'' imli'criminately and \silh all their might. 
Joseph Smith, the finder of the Book of Mormon and founder of the religion, was 
driven from State to State with his mysterious coppcrpl.tles anti the tniraeuloiis stones 
he rratl their inscriptions with. Fin.ally he instituletl his '• Church in Ohio, and 
Brigham Young joined it The neighbours Ix-gan to j>ersccutc. and apostasy com¬ 
menced. Brigham held to the faith and worked hartl. He arrested desertion. He tlid 
more—he addetl converts in the midst of the trouble. He rose in favour anti imixirtancc 
with the brethren. He was made one of the Twelve Apostles of the Church. He 
shortly fought his way to a higher post and .a more powerful—President of the Iwcive, 
The neighbours rose up and drove the Nfomions otit of Ohio, and they settled in 
Missouri. Brigham went with them. The Missourians drove thenj out. and they 
retreated to Nauvoo. Illinois. 'ITtey pros|Kre<l there, and built a temple which made 
some pretensions to architectural gr.ice. and .achieved some celebrity in a section of 
country where a brick Court-house with a tin dome and a cupola on it w.as contcmplate<l 
with reverential awe. But the Nformons were b.<dgeretl and harrietl again by their 
neighbours. All the proclamations Joseph Smith could issue denouncing (lolyg.amy 
and repudiating it as utterly anli-Mormon were of no avail; the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. on both sides of the Mississippi, claimed that polygamy was pracUsc<l by 
the Mormons, and not only polygamy but .a little of everything that was bad. Ilrigham 
returned from a mission to EngUnd, where he had csuablislicd a Mormon newspajKr. 
and he brought back with him several bundresl converts to his prc,aching. His innuencc 
among the brethren augmented with every move he made. Finally Nauvoo was invaded 
by the Missouri and Illinois Gentiles, and Joseph Smith kil1c<l. A Mormon nnincd 
Rigdon assumed the Presidency of the Mormon Church and Government, in mit i s 
place, and even tried his hand at a prophecy or two. But a greater than he was at am . 
Brigham scircrl the advanbigc of the hour, and without other authority than 
brain and nerve and will, hurled Rigdon from his high place and occupi tt 
He did more. He Launched an elaborate curse at Rigdon and his disciples: and he 

pronounced Rigdon’s "prophecies” emanations from the devil, and cm « y lao 

the false prophet over to the buffetings of SaUn for a thousand years ^ 

longest term evcrinllictcd in Illinois. The people recognized their master. ^ ' 

way elected Brigham Young President by a prodigious ^^ich no 

In iheir devoUon to him from that day to this. Brigham had 

other prominent Mormon has probably ever possessed. He r«ogn.zed 

move .0 the wilderness than moved. By his command the 

their meagre effect,, turned their backs upon their homes and their faces toward the 
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wiltlcmcss. And on a biller niglit in February filed in sorrowful procession across the 
frozen ^iississippi. lighted on their wny by (he glnre from their burning temple, whose 
sacred furniture their own hands had fired! They camped, scvcml days aftenvard, on 
the western verge of Iowa, and poverty, want, hunger, cold, sickness, grief, and perse* 
cution did their work, and many succumbed and died—martyrs, fair and true, whatever 
else they might have been. 1 wo years the remnant remained there, while Brigham 
and a small party crossed the country and founded Great Sail Lake City, purposely 
choosing a land which was outside thr eivn/rshiftind jurisdiction of the hated Auurican 
fta/ion. Note that. 1 his was in 1847. Brigham moved his people there and got them 
settled just in time to see disaster fall again. For the war closed, and Mexico ceded 
Brigham’s refuge to the enemy—the United Slates ! In 1849 the Mormons organized a 
'‘free and independent" Government, and erected the "State of Deseret," with Brigham 
Young as its head. But the very next year Congress deliberately snubbed it, and created 
the "Territory of Uuh" out of the same accumulation of mountains, sage-brush, alkali, 
and general desolation,—but made Brigham Governor of it Then for years the enor¬ 
mous migration across the plains to California poured through the land of the Mormons* 
and yet the Church remained staunch and true to its lord and master. Neither hunger, 
thirst, poverty, grief, hatred, contempt, nor persecution could drive the Mormons from 
their faith or their allegiance ; and even the thirst for gold, which gleaned the flower of 
the youth and strength of many nations. v*as not able to entice them \ That was the 
final test. An experiment that could survive that was an experiment with some substance 
to it somewhere. 

Great Salt 1 -akc City throve finely, and so did Ulahl One of the last things which 
Brigham Young had done before leaving Iowa was to appear in the pulpit dressed to 
personate the worshipped and lamented prophet Smith, and confer the prophetic 
succession, xvith all its dignities, emoluments, and authorities, upon " President Brigham 
Young!" The people accepted the pious fraud with the maddest enthusiasm, and 
Brigham's power was sealed and secured for all time. Within five years afterxvard he 
openly added polygamy to the tenets of the Church, by authority of a "revelation** 
which he pretended had been received nine years before by Joseph Smith, albeit Joseph 
1$ amply on record as denouncing polygamy to the d«iy of his death. 

Now WAS Brigham become a second Andrew Johnson in the small beginning and 
steady progress of his official grandeur. He had sensed successively as a disaple in 
the ranks, home missionary*, foreign missionary, editor and publisher, Apostle. President 
of the Board of Apostles, President of all Mormondom, civil and ecclesiastical, successor 
to the great Joseph by the will of Heaven, " prophet,** "seer," " revelalor.** There 
WAS but one dignity higher which he rou/d aspire to, nnd he reached out modestly and 
took that—he proclaimed himself a God! 

He claims that he is to have a heaven of his own hereafter, and that he will be its 
God, and his wives and children its goddesses, princes, and princesses. Into it all 
faithful Mormons will be admitted, with Ihetr families, and will take rank and conse¬ 
quence according to the number of their wives and children. If a disciple dies before 
he has had time to accumulate enough wives and children to enable him to be respect¬ 
able in the next world, any friend can marry a few wives and raise a few childten for 
him after he is dead^ and they arc duly credited to his account, and his hcatenly status 
advanced accordingly. 

l-et it 1^9 bQrne in ipind diat tht majority of the Monpops have plways been ignorant 
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simple, of an inferior order of inlcllcct. unacqiuintecl with the world and its wa) • . and 
Icl il borne in mind ihat the wives of these Mormons arc necessarily after the s.*tmc 
pattern, and their children likely to \k fit representatives of such n conjunction : and 
then let it tx* remembered that f*^r forty ytars these creatures have l)ccn driven, driven, 
driven, relentlessly, and moWxrd, l)catcn, and shot down ; cursed, despised, expatriated : 
banished to a remote desert. hither they journeyed, gaunt with famine and desense, 
disturbing the ancient solitudes with their lamentations, and marking the long way v ith 
graves of their dead—and all because they were simply trying to hve and worship (jo<I 
in the way which thry l)clieved with all their hearts and souls to Iw the tnie one. I-ei 
all these things t>c l>ornc in mind, and then it will not l>c hard to account for the deathless 
haired which the Mormons lx*ar our i>eoplc and our (Government. 

That haired ha.s “fed fat its ancient gnidge'* ever since Mormon Utah developed into 
a sclf*supporling realm, and the C*hurch waxed rich anti strong. Brigham as l errilorial 
Governor made it plain that Nformor^dom was for the Mormons. I'he Uniltxl Stales 
tried to rectify all that by appointing Territorial officers from New iCngland and other 
anli*Nformon localities, but Hrigham prepareil to n>.tke ilicir cnimneo into his dominions 
chfitcuh. Three thousand United States troops had to go across the plains and pul 
these gentlemen in oftkv. And after they were in office they were as helpless as so many 
Stone images. 'I hey made laws which nolx>dy minded, and which could not l>c c\ccutofl. 
'rhe Fc<Jeral judges opened Court in a land filled with crime and violence, and s.il as 
holicLay spectacles for insolent crowds to gaiJC at. for there was nothing to try. nothing 
to do, nothing on the dockets 1 And j( a Gentile brought a suit, the Mormon jury would 
do just as it plcnscfl about bringuig in a serdict : and when the judgment of the C ourt 
was rendered, no Mormon cared for it and no officer could execute iL Our Brcsidenls 
shipped one cargo of officials after another to Utah, but the result was always the stinc: 
they sat in a blight for awhile, they fairly foisted on scowls and insujts day by day, they 
saw every attempt to do their official duties find its reward in darker and darker looks, 
anti in secret threats and svarnings of a more and more dismal nature, and at last tliey 
either succumbed, and l>ecamc despised tools and toys of the Mormons, or got scarofl 
and disconifitcrl l>cyond all endurance and left the '1 erritory. If a brave officer kept 
on courageously till liis pluck was proven, some pliant Buchanan or Bierce would remove 
him and appoint a stick in his place. In 1857 General Harney came very near Ixing 
appointed Governor of Uuh. And so it came very near l>cing Harney Governor, and 
Cradlcbaugh judge !—two men who never had any idea of fear further than the sort of 
murky comprehension of it which they were enabled to gather from the dictionary. 
Simply (if for nothing else) for the variety they would have made in a rather monotonous 
history of Federal servility and helplessness, it is a pity they were not fated to hold office 
together in Utah. 

Up to the date of our visit to Uuh. such had l>cen the Tcmlona! record. Hie 
Territorial Government cstablishctl there bad been a hopeless failure, and Brigham 
Young wiis the only real power in the land. He was an absolute monarch-a monarch 
who defied our President, a monarch who laughed at our armies when they camped 
about his capiuJ. a monarch who received without emouon the news that the august 
Congress of the United Stales had enacted a solemn law against polygamy, and then 
went forth calmly and married twenty-five or thirty more wives. 
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THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. 

The persecutions which the Mormons suffered so long—and which they consider they 
still suffer in not being allowed to govern themselves—they have endeavoured and are 
still cnde4avouring to repay. The now almost forgotten "Mountain Nfcadows massacre** 
was their work. It was very famous in its day. The whole United Slates rang with its 
horrors. A few items will refresh the reader*s memory. A great emigrant irain from 
Missouri and Arkansas passed through Salt Lake City, and a few disaffected Mormons 
joined it for the sake of the strong protection it afforded for their escape. In that 
matter lay sufficient cause for hot retaliation by the Mormon chiefs. Besides, these one 
hundred and forty^five or one hundred and fifty unsuspecting emigrants being in pari 
from Arkansas, where a noted Mormon missionary had lately been killed, and in part 
from Missouri, a State rcmcmlicrcd with execrations as a hitter persecutor of the saints 
when they were few and poor and friendless, here were substantial additional grounds 
for lack of love for these wayfarers. And finally, this train was rich, very rich, in cattle^ 
horses, mules, and other projwty; and how could the Mormons consistenily keep up 
their coveted resemblance to the Israciitish tribes and not seize the “ spoil** of an enemy 
when the Lord had so manifestly "delivered it into their hand"? 

Wherefore, according to Mrs. C. V. Waite's entertaining book, ••The Mormon 
Prophet," it transpired that— 

"A 'revelation' from Brigham Young, as Great Grand Archee or God, was dis* 
patched to President J. C. Haight, Bishop Higbee. and J. D. Lee (adopted son of 
Brigham), commanding them to raise all the forces they could muster and trust, follow 
those cursed Gentiles (so read the reveUtion). attack them disguised as Indians, and with 
the arrows of the Almighty make a clean sweep of them, and leave none to tell the talej 
and if they needed any assistance they were commanded to hire the Indians as their 
allies, promising them a share of the booty. Tliey were to be neither slothful nor 
negligent in their duty, and to be punctual in sending the teams back to him before 
winter set in, for this was the mandate of Almighty God.** 

The command of the ••revelation** was faithfully obeyed, A large party of Mormons* 
painted and tricked out as Indians, overtook the train of emigrant waggons some three 
hundred miles south of Salt Lake City, and made an attack, Bui the emigrants threw 
up carUnvorks, made foriresses of their waggons, and defended themselves gallantly and 
successfully for five days. Your Missouri or Arkansas gentleman is not much afraid of 
the sort of scurvy apologies for •• Indians** which the southern part of Utah affords. 
He would stand up and fight five hundred of them. 

At the end of the five days the Mormons tried military strategy. They retired to the 
upper end of the '• Meadows/* resumed civilized apparel, washed off their paint,and 
then, heavily armed, drove down in waggons to the beleagured emigrants, bearing a flag 
of trace 1 When the emigrants saw white men coming, they threw down their guns an4 
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welcomed them with cheer after cheer, An^l, all unconscious of the poetry* of it, no 
doubt, they lifted a little chihl aloft, drcssctl in while, in answer to the flag of tnicc. 

The leaders of the timely white '* deliverers'* were President Haight and Ilishop 
John D. lyce, of the Mormon Church. Nfr. Cmdicbaugli, who served a term as u 
Federal judge in Utah, an<l afterward was sent to Congress from Nevada, iclU in a 
speech delivered in Congress how these leaders next procccdcil: 

I'hcy professed to boon good terms with the Indians, and represented them as 
b«*ing very mad. They al o proposed to intcrcctlc and settle the matter with the 
Indians. After several hours parley they, having (app^rrcntl)) visited the Indians, gave 
the uHimntum of the savages; which was, that the emigrants should march out of their 
c;unp, leaving everything bchin<l them, even their guns II w.\s promised by (he Mor¬ 
mon bishops that (hey wouhl bring a force and guard the emigrants back to the settle¬ 
ments. 'Phe terms were agreed to, the emigrants being doirous of stving the lives of 
their families. l*hc Mormons retired, and subsequently appeared with thirty or forty 
armcHl men. I'hc emigrants were marched out, the women and chihircn in front and 
the men iKhind, the Momion guard being in the rear. W hen they had marched in ihis 
way al>out a mile, at a given signal the slaughter commenced. The men were almost 
all shot down at the first fire from the guard. Two only cscai>cd. who tied to the 
desert, and w'crc followed one hundred ancl fifty miles l>cforc they were overtaken and 
slaughtered. The women and children ran on two or three hundred yards farther, 
when they were overtaken and, with the aid of the Imlians, they were slaughtered. 
Seventeen individaals only of all the emigrant fxirty were sparc<l. and they wrre little 
children, the eldest of them being only seven years old. 'I hus. on the lolh day of Sep- 
tcml>cr, 1857, was consummated one of the most cruel, cowardly, anti bloody murders 
known in our history. 

The number of persons butchered by the Mormons on this occasion was hufiJrtii 


and fwnty. 

With unheard-of temerity Judge Cmdlebaugh oi)encd his Court and proceeded to make 
Mormondom answer for the massacre. And what a spectacle it must have been to see 
this grim veteran, solitary and alone in his pride and pluck, glowering down on his 
.\fomion jury and Mormon auditory, deriding them by turns, and by turns " breathing 


ihrealenings and slaughter." 

An editorial in the Territ-^ial EhterfrUe of that day says of him and of the occasion: 

‘•He spoke and acted with the fearlessness and resolution of a Jackson; but the 
iury failed to indict, or even report on the cliargcs. while threats of violence were hc.\rd 
in every quarter, and an attick on the U.S. troops intimated, if he persisted m hiscourse. 

••Finding ilut nothing could be done with the Juries, they were discharged with a 
scathing rebuke from the judge. Anri then, sitting as a committing magistrate, ht 
task alont. tie examined witnesses, made arrests m 
created a conslcmalfon in the camps of the saints greater than .any ^ ^ „ 

ncssed before since Mormondom was bom. Al last accounts temfied cldere 
w^ecamping to save their necks; and developments of the most startling ^^arac 
were Ling Ldc. implicaiing .l.n hlgh.^. Chnrd, dign.Urics in thn mnnp nmrdom nnd 
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citizens, together with occasion to ttsc them. But Cuinming was the Federal Governor, 
and he, under acuriotis pretence of impartiality, sought to screen the Mormons from 
the demands of justice. On one occasion he even went so far as to publish his protest 
against the use of the U.S. troops in .aid of Cradlclvaugh's proceedings. 

Mrs. C. V. W.aitc closes her interesting detail of the great massacre with the following 
remark and accompanying summary of the testimony—and the summary is concise, 
accurate, and reliable: 


•• For the benefit of those who maystill l)c disposed to doubt the guilt of Young and 
his Mormons in this transaction, the testimony is here collated, and circumstances given 
which go not merely to implicate but to fasten conviction upon them by 'confirmations 
strong as proofs of Holy Writ.’ 

"r. The evidence of Mormons themselves engaged in the anr.iir. as shown by the 
statements of Judge Cradleb.iugh and Deputy U.S. Marslml Rodgers. 

"2. The failure of Brigham Young to embody any account of it in his Report as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. Also his failure to make any allusion to il whatever 
from the pulpit, until several years after the occurrence. 


"3. The flight to the mountains of men high in authority In the Mormon Church 
and State, when this aflf.ur w.as brought to the ordeal of a judicial investigation. 

4. The failure of the Desrrtt News, the Church organ, and the only paper then 
published m the Territory, to notice the m.issacrc until several months aftenvard, and 
then only to deny that Mormons were engaged in it 

5. The testimony of the children saved from the massacre. 

'■6. The chiUl^rcn and the property of the emigrants found in possession of the 
Mormons, and that possession traced back to the very day after the massacre 

7. The statements of Indians in the neighbourhood of the scene of the massacre: 
^ese statements arc shown, not only by Cradlebaugh and Rodgers, but by a number of 

fo h^Tereito^^^ Superintendent of Indian Affairs 

ndHns. ’ statements freely and frequently m.idc by the 


•■8. The testimony of R. P. Campbell. Capt. and Dmgoons 
spring of 1859 to Santa Clara, to protect travellers on the road 
inquire Jo»<? iedian depredations." 


. who was sent in the 
to California, and to 
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CONCERNING A FRIGHTFUL ASSASSINATION THAT WAS 

NEVER CONSUMMATED. 

[If ever there was a hnrrulcss man it is Conrad Wiegand. of Gold Hill, Nevada. If 
over (here was a gentle spirit th.at thought itself unfired gunpowder and latent ruin, it 
is Conrad Wicgand. If ever there was an oyster that fancied itself a whale; or a 
Jack-o'-lantem, confined to a swamp, that fancied itself a planet with a billion-mile orbit; 
or a summer zeph) r that deemed itself a hurricane, it is Conrad Wiegand. T hcrcforc. 
what wonder is it that when he says a thing he thinks the world listens; that when he 
does a thing the world stands still to look; and that when he suffers there is a convul¬ 
sion of nature? When I met Conrad he was •'Superintendent of the Gold Hill Assay 
Office and he was not only its superintendent, but its entire force. And he was a 
street preacher, too, with a mongrel religion of his own invention, whereby he expected 
to regenerate the universe. This was years ago. Here latterly he has entered journalism; 
and his journalism is what it might be expected to be—colossal to ear, but pigmy to tbe 
eye. It is extravagant grandiloquence confined to a newspaper about the size of a ilouble 
letter sheet He doubtless edits, sets the type, and prints his i>ai>cr all alone ; but be 
delights to speak of the concern as if it occupies a block, and employs a thousand men. 

[Something less than two )cars ago Conrad assailed several people mercilessly in his 
little PeefU't 'Iribunt, and got himself into trouble. Straightway he airs the affair in 
the T<rrilorial Enltrfrise. in a communication over his own signature, and I propose 
to reproduce it here, in all its native simplicity and more ilian human candour, l^ng 
ns it is, it is well worth reading, for it is the richest specimen of journalistic literature 
the history of America can furnish, perhaps.] 

From the Territoriat Eniirfirisf. Jan. 20. 1870. 

A SEEMING PLOT FOR ASSASSINATION MISCARRIED. 


To TiiK Editor of the "Enterprise.'*—M onths ago, when Mr. Suiro Inadcn- 
.ally exposed mining management on the Comstock, and among others rou^ me to 
irotcsi ngainst its continuance, in great kindness you warned me that any atlcrnpi by 
>ublicalions. by public meetings, and by legislaUvc action, aimed at the 
,:^:ic minmg^^iU in Storey County, must enUyl u,x,n me 

mrden of all lU costs, (c) personal violence, and if my purpose were persisted in. Uieu 
J) assassination, and after all noiliing would be effected. 


. YOU* PROPHECY FULFiLLINOi 

In part n. )Our proph«i« ha.n b«n Inl/illnd. lot W assaying, whici, ,vaj 
,d?aufndS"o In U.. d»M Hill Assay Office (af wWch I am sapcnmcadenl), la 
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cjiicncc of my publicalioiis. lias been taken elsewhere, so the president of one of the 
cumpaiiies Jissiircs me. With no reason aligned, other work has been Liken away. 
\\ ith but one or t\io important c.vceplions. our assay business now consists simply of 
the gUauings of the vicinity. (/) Though my own personal donations to the People's 
7'/7<^tfw.\ssociaiion have already exceeded $1,500. outside of our own numbers we have 
received (in money) less than $300 as contributions and subscriptions for the joumaL 
(I'l (.)ii 1 luirsd.iy last, on the main street in Gold Mill, near noon, with neither warning 
nor cause assigned, by a iwwerful blow I was felled to'the ground, and while down I 
was kicked by a man who it would seem bad been led to hclieie that I had spoken 
dcrogatorily of him. IJy whom he was so induced to believe I am as yet unable to say. 
On Saturday last I was again assailed and beaten by a man who first informed me why 
he rlid so. and who persisted in making his .assault even after the erroneous impression 
under whicli he tiho was at first labouring had been clearly and repeatedly pointed ou^ 
'1‘his same man, after failing through intimidation to elicit from me the names of our 
editorial contributors, against giving which he knew me to be pledged, beat himself 
weary upon me w ith a raw hide. 1 not resisting, and then pantingly threatened me with 
permanent disfiguring mayhem, if ever again I should introduce his name into print. 
:in<l who hut a few mimites Iwforc his .attack upon me assured me that the only reason 

w on Wednesday evening last (at which time the 

I foply Jnhunt was issued) w.as, that he deems me only half-witted, and be it remem* 

Hired the very next morning I «..rr knocked down and kicked by a man who seemed to 
be prepared for flight. 

\_fle sees doom impendiu^A 


WHEN WII.L THE CIRCLE JOIN? 

How long before the whole of your prophecy will be fulfilled 1 cannot s.iy. but under 
(he shadow of so much fulfilment in so short a lime, and with such threats from a man 
10 IS one of I he most prominent exponents of the San Francisco mining ring staring 
me and this whole cominuniiy defiantly in the face, and poi»li»^ to a compleUon of 

rrhc^rofih"’ communication is the last 1 shall ever 

write for the I re^. especially when a sense alike of personal self-respect, of duty to this 

‘he spirit of 

ti™ nt^2 ?h " >°^dly tli.an love of life itself, to Llare 

ZZTo Jsl ^ President of the YeUow 

dutl^ LcTnt ■ *■' ^ name of his partially 

I \^H r 1^1 in this l.asl mar^■cIlous assault is no other than PHILIP 

L\ NCH. Ldiior and Proprietor of the Gold HiU Ne^vs. 

tioon“ o!i"v'a eliml! ‘‘“'V'T"! J°hn B. Winters on Saturday after. 

deZe c,L,.u ^ to afford your readers, so much do 1 

under natural and ^ “"ons niisuike of any one. man or woman, committed 

the time and in view of ' P-tssion, in riew of his great apparent excitement at 

that he himself has soZ^ exDos^ri! before exposing him, were it not 

town that he ha<; hors«.»,i • ^ matter ns to make it the common talk of the 

in connection liccd to be !dsZr rite 

be also, or silence on my part would seem More than singular, and 
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with many would be proof either that I was conscious of some unworthy aim in publishing 
the article, or else that my non-combatant ■' principles are but a convenient cI0.1L: alike 
of physical .and moral cowardice. I therefero shall try to present .i graphic but truthful 
picture of this whole aftair, but shall forbear all comments, presuming th.ii the editors 
of our own journal, if others do not. will spc.Uc freely and fitiinglv u|x>n this subject in 
our next number, whether I shall then be de.,d or living, for ii.y di-ath will not stop, 
though it may <.us|K'IuJ. the public:ilion of the Tni-une. 

{The “non-combatjut" ttuks to frinfifle. but toiei a frieu.i or f.iv c/o con- 

vfntrnfly sfriyr,] 


TJIE SKTe 

On Saturday inoniinR John R. Winters Mrnt verbal word to the Gold HiU Assay Office 
that he desired to see nic at the Yellow Jacket Office* t hough such a request slnick me 
as decidedly cool in view of his own recent discourtesies to me there alike as a publisher 
and as a stockholder in the Yellow Jacket mine, and though it scejiK«<l to tnc more like 
a summons tlian thccourtcou> request by one gciiileman to another fora favour, hoping 
that sonic conference with Sharon looking to the l>ettcrment of mining matters in Nevada 
might arise from it, I fell strongly inclined to overlook what w as simply an 

ocrsjght in courtesy. Rut as then it had only been two d.ays since I )ku1 l>oen bruised 
and Ijealen under a hasty and false appn-hension of facts, my caution was somewhat 
aroused. Moreover I remembered sensitively his contemptuousness of manner to me 
at my last interview in his office. 1 therefore felt it ncvdful, if I went at all, to go 
accompanied by a friend whom he woiihl not dare to treat with incivility, and whose 
presence with me miglit secure cxomjnion from insult. Accordingly I a.sked a ncighlx^ur 
to accompli ny me. 


THE TKAP ALSIUST DETEtTElX 

Although I was not then aware of this fad. it would seem that previous to my request 
this same neighbour had heard I>r. Zibriskie sLite publicly in a saloon that Mr. W inters 
had told him he had decided either to kill or to horsewhip me. but had not finally 
decided on which. My neiglibour, therefore, felt unwilling to go down with me until 
he had Jfrj/ called on Mr. Winters alone. He therefore (xtid him a visit. From that 
interview he assured me that he g;! the red the impression that he did not believe 1 would 
have any difficulty with Mr. W^lntcrs, and that he (W'jiitcrs) would call on me at four 
o'clock in rtiy own office. 


SIV OtVK nit EC AUTfO.NS. 

As Sheriff Cummings was in Gold Hill that afternoon, and as I dcsirctl to converse 
with him about the previous assault, 1 invited him to my office, and he came. Although 
a hoif-hour had passed beyond four o'clock, Mr. Winters had not called, and we lK)th of 
us began preparing to go home. Just then Philip Lynch, publisher of the GtAJ tiill 
News, come In and said, blandly and cheerily, os if bringing good news, ** Hello I John 
B. Winters wants to see you.** 

1 replied, Indeed 1 Wliy, be scot me word tliat he would call oii me hert this after* 
noon at four o'clock.** 

** Oh, wcU| it don't do to be too ceremonious Just now: he's In my office, and that will 
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(io ns well. Come on in, Winters wants to consult with you alone; he's got SOmethine 
to .^ly lo you." 

I hough slightly uneasy at this change of programme, yet believing that in an editor's 
house 1 ought to be safe, and anyhow that I would be within hail of the street. I 
iHirneclly and but partially whispered my dim apprehensions to Mr. Cummings, and 
a-ked him if he would not keep near enough to hear my voice in case 1 should call. 

0 conseiued to do so while waiting for some other parties, and lo come in if he heard 
my voice, or tlionght I had need of protection. 

On reaching the editorial p.art of the office, whicl. viewed from the street is dark, 
did not sec Mr. W inters, and again my misgivings arose. H.ad I paused long enough 

Cummings in ; but as Lynch went 
stairs he said, Thn way. W.egand ; it's best to be private." or some such remark. 

m Meo m"' >■« “ « favour to 

of a Vi n n T Of ^luelling ground, or at the head 

calrf^rr^iTa^'lr'*''' «fnts. which I never do or will 

carry . unless .as a soldier in war. or unless I should yet come to feel 1 must ficht a duel 

o(Anfctssary vigilance committee: but by following I 

Traps commonly arc not set for hHeioJenee. 
y/is body-guard is shut out. ] 

TIIK TRAP INSIDE. 

S5-31-S5=S£= 

raw or disguised ; for from it with hotf n purposes of murder, 

that I fouid not be heard by Sheriff Cum^ closed, when loo late. I saw 

BY FORfK T eL-n \ hcriff Cummings, and from it. BY VIOLENCE AND 

should be exasperated to the Doint nf-> i- \i ^^ Pf°'cfbially e.xcitable man 

conscience and ^yTs wllkno™ ^ by his 

be compelled to testify that he saw Gen Jo^n^B WhV°"^k^n r 

defence. " But I am going too fast. ^ ^ Conrad Wiegand in ' ‘self- 


OUft HOST. 

“r 

11.0 bulk of whai tmnspimd On en '* “™il«blc only ns lo 

one corner of 11,a roZ Mr °,„T 2 invi.od lo a .<;. nenr 

■tove eomo bare ,o exae. of you a reiraeUon, in b^ek and of ibose damn. 
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ably false charges which >ou have preferreU against ii.e in that-imfamous 

lying sheet of vours, and you must declare younM.lf iheir author, that you publishcxl them 
knowing them to \k false, and that your motives were malicious, ’ 

Hold. Mr. Winters! Your language is insulting, and )our demand an enormity. 
I trust 1 was not invited here cither to be insulted or coerced. I 5uj)f)o>c«l my-urif here 
hy invitAtioii of Mr. Lynch, ai your rsWjucsi/* 

• Nor did 1 come here to in^iiU you. 1 h.ivc alrca<<y ioUl jou I am here for a very 
cJiflcrenl purpose. " 

** Net your lanyiugc Aas fxen ofrcnii\c. an<i even now shows strong cxcilonu-nt. If 
ia^iih is rejxratotl I shall rithor leave ilic room or call in Shenfl'Cununings, uhoni I jui»t 
left sunchng and \^aiung for n»c outside the door." 

No. you won't, sjr I You may just as well understand it at once as not //vr^ you 
ore. my man. and I II tell you why. Months ago you put your projH.’rty out of your 
hands. bo;isting that you did so 10 esenfk? losing a on proscciiiion for IiIk?!. ' 

It is true ih'it 1 did convert all my immovable properly into personal projK;rty. such 
as I could trust safely to others, and chiefly to csuipc ruin through possible hbcl suits.'* 
•' \'cry good, sir. Having placed yourself Ixryoiul the jxalc of the Ltw, Othi h/lp 
your suut if you DON X' make precisely such a rcimetion as I have demanded. 1 ve 

got you now, and by-before you am gel out of this room you 'vc^v/ to both write 

and sign precisely the retraction I tuve demanded, and before you go. aoyhow^)OU 

- — lowdived lying — —, 1 *11 tench you what />frsouj{ responsibility is 

outiid€ oi the law; and. by . Sheriff Cummings and all the friends you're got m 
the world besides can t save you, )cu ■ — , etc.! A\». sir. I in Ailon^ now. and 

1 *rn yrtpared to be shot dow n just here and now* ntthcr than be vilified by you as I 
have been, and suffer you to escifK* me after publishing those clurgcs, not only here 
where lam known and uiiivcrscdly respected, but where 1 am tio( {personally known and 
may be injured.** 

1 confess this speech, with its terrible and but too plainly huytUJ threat of killing me 
if 1 did not sign the paper he demanded, terrified me. es|iccully as 1 saw he was working 
himself up to the highest possible pitch of {passion, and instinct told me that any reply 
other than one of seeming concession to his demands would only )>c fuel to a raging fire, 
so I replied. ••Well, if 1 'veto sign——,** and then I pausc<l some time. Resuming, 

1 said, •' But, Mr. W'inlers. you arc greatly excited. Besides, 1 see you arc Labouring 
under a loul mi?>appfchensioJi. It is your duty not to inllaine but to ctlm yourself. 1 
am prepared to show* you. if you will only point out the article that you allude to. that 
you regard as •charges* what no calm and logical mind has any right to regard as suclu 
Shaw me the charges, and I will try.at all events; and if it becomes plain that no 
charges have been preferred, then plainly there can be nothing to retract, and no one 
could rightly urge you to demand a retraction. You should beware of making so serious 
a mistake, for however hv$i€st a man may be, every one is liable to misapprehend. 
Ikrsides. you tliat /am the author of some certain article which you have not 

pointed out. It is hasty to do so.'* 

He then pointed to some numbered paragraphs in a rr/#///r/article, headed •• What's 
the Mailer with Vellow Jacket?** saying. '• That's what I refer to.'* 

To gain time for general rcIlcctioD and resolution, I took up the paper and looked it 
over for awhile, he remaining silent and. ns I hoped, cooling. I then resumed, saying. 

- As I siippoicd. I do not adtsut leaving written that article, nor have you any right to 
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nssutfu so impori.^nl a and then l)ase important action upon your assumpdon. 

You might deeply regret it aflcnwards. In my published Address to the People, I noli* 
.led the world that no inforn\ation as to the autliorship of any article ^TOuId be given 
without the consent ol the writer, I therefore cannot honourably tell you w/io wrote 
that article, nor can you exact it.** 

"If you are the author, (hen I ^/o demand to know who is?** 

*' I rtmsl decline to s,iy/' 

Hun. by-, I liraiul^vw as iis aullior, and shall treat you accordingly." 

“ P;using that the most important misapprehension which 1 notice is tliat you 

rcg.ird them as 'charges’ at all. when their context, both at their beginning and end, 
show they are not. I hcsc words introduce them : ' Such an investigation (jusl before 
inditalcdj -.oe think MIGHT result in shotoing some of the following points.' Then 
follow eleven S|>ccific;itions, and the succeeding paragrsiph shows that the suggested 
investigation 'might EXONERATE those who are generally believed guilty.* You 

see, therefore, the contextthey arc not preferred as charges, and this you seem to 
liave overlooked." 


While iii.tking those comments. Mr. Winters frequently interrupted me in such away 
as to convince me that he was resolved not to consider candidly the thoughts contained 

in my words, lie insisted upon it that they wre charges, and ** By_.*' he would 

make me take them back as charges, and he referred the question to Philip Lynch, to 
whom I then appealed ns a litcniry man. as a logician, and as an editor, calling lus 
attention especially to the introductory paragraph jusl before quoted- 
iVj replied,-If they are not charges, they certainly are whereupon 

Mr. W inters renewed his demands for retraction precisely such as he had before named, 
except that he would allow me to slate who did tvrile the article if I did not myself, and 
this time shaking his fist in my face, with more cursings and epithets 

When he threatened me with his clenched fist, instinctively I tried to rise from my 
chair, but W inters then forcibly thrust me down, as lie did every other time (at least 
seven or eight) when under similar imminent danger of bruising by his fist (or. for 
aught I could know. Morse than that after the first stunning blow), which he could 


This fact It was which, more than anything eke. convinced me that by plan and plot 
I was purposely in.adc powerless in Mr. Winters' hands, and lltai he did not mean to 
allow me that advantage of being afoot which he possessed. Moreover. I Uten became 
commeed that Philip Lynch (and for what 1 wondered) would do absolutely 

nothing to protect me m his otvn house. I realized then the siiuaUon thoroughly. I 

or n u snri"‘‘ f and I would make no unmanly appeal 

iireaicned. I Mas a weak man. I Mas unarmed. I was helplessly do\vu and Winters 

nnnfrr “witness." The statemeL dc 

molded. If given and ij^ot explained, would utterly sink me in my own self-respect, in my 

mily 3 eyes, and in the eyes of the community. On the other hand, shouldTgive the 

author s name, how could 1 ever expect that confidence of the People which I should no 

oiigcr desen-e ? and how much dearer to me and my family was tttv Ufe than the life of 

seemed precious tf not solemn. I sincerely trust that neither you nor any of your 
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readers, and c$i)ccia1ly none wiOi fanulics. may ever be placed in such seeming direct 
froximify to death while obliged to decide the one (juestion 1 was com|>clled to, \u. : 
W'hai should I do?—I, a man of family, and fu>f as Mr. W'jjiicfs is. ••alone.’’ 

[TA4 rtjdtr is riqucsUd tik^ (o ski^ Ou fMxu.'tug. —M/I*.] 


STKATIXV AND MESMKRJSM. 

To gain time for further refletiion, and hoping that by a acquiescenu' I might 

regain my personal hlvrty, at Ica^t till I coulci give an alanii, or uke advantage of son>e 
iiioinentar>' inadvertence of W’intci's, and then without a 4 \^.ifarJIy rtjght cscajx*, 1 
resolved to write a certain kind of retraction, but previouJy had inwardly decided— 
EifsL —'lluU I would studiously avoid every action which might be construtd into 
the drawing of a weaixin. even by a scIPinfurUtcd nun, no nutter what amount of insult 
might be licapcd u{>on me, for it seemed to me that thi:» great excess of coiufiound 
profanity, foulness, and epithet must be more than a mere indulgencx. and therefore 
must have some object. •'Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird” 
'i'hcrcfore, as before without thought. I thcre.iftcr by intent ke]>( my hands away from 
my |x>ckcts. uiid generally in sight and spread ufion my kiicvs. 

Stccftd *—I resolved to make no motion with iiiy anus or lunds wlUcIi could ]x>ssibl> 
be construed into nggre^ion. 

ThirJ,^\ resolved com pic (cl) (o govern my outward m.inncr and suppress indignation. 
To do this I imist govern my spirit To do that, by force of iiiugiiutiou I was obliged, 
like actors on (he boards, to resolve myself into an uniuturcil mental state, and sex* all 
things through the eyes of an assumed ihiXtiKUr, 

Fourfh.’^l resolved to try on N\'mtcr5, silently, and unconscioudy to himself, a mcs« 
mcnc i>owcr which I |>osscss over certain kinds of {leople, and which at tiiuo I have 
found to work even in the dark over the lower aniiiKth. 

I)oc*$ any one smile at these lost counts ? God save you from ever being to licat 

in a g;uiie of chess, whose stake is your life, you having but four |>oor |Mwns and pieces, 
suid your adversary with his full force unshorn. Hut if you are. provided you have any 
strength with breadth of will, do not drapain Though mcsiiiehc jiower may not savt 
you, it may help you ; iry it, at all events. In tlus instance 1 was conscious of |Hivver 
coming into me, and by a law of nature 1 know Winters was coiTcsiK>ndingly weakened. 
If 1 could have gained more time I am sure he would not even have struck me. 

ll Ukes time both to fonu such resolutions and to recite them, ihat time, however. 

I gained while thinking of my retraction, whicli 1 first wrote in iveiicil. altering it from 
lime to lime till 1 got it to suit me, my aim being to imtkc it look like a concession to 
demands, while in fact it should tersely sixxUc the truth into Mr. W inters' mind. W'hcii 
it was finished, 1 copied it in ink, and if correctly copied from my first draft it should 
read os follows. In copying I do not lliink I nude any jiutcrial cliange. 

copy. 

To PJllUP Lynch, Editor of the OV</ Hill News.-A learn iliat Gen. John B. 
Winters believes the following (pasted on) uipptng from the PiopUs Tribunt of January 
to contain distinct charges of mine against him |iersonalJy, and that as such he desires 
me to retract them unqualifiedly* 
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In compliance will, his request. pem>ii me to say that, although Mr. Winters and \ 
sec tins matter differently, in view of his strong feelings in the premises. I hereby declare 
that I do not know those •■charges'- (if such they are) to be tme, and I hope that a 
critical examination would altogether disprove them. CONRAD WIIiGAND. 

Gold Hill, January 15. 1870, 


^ nhen read what I had written and handed it to Mr. Lynch, whereupon Mr. Winters 

\SZ\T ' "‘ 7 ' ■■'"‘I “ :" ^>“1 then addressing himself to Mr. Lynch. 

Jic further said, How docs it strikef*' 

■■ Well, I confess I don't sec that it rf/mr/s anything. 
wiZZ/'" ^ '’'sard it as adding insult to injury. Mr. 

o^e^i^y eyes," 

I hat, sir, is the only retraction I can write '' 

f • r:;;r: - - ■" 

"I do not." 

"Do you know them to be true?” 

"Of my own personal knowledge I do not" 

“ Why. then, did you print them?" 

Which are inc^icable." ^ ^ correspondent, who stated facts 

" Don't you know that / know they are fake?" 

"And do YOU cbim'th^'ril'hMTm^^ *'"^‘=stigation." 

choose to write and print ?" • • * come out and deny anything you may 

Uiai article or not?'* ^ y^ur final answer: did you write 

" I rannot in honour tell you wAo wrote ii." 

^ Did you not see it before It was printed ?'• 

Most certainly, sir." 

•'Mot.'^il ^ fit tl'ing to publish? - 

sure y, sir, or I would never have consented to its appearance. Of iu 
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euthcrship I can say nothing whatever, but for its fublicati n I assume full, sole, and 
jiersonal responsibility." 

"And do you then retract it or not?" 

" Nfr. Winters, if my refusal to sign such a p.tpcr as you have demanded must entail 
upon me all that your language in this room fairly implies, then I ask a few minutes for 
prayer." 

" Prayer!-yoti. this is not yottr heur for prayer; your time to pmy was when 

you were writing those-lying charges. Will you sign or not?" 

"You already have my answer." 

'• What! do you still refuse?" 

"I do. sir.” 

"Take thot. then,” and to my amarentent and inexpressible relief he drew only a 
raw hide instead of what I expected—a bludgeon or pistol. With it. as he spoke, he 
struck at my left ear downwards, as if to tear it off. and afterwards on the side of the 
head. As he moved away to get a l»clter chance for a more effective shot, for the first 
time I gained a chance under ixril to rise, and 1 did so. pitying him from the very 
bottom of my soul, to think that one so naturally caiwhlc of tnie dignity, power, and 
nobility could, by the temptations of this Stale, and by unfortunate associations and 
aspirations, be so deeply dclrascd as to find in such hruiahty .anything which lie could 
cdl satisfaction; but the great bo|>c for us all is in progress and growth. nn<l John R 
Winters, 1 trust, will yet Iw able to comprehend my feelings. 

He continued to l>cat nte with all his great force, until nbsolutcly weary, exhausted, 
and panting for breath. I still .adhered to my purpose of non-aggressive defence, and 
made no other use of my arms than to defend my head and face from further disfigure¬ 
ment. The mere pain arising from the blows be inllieted u|)on my person was. of 
course, transient, and my clothing to some extent deadened its severity, as it now hides 
all remaining traces. 

When I supposed he w.as through, taking the bull-end of bis w eapon and shaking it 
in my face, he warned me, if I correctly understood him. of more yet to come; and 
furthermore said, if ever I again d.ircd introduce his n.amc to print, in either my own or 
any other public jourmal, he w ould cut off my left car (and 1 do not think he was jesting) 
and send me home to my family a visibly mutilated man. to l>c a sunding warning to 
all low-lived puppies who seek to black-mail gentlemen and to injure their good names. 
And when he didw operate, he informed me that his implement would not be a whip 


but a knife. . , i # i 

When he had said this, unaccompanied by Mr Lynch, as I rcfncml<r it. left the 

room, for I sat down by Mr. Lynch, exclaiming. "The man is mad-hc is uttM^ mad- 

Ihis step is his ruin-il is a mistake. It would be ungenerous in me. despite of all the 

ill usage I have here received, to expose him. at least until he has had an opportunity 

to reflect upon the matter, I shall Ixj in no haste. . . h .« 

"Winters very m.ad just now." replied Mr. Lynch ; "but when he is h.n^H he « 
one of the finest men I ever meu In fact, he told me the reason he did not meet you 
upstairs was to spare you thr humiliation of a beating m the sight ^^‘herfc 

I submit that Lt Unguarded remark of Philip Lymeh convicts hjm of h-vmR be - 
privy in advance to Mr. Winters' intentions, whatever they may have been, or at leas to 
hi. meaning to make an .assault upon me; but 1 leave 

censure an rtf/Zor desenes for inveigling a weak, non-combatant man, also « pwbllfhcr. 
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to A pen of hh own to he. hor5cwliippc<!, if no worse, for the simple priming of what ?3 
verbally in the mouth of nine out of ten men, and women loo, upon the street. 

While writing this account two theories have occurred to me as possibly true re* 
spccting this most remarkable assault: 

I’irst ,—The aim ntiiv have been simply to extort from me such admissions as in the 
hands of money and influence would have sent me to the Pentilentiary for libel. This, 
however, <ccms unlikely, because any statements elicited by fear or force could not be 
evidence in law. or could be so explained as to have no force. The statements wanted 
so badly must have l)oen desired for some other purpose. 

—The other theory has so dark and wilfully murderous a look that I shrink 
from writing it, yet as in all probability my death at the earliest pract cable moment has 
alrca<ly been decreed, I feel 1 should do all I can lx?forc my hour arrives, at least to show 
others how to break up that aristocratic nile and combination which has robbed all 
Nevada of true freedom, if not of manhood itself. Although I do not prefer this 
hypothesis as a I feel that as an American citizen I still have a right both to 

think and to six^ak my thoughts, even in the land of Sharon and Winters, and as much 
so respecting the theory of a brutal assault (especially when I have been its subject) as 
respecting any other apparent enonnity. I give the matter simply as a suggestion, which 
may cxplam to the prop<T authorities, and to the people whom they should represent, 
a \vcll-asccriainc<l but notwithstanding a darkly-mystcrious fact. The scheme of the 
assault tniiy have Ix'en— 


hirst, lo terrify me by making me eonseiotis of my own hcl[)Icssness after making 
actual though not legal threats against my life. 

imply that I could save my life only by writing or signing certain specific 
staicmcnis, which if not subsequently explainetl would eternally have branded mn as 
infamous, and would have consigned my family to shame and want, and to the dreadful 
compassion and patronage of the rich. 


Third. -To blow my hnins out the moment / had si,irned thereby preventing me from 
m.ikmg ony subsequent explanation such ns eotiU remove the infamy. 

/.wrM. —Philip Lynch to be compelled to testify that I was killed hyjohn B. Winters 
m self-defence, for the conviction of Winters would bring him in as an accomplice. If 
that 7 i‘as the programme in John a Winters’ mind, nothing saved my life but my per- 
sistcnt re/nsal to sign, when that refus.nl seemed clearly to me to be the choice of death. 

I he remarkable assertion made to me by Mr. Winters, that pity only sp.nre<l my life 
on W e<]ncsd.ny evening last, almost compels me to believe that at first he could not have 
intended me to leave that room alive; and why I was allowetl to. unless through mes- 
mcnc or some other invisible influence. I cannot divine. The more I reficct upon this 
mat er, the more prob.nblc .ns true does this horrible intcrprel.ntion Income. 

Tthl ril Till and suffered 

to mv< if ^ slatcmcnl of facts to appear in the Gold Hill Nesvs, I feel it due 

anTc^tT r T the entire independent Press of America 

and Great Britain, to give a true account of what even the Gold Hill News has nro- 

tcTrphi: ::Tr ^ 

T telegrams?] 

article 1 r publication of this 

article I feel sure mttst compel Qen. Winters (with his peculiar views about his right tq 
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exemption from criticism by m^) to resolve on my violent death, though it may Like years 
to compass it Notwithstanding / bear Aim no ill will; and if W. C\ Ralston and 
William Sharon, and other members of the San Francisco mining and milling ring, fool 
that he above all other men in this State and California is the most titling man to su[x.*r- 
vise and control Yellow Jacket matters, until I am able to vote more than half their 
stock 1 presume he will Iw retamerl lo gmee his present posL 

Meantime. I cordially invite all who know of any son of important villany which only 
can be cured by exposure, and who \\ould exj)o$e it if they felt sure they would not he 
betrayed under buH>ing threats, to communicate with the P<ofl/s Tribunf; for until I 
nm murdered, so long as 1 can raise the means to publish, I propose to continue my 
€ forts at least lo revive the liberties of the Slate, to curb oppression, and to Ixmefil man’s 
v;orld and Go<l’s eurtlu CONRAD WlliGAND. 


[It docs seem a pity that the sheriff was sliul out. since the good sonre of a general 
of militia and of a prominent editor failed to teach them that the mcriuni castigation of 
this weak half-witted child was a thing that ought lo have \Kxn done in the street, where 
the poor thing would have a chance to run. When a journalist maligns a citizen, or 
attacks his gocKl name on hearsay evidence, he desenes lo be thrashwl for it, even if ho 
is a •'non-combatant weakling; but a generous adversary would at least allow such a 
lamb the use of his legs at such a lime,—M. T.] 


THE END. 
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AUGUSTINE (Saint), The Con¬ 
cessions ol. Translated bv Dr. E B 
PuhKY tklited by THiiPt-K SeoTT. with 
an Inlroductlnn by Mrs. Mkykkll. With 
11 Plates In tour colour, and i in four 
colours and gold, by Maxwkll ARM- 
Hiil-n. Urge cr, 6vo, cloth. 7*. 6d. net. 
Also an Kdition de I.uxk cr. 4to, pure 

'* 8 1'aper.wilh the plates mld,ip.irchmcnt 

I 5 < net; pig-Hn with c lasrs. jj,. net. ‘ 

^UST^N (JaI^EI, TheWorksof: 

1 he pretty bx. MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED 
Edition In Ten Vi>iumes, each con- 
talnlug Fen lllusirationt In Colour 

hv A. Wallis Mills. With Notes by 
R.Brimlky Johnson. Post 8vo, cloth 
3S.6J. net per vol. Tl.c Novels arc 
arnto^cd In the lollowing order. VoU i 
;*nd II PRIDE AND** PREJUDICE 

S?MTv’ v'y- AN 6 SKNSi: 

Aunpv' .Y.’ ^ORTHANGKR 

VI .X; persuasion- 

'^"i v'^w VIII.. EMMA: Vola. Ix’ 

aud X.. MANSFIELD PARK. 


AUTHORS for the POCKET. 

Mostly Ciimpiled by A. H. Hyatt. i6mop 
cloth aj.nci cich : leather, net each. 

The Pocket R. L* 8* 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 
The Pocket George MacDonald. 
The Pocket Bmerson. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy* 

The Pocket George Bllot. 

The Pocket Charles Kinrsley. 
The Pocket Ruskin. 

The Pocket Lord BeaconsOeld. 
Th^FJower of the Mind 

AYSCOUQ H (JOH N).—Outsl^rs 

—and In. Crown ^vo, clot h. 6 s, 

BACTERIA, Yeast Fungi, and 

Allied Species. A Synopsis of. By 
W. B. GROVE. B.A. Wilh »7 lUusuations. 
Crown 8vo. clolh. 3 ^. 6 d 

BALl.ADSand LYRICSof LOVE] 

steeled from Pkhcy s ’Rclloues.* Edited 
with an Introduction by F. Sidowck. 
With to Plates in Colour after Bya>i 
Shaw. R.I. Large fcap. ^to, cloth, 6r. 

Letfottdary Ballads, selected from 
Percy s ’Reliqucs.' Felted with an 
Introduction by K. SlDGWlCK. With lo 
Plates in Colour after Byau SHAW, R,!. 
_li^rpe fcap. 410, cloth, &i. net. 

bardsley (R^;r~c~ w.).-y 

Bn^iah Boniames; Their Sources 
and signific.itinn^ Cr. 8vo. clo th, ys M. 

bargain BOOKa'he). ByC.E. 

tUNiNGHAM, WUh a Photogravure 
FrooUsplccco Demy 8vo^ cloth* loi. 6d. 

\Shori/y. 


BARINQ-QOULD (S*)t Novels by* 

Crown »vo. cloth, 6rf. each ; rosl Hvo, 
Hiu St rated boards, ai, each; Popular 
BD moN<>. medium Svo, each4 

Red_Splden I Bve* 

BARKER'(ELSA).-Tlie Son of 

Mary Bethel. Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 


BARR (AMELIA E.).—Love will 

_ Venture In. Cr. svo. cloth, .v. W 

BARR (RO^RT), Stories by. 

Crown avo, cl<'lh 3r 6d. each 

chair. With a lUusts. 
Bourne, Stc. With 47 
inu.-ifrjitlons by Hal Hurst and others' 
Reven^el With la Illustratioos by 
_ •I'i^csLOTSPEKDandolhers. ' 

A Woman Intervenes, 

* of Good Fellow^. With 

niuMration^ by c. J. Sullivan. 


BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

***'®*- ^ «• 

A no eln of Oltfo Z&aooixIlAh 
Little Lady tJnt^ 

Honest Oavle. 


Ill ST, MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, v;.C 


BARRCTTi FRANKS NovcU hy—c(*nt. 


Svo, jI.u^ . I'd 


21. c 


Is 6 J.CA. 


John Ford; snd HIb Helpmate* 

A Recoiling Vengeance* 

Itfteut. Barnabas. 

Ct.Svo. cloth. po<t Sto, UluJt 

hoards. 2*. ta».h : cli>lh limj'. is. each 

Found GalUy. 

For I«ove and Honour, 

Between Life and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 

A Mlselng Witness. U'ith niu<r«. 
The Woman of cho Iron Bracelete. 
The Hardmg Scandal. 

A FrodlgaTB Progress, 

Folly Morrison._ 

Cro\vr> HV'». 5<. each. 

Under a Strange Mask. WiKh to 
<*v K h hkKW «n*all. 

Was She Justifle d? 

Crown 34. each. 

lAdy Jodas. 

The Error of Her Ways. 
Perfidious JUyd I a. \Ki\h Kr‘)nti^p>ce 

hv OCDLKY IKNKAST. Cf $V«>, Clo| h, hf. 

Fettered for Life. Po^clar Ei>jtio.v. 

liiAliurj; Kvo 

The Obliging Husband. With Col. 
oured Fronts-piece. Cx. Avo. cl., 55. tti, . 
Chr\P ErnTios, I icturc C‘>ver. it net. 

BARRINCiTON <MICMAhlj.— 

The Knight el the Oolden Sword. 

Cn>w'n x\<t, cloih. 

BASKEKVILLB (JOHNi r.A 

Memoir. Hv HAl.rif stravs and R. K. 
DB.VT. Wiik 13 Plafei, l^arjje qM, 4 rto. 
buckram, au. net 

BATH (The) In Diseases of the 

5 kln. Hv J> L. Miltos RuitSvo, li.; 
cloth, J/. ^ 

BEACONSFIELD, LORD. Ryf, 

l\ O'COVSO R, M.P. Crown Kvo.cloth, u. 

BECHSTEINfLUDWIO). and the 
Rrothere GRIMM,—Ae Pretty as 
Seven, and other Stoner. With tfS 
IlluMrallonft by RiCHTBR. Square Ato. 
cloth. ts. 6 d, ; gilt edj^e-. V- _ 

BENNETT (ARNOLDyn^bver^ 

by. Crown *»o. doih. frs each 

I/eonor »4 I A OrMC Mnn. 
Toroaa of Watllng Scroet. With A 
IHiwtruHon. bv FraxK CHLi ftt. 

TAloB of the l^lvo Towni. | Hugo. 
Booped an d Profim e I^ove- 
Crown ®TO, cloth, .n. M, each. 

Anna of tho Five Town*. 

The OaCos of Wrath. 

Tho Ohott^ Tho City of Plaasure. 

Tho Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 
8 to. clolli, 3 t. r>ti. PofULAK EuniON. 
meduhi S tq, 6 d. 

Chkai* Ediiionx. ct. xvo. It. net each. 

Saored and Profane I>ova 

The GhOBt.____ 

BENNETT IW. C.).—Songs for 

5«llof4. r<^l cloth, ar. 




J. ca«.h. 


BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cf. 3 j. »u eacn . 

ilIufL hdf. 2 j. each • i L hmp. 21.f 

Ready-Uoney Mortlboy, 

Tho Golden Bucterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown, 

This Son of VulcHD, 

The Monks cf Thelemau 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Floet. 

The Seamy Side, 

The Case of Mr, Lucraft. 

'Tvras In Trafalgar's Bey, 

The Ten Years* Tonant, 


BE5ANT (5ir WALTER). 

Novels by, Cn>vvn fivo, cic»ih. .» 
each, poai ^ro, lUuMrateU bi'arUi • . 
each ; cloth limp, a* hd, each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

With 12 llJuJtr.^u ‘ii» by h HRii Hakxakh 
The Captain's Room, ftc 
All In a Garden Fair. With o iiii; • 
(ration!^ bv Hannv hCKVt‘v^ 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontjsp:occ 
Uncle Jack, ami ulher Stories. 
Children of Olbeoo, 

The World Went Very Well Then, 
With la ]llu>ir^(iOOi by A. FuRKvni-k 
Herr Paulas. 

The Bell of 8t. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom, \Mth 
|llu«t% bv A. h'oKF.STILH ,ind b. WaM". 
To Call Ear Mine, xc, NVuh 9 hJu?- 
tr.dious bv A. hORicsTISK, 

The Holy Rose,Ac. Wth Frontlsptei f 
Armorelof Lyonesse. Withuliiuv 
•ratjonsby F. Isar.saru. 

BL Katherine'S by the Tower, 
With la jUustratioDi bv C. Grkkn. 
Verbena Camollla Btephanotls. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond tho Dreams of Avarice. 

With 11 llluitralbiws i>^ W. H. Mw*r. 

In Deacon's Orders, Ac. withbioutte. 
The Revolt of Man, 

Tne Master Craftsman, 

Tho City of Retuge, 

Crown Sv*>. cloth. 31. bd. eacli. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

Tho Changeling, 

The Fourtn Generation 
The Orange Girl, vMlh fl llliutratlona 
by F. PwiRAM 

The Alabaster Box.. 

The Lady of Lynn, Wbh u lilir^irs. 

Uon» bv Cf Okmai.v,Hamuoki>. 

Ho Other Way, With 12 illuilratirttu 

by C, D. Warm, _ 

Crown Svo. picture cloth, flat back, is. c.ith. 
et, Katherine's by the Tower, 
The Rebel^Queen , 

LaROK TTFK, FiSK PAPKR KOlTlOW tv,ft 
Hvo, cloth, gill tf»P, a/, net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, 31. net each. 

London. 

Westminster. ^ ^ , 

Jernsalcm, (In ceiuborstlon with Trof, 
K. H. PALUKa) 





BESANT (Sir Walter)— 

Fine FArtR Ei>i t ions, poit Svo, 2s. net ea. 

Sir Richard Whittington. 
Gaspard de Coligny. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Popular Editions, medlun) 8vo, 6/. r.ich 

All Sorts and CondittoDs of Mon. 
Tho Golden Butterfly* 
Heady-Money Mortlboy. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet* 

The Monks of Theiema. 

The Orango OlrK 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Children of Gibeon. 
DorothyPorster* | No Other Way. 
Armorei of L yonesse. 

Demy bvo, doth. 71. oj, er^ch, 
1 /Ondon. Wilh 12$ lllus(r.itions. 
Westminster* Wiih Eichin^ by F. S. 

WaLKKR. arui 130 lllustmtions. 

South London. With Etchiti}* by F« S, 
Wa! KEK. .>nd iiS llhisUations. 

East London. With Euhin^ by F. S. 
Walker, and $6 llluslrutloiis by PlUL 
May, L . Ravkx Hi ll, and J. Pennelu 

Crown Svo. buckranL 6j. c;ich. 

As We Are and As We May Be. 
Essays and Hlatorlettes. 

Tho Eulogy o^Rlch^d Jefferies. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3r. 6J. each. 

Fifty Years Ago. WUh 144 Iliiisls. 
The Charmi and other I)rawin^*room 
V\^y\ 50 llh^. by_CHRIs HammonO. &c. 

St. Kathortne's by the Towor. 

CllFAi* KuiTiON. picture cover, ix. net. 
Art of Fiction. Heap. 8vo, cloth, ij,nct. 

bibuotheca^rom^icTTTv 

sc'iics of the Classks of the Koinnner 
cFrenvh, It.'ilian. Spanid>, and Porln* 
gucse) Languaget; (he Ou);inAl Text, 
with^ where necessary. Notes and Intro* 
duclions in the lauguai*e of the Text. 
Small 8vo, single parts, W. net per 
vol.; cloth, single parts, xi. net per voL 
Where two or more units arc bousd In one 
volume the price in wrapper remains M. 
per unit, i.r., two numbers cost is 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA—row/iWd. 
i6*i7. Dante t Divlna Comincdia 11 .: 
Purgatorlo. 

18-20. Timor: Mon onclc Beniamin. 
21*22. Boccaccio : Dccameroxi: Seconda 
Ciornata. 

23-24. Beaumarchais: Le Barbier de 

Seville. 

25. Camoes: OsLusiados t Canto III., 
IV 

2^2$. Alfred de Musset: Comedies et 
]*r<iveibcs: La Nuit venKieune; 
Andre del Sarto ; Les Caprices dc 
Marianne; Fantasio; Onnebadiiie 
pa^ avee Tamour. 

2<>. Corneille: Horace. 

3^31. Danto: Divina Commedia 11 !,: 
P.ir.idiso, 

32-34. Prevost: Manon l<escaul. 

35*2^. CEuvres de Ualtre Francois 
Villon. 

37 - 39 - Guillem do Castro: Las Moce« 
dadcsdcl Cid. I., 11 . 

40. Dante: La Vita Nuova. 

4X-44. Cervantes: Cinco Novetas ejem* 
plares. 

45. Camoes: Os Lusiadat: Canto V., 

VI.. VII, 

46. Mollbre: L'Avare. 

47* Petrarca: 1 Trionfi. 

4S-4<x Boccaccio: Dccameroa: Terza 
Ciornala. 

50. Compel lie: Cinua. 

5 i’ 3 ^ Camoes : Os Lusiadas : Canto VIII. 
IX., X. 

53*54 La Chanson do Roland* 

55 * 5 ^ Alfred de Musset: Prcmiircs 
Poesies. 

50 . Boccaccio: Decameron: Quarts 
nala. 

f<o-6i. Malstre Plerro Pathelln : 

Kati e (iu XV» sicclc. 

62-63. Olacomo Leop&rdl: Canli. 
64-65, Chateaubriand: AUla. 

66. Boocaeolo : Decameron, Quinta 

giornata. 

67-70. Blaise Pascal: l^s Provl nek ales. 


BIERCE (AMBROSE).--In the 

Midst of Life* Crown Svo, cloth, 31.6^ • 
post S\*o, illustraled boards, as .; Cheap 
Edition, picture cover, is. net. ^ 


$ 

% 


•IBI 
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BODKIN(AUD., K.C.), Books by. 

Crown 6VO, cloth, W. each. 

Dora Myrl. the Lady Detective. 
Shlliolai|h and Shamrock. 

Patsey the Omadauo. 

BOKtiNIUS (TANCRED).—the 

Pdiotcri of Vicenza, With is 

DemvHv'o. <t>lh. 7 r n*'f 

B 0 URQET“(PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JoH.v Dk Villikjo. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 51. td. ;Cbeap Edition, 
picture cove r, ir. ne^_ 

BOYLE (F.), Worl^ by. Pobi 

8vo. illuitrnted boards u. each 

Chronlotes of No-Maia*» Land. 
Camp ^oa_ L_ Savage Life. 

BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 
on Populor Antiquillei. Wnli the 
Aaditi-.iisoi Slf Ut.SKY tLLIS.. Ci»w«i 
Kvi». cl(»lh. M- fhL_ _ 

BRA'YSHAW’iJ. DODSWORTH). 

-Slum^llbouettci; btonetol London 
I.ilc. Crown Hvn . clot h, ys 

BREWER’STRev. Dr.) Diction- 

aries. Ceciwn ^vo. cloth. 3#. each. 

TtoeHoader*«HandbookofFamou» 

Names Jn Fiction. Allusions, 
Roforances, ProvoPbSi Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 

A Dictionary of Mlraclos: Irtuiaiirc. 

call'll' :ii> «T DoRm.iiK ._ 

BR'EWSTER (5lr DAVID), 

Works by. Kv»'. t loth. 41. oi. each. 

More Worlds than One; 

plnl>K4)phcr. H'»n< ot Clin^tian. rlalei. 
The Marlyrs of Science: Oalillo. 
TrcHo UkAHYU and KtM kk, 

X^ettere on Natural Maglo. ^Mlh 

nuiftcfou* lllu^traHof^v _ 

B'rTdITE CATECHI5A1. Rv R 

H. HRYfK.K^. Kcap, Svo cloth, zs. tJ. ti^^. 

BfU^E (J. S. C.).—From Island 

(O Empire: A llUlory of 

Enclatid bv Force of Arm*. Wj^ Inho- 

clgctionbyAdm.arCYl-HUSBKlDOE.Mars 

and Plans. Uirfte c rown Svu.ctoth.6j net . 

eRraHTTFLC)RENCE).-A Oirl 

Cspitallst. Cro^n_«vo^clol]i. nj. _ 

BROWNrNO’S(ROBT.) POEMS. 
Pinna Passes! and Iffen and 
^*§ 5 oin«. With 10 pules la Colour 
after KC.KAKOR F. IIKICKDXLB. 
fc*n 4to, clolh, 6r. nel 5 
I'DITIOM, parchment, lai. 
an WJUon InlhcSr. WAHTIW'S Libram, 

I-Utc. in Colour alter K i^rok 

I-arize leap. 4I0. cloth. 61. nel, I^bob 
^PEH EPtHOV. par chment. 

fiftYD'EN (tl. A.I).—An J^dled 
r*' Scot. 'V“h FroDtl*pi«« by J. S 
CW>iPTO.y R.I. Prowp Svo, cloth. 41. W.! 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5 ani at home With oi lllusts. ro5l 
Svo. illust boardv j*. c^olh hmo hj. 


BUCHANAN (ROBERT)p Poems 

and Novels by. 

The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan* a Vois^ crown 
hvo. buckram, with Fortr.ilt FroolUpicce 
to each T olunic. tis. 

Crow'o Svo, cloth^ >i. td. each ; pi^ft 8v«j, 
iMustntcil l>oafd5, 3i each 

The Shadow of the Sword* 

A Child of Nature* 

Ood and the Uan* With ii lllmtra* 
tions bv F. lURSARp. 

Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline* 
Love Me for Bver. 

Annan Water* I Foxtflove Manor* 
The New Abelard* I Kaohel Dene. 
Matt: A story of a C.ir;xv4n. 

The Master of the Hina 
The Heir of Llnne. 

Woman and^ho Mao* 

Cf'Avn ^Yo. c’olh, u each. 

Rod and White Heather* 

Andromeda*_ 

porriJKR KuiTlusv. medium M, cjcb. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

Cod and the Man* 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Shadow of the Sword* Larch 
Type, Fink Faiek Kpition. Pott ftvo. 
cloth. Kill lop, 11 . act ; leather,edges, 

ys. net._ 

The Chorlatan. liy KonujT BrciusAN 
and Mk.skY MURRAY. Crownhvo,cloth, 
with Ffontlsnlecc by T. H. HoniN^>ON. 
ys, 6d-: post 8vo. Illustra ted bo ardv at. ^ 

DUFTQE5S(GELETTi ond WILL 

IRWIN.— The Plcnrooo* ; A S»n 
Fraoclcco Night'* EotertaJoaieot. 

Cfown Hvo, cloth vr. M. __ . 

BURTON (l^BERt). — The 

Anatomy of MeUoeboly. a 

Photogravure Ftonli»pie«. Demy *'•>. 
cloth. 7». W._ _ 

CAINE CHALL). Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 5^- «a^ = 

llluatrated boards, u. each; cloth limp. 

ai, M. each. 

rio^of Tho”D«».tcr. 

LIHHAHV EDITIONS ol 
er<.wr> Svo. cloth, bs. each : CHEAP TOEL. 
U»K EDlTloNtsm*<llum8v..,jwUaitcm^ 
bJ. each : and the FiSK PAPER bomON 
of The Deemster, p«>ii 8'o> cI<>ib, 
cill top. U.nct ;le,-»thcr.i;i» rd Cc^r .nct 


picture boarde, Er. _ — 

CAMPBELL (A. Um>RIC)* 

Flepr-do-Caopt • 
praacci Crpwfl *>0, doth, (u, 




CHATTO WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


CAMPING IN THE FOREST. 

With niustrntions in CoJ'Mir and IJnc bv 
>JARGAKKT CLAYTON. l-cap. .|to. Clotli. 
3j. td net, _ 

CARLYLE THOMAS^—On the 

C hok e ol Bo otes . Post nyp, cioih. is.ttd . 

CARROLL (LEWIS). Books by. 
Alloa In Wondopland. With 12 
Coloured aod u^ny Line Illustrations by 
Milu<.ext Sowerhy. L^rge crown Svo. 
cloth gill, 3i. td. net. 

Faedintf tha Mind. With a Preface 
by \V. H, Draplk. Post $vo, boards, 
I t* net : leather, ar. net. 

CARR^UTM (HAYDEN)‘— I UeAU- 

ventures of Jones. With 17 lUusts, 

Fcap. Kvo. picture cover, ts. ; cloth, it. 6d. 


CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) Works. 

Vol 1 .. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones.— Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay bv A. C. 
SwiNftUHNE—Vol. HI., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssev. Three Vets., 
crown 3 vo, cloth, ^s. fni. each. _ 

CHATFIELD-TAYLOR (H. C.)— 

_ Fa me’s P athwa y. Cr. Kvo..cloth. 6t. 

CHAUCER for Children : A Gol¬ 
den Key. iiy Mrs. H. K. Hawki>. wuh 
« Coloured Plalcs and jo Woodculs. 
Crown 4I0. clolh 41. 6d. 

Ohauonr for Sohools. \Vi(h the Stor>- 

■ '1 his Times auu ins Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Hawkis. Demv Hvo. cloth zs 6rf 
Tho Prolo^e to the Canterbary 
Printed In bicick-jclicr iipon 
iian«l.n».ide p.ipcr, WUli Illustrations by 
Ambrosk Dudlky. Pc.ip. 4to, decorated 
cl<iih. red top, ar. M. net . 

CHESNEY iWEATHERBY), 

Novels by. Crown hvo, cloth, ttd 
e.ich. 

The Cable>mao. 

The Rom ance of a Qaeen. 

_The C^tma nt. crow irgvo. doth. 6,r. 

CHESS, TlieXaw5 and Practice 

of; with an Analysis o. the OpcniiiKs. 
i}0\VART> STAU.STON. Editol by 
^'VoR.MAl.D. Crown 8vo. clolh. jr. 
The Minor Taotloe of Obese: A 
rreaiisc on the Deployment 01 the 
PorMs in o^dlcnce I. Stratecic Principle. 
By F. K. YOUNO and E. C. Howiai. 
_ Pcap 8vo. cloth, zt. M. 

The Authorised Account oi the ajo Games 
played Aug.-Sept. 1805. With^Annota- 

ScmrFKRs, Tuchkiann. Bar. 
®‘-*c“*urwb. Gunsbkro. 
TnreLBY Mason, and Albin ; Biomphi- 
^ Portrait*. Emledby 

_**- CHESHIRE, Crown 8vo. cloth o 

CHILD-LOVER’S CXLENDAI^ 

M.HowsRLBTs ibmo, picture bds. li.oet- 


CLARE fAUSTIN), Stories by. 
By the Rise of the River. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ^s. Oci, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. eack 

The Tldewey. 

Randal of RandalholmOe 


CLODD (EDWARD)e — Myths 

_an d Dre ams. Crown Svo, clolh, .u. td. 

CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post 8vo. cloth. 31. (ki. each; iUus- 
tr.->ted boards, zs. each. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed hla Wife. 

COB^A^N (J* AIACLARENL 

Novels bv. 

The Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, Ulus- 

tinted boardi^, 2 l 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8 to. 

3L td. ; p<>s{ 8VO. ilUKtrnicd hoard*!, i.f 

The Barden of laabeU Crown 3 va 
clotil, 31. <id. 


COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 

-Jonathan Swift. Cr. Svo, cl.. 3,. 6J. 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.fiyo, cl„ 
3f. 6d each; post 8vo, iiliiMd. bd*?., 2t. each 

From Midnight to MldnltfhL 
You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Oomedy* 

Francos._ 

Post Svo, lUaslralrd boardt, ts. each. 

Transmigration. 

A Fight with Fortono* 

Sweet Anne Page* 

8 weet and Twenty* 


COLOL) R«»BOOKS: Topo^raphl- 

Large kap, 4(0. clolli. 20f.uci each. 

^'Switzerland: The Country and 
Us People* liy Clakkncb Rook. 
With 5 <>liiusiratlon!i in Three Colournby 
Mrs. lAMESjAROlsaandadioTwo TinU 

•The Pace of China* Written and 
illus. in Colour aud Lane by E, G. Kemp 

•The Colour of Rome* By Olave 
M. PuTiKft. With Introduction bv 
DOVOLAS SLAOBN, and IHuiiraUons In 
Three Colours and Svpia by YosHlo 
Marki.vo. 

•Tho Colour of London. By Rev. 
W. I. LoniK. F.S.A. With liitroductioo 
by M. H. Si*iKL»iA.\N. P.S.A. and lltu.. 
trations In Three Colours and Sepia 
by YosHio Marking. 

•Tho Colour of Paris. By MM. lks 

ACAGfeMIClKXS GONCOURT. Edited bv 
Lucikn DBSCAVES. With Introduction by 
L bKN8uirE«Translatcdby M. D, Frost 
lUuslrated In Three Colours and Sepial 
Mrtth an Essay, by YosHlo Marking, 

Damn*cu«. 


Ill ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C 


COLOUR-BOOKS— 

Tho Rhine* By H. r hixcaisots:. 
\\ lUi fMu 9 trati'*ijs Hx TLrcc C»‘]‘*urs by 
Mf . I\m*ivK and Tw<> Maps. 

<A 99 lel of St« Francis By Mrs. 
K. lutio. by J. KbKK 

in Three CoU'ur-* by CoL K. Oo>>. 
on<i ^fom the <^ld Masters 
X>evoa: Its Moorl&nds. Strcibcns, 
and Coasts* Bv Lady B»vuljxi> 
NoRTHcOT^U With Illustrallonsm Three 
Colours be K /. Wtbr.KRV 
The Oreator Abbeys of Bniflazid. 
by Ki>rht Kev. ADUOT GASQVtn Wrb 
fo Illsslrations is Three Colour* by 

Warwi ck Gobl&. _ 

1 :tr^e fnrjUcap 4to. clorb. lor. ^•d. net each. 

^Venice* fty Bkryl dk biLiscoi KT :*nd 
May bTURUB'HCKDtlC<O.S. Wilh lUui. 
tratii>n^ in Three Colours by KLi*lNAt-b 
Bark ATT \.H W S. 

Lisbon and Clntra. By A. C. Iksh 
lu)Lr>. With 50 iJlu»t 5 . in Three CoU*ur 
hv bTAN i gv Ivcti noiu 

Ffom the Thames to the Seine 

By CHAK 1 -E& BrAKS. With 40 
in Three Colour* arid iIi*ar»chfonic. L^« 
fcap. 4<o rinth. i;j M. net. 

Oxford from the Inside* By Hcgh 
DE StUNCOCKT. Wilhjo IlluaTallons hi 
Colour and Moar chrome by VoSHiO 
MaRKINO. X>rniv 8Vo, cloth, 6J. net 
A Japanese Artist In London* by 
YOSHIO Makkiko. With 8 Celonted 
and 4 Monochrome Flales Crr»wn 8vo, 
cloth <u, nel. _ 

From the North Foreland to Pen 
zanoo* Bv clive Hollash vsuh 
ll(U!»i». in Cok^uf by Maukick Handau- 
Lari'e fear 4*0, doth. lai. oet 
In the Abruul; The Country and the 
People. By AKN» MaCPOVKUL vtith 
la lUustrations is Three Colour* bv Abv 
ATIfTKSoy LTrce Cf'^wn Svr». cl.. 6i. net. 
The Barbarians of Uorocoo. By 
CototStkrmieko. With 12 niu*ts. in 
Three Colour* by DOfULAS Vox FiTT, 
RL Lari^e crowo 8vo, doth, 61. net 
•4* SPXCIAL CoriKS en furd fag #/ 

th 0 ti wtAtktd^ may had. 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 
Cr 8to ci, V. bd. each ; po*» 8ro. piclufe 
boardv 11. each : cL Itnip »/. M. each 

Antonina. I Basil 1 HldeaedSeek 

Tho Woman In la^Ito. 

Tho Bfoonslono. { SLVw 

Tho Doad Boorot. I Aftor Dark. 

The Ooeen of Hearfs. 

vja N&me I My Mlsoellanles* 

p^r MISS FiDcn 

fiTS^r Mrs 7 ' Tho Black Robo, 

Bokuo-S Lire. 
Tbe^w and th* lAdy. 

The Two Destinies* 

Tho Haontod Hotel. 

Tho Fallon l#oavos. 

I • I B.y K. ' 
rrha Evil Osniut* I Little NOvelA 
122 filaoy of Cain.) Blind Lova 


COLLINS (\\ iLK\E)-£^nitnued. 

}'> >IVLAR EDIUON*. medium fivo, M. cidi, 

Antonina. Blind Love. 

The Woman In Whits* 

Tho Law and the Lady. 
Moonstone. I The Now Maxdalecu 
The Dead Secret I No Name 
Hnn and Wife | Armadale. 
Tho Hau nted H otel. 

The Woman la WblteL LAROBTYrE* 
Paper Editius, Pull bvo, cloih, 
Cill lop 3 t. IcWhcr. jjllteducs, Ji.ncl. 
The Proxon Deep. Lakck Type Edit. 
i».jp h\o vU M net , leather. it.tJ.vtU 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).—Every 

Inch a Soldier. Crown Bv.. cloth. 

p<tgt illu5lr»tcd S}3rds. ii. _ 

COLT-BREAKINO,Hints on. By 

W. M. HKnemAQs. Ci. Sv<>, cl. .u A/ 

COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 

Belt«d Sesa C p»wn »>vo. c i«*lh. ys,fd. 

COAIPENSATION ACT (THE), 
i0o6; Wbo Days, to whom, lo 
«bat. and when U Is applicable. 
Bv A. Cl*mk>.t Edwards. .M B. Crown 
(loth. II. M. net. 


By 

Kvo. 


ti net 


COMPTON {HERBHRT)pNeveiA by. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
bom Crown 8vo. doth. jj. M. ; PoPU» 
LAK EDIT IPS, med iu m 8 yo , CJ. 

C/‘»wn 8VO. doth. bJ. dsch. 

The Wilful Way 

The Queen can do no Wrong* 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 

COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

< rown c)^‘lh, ji td. aitlw 

Oeoffory HamtUon. 

The Marqu is and Pamsm. 

CORNISH (J. F.).—SourOrapos. 

CroN^D 8vo. doth. 6r. __ 

C 0 R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romaoccs of tbs West of England ♦ 

The DrollA TradiUoxv*. and Super^IHions 
ol Old OrmwsU. Collected by Koukrt 
HVKT, K R-S. Wllh two Plalrt bv 
Geokgs Chuikvhaxk. Cr.8vo.cL, 71 w 


COURT (The) of the Tullerles, 

i8as to ibyOs Bv Ls Pktjt I^mus 
R oue a With a Proolhplece. Crown 
cloth, 71. hj. net 


CRADDOCK (C. EaBER'Hf by- 
The Prophsi of the Great Bmolcy 
Mountains* Crown 8vo,cloth, 
po*t 8vo, >llu»trated board s, ar. 

Crown 8vo cloth, S' 

Bis Vanished Star TheWIndfali* 


CRES5WELL (HENRY). — A 

L,dyal Misrule. Cr«»wn avg cloth,« m. 

CRIM iMATT).-AdventurM of 
■ FoIrRebel. Crowna?fi,clt>Ui. 3 ^.W.; 
po*t Bvo, llluslrated boards, ts. 
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CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast, iiy S» R. 
crockftt, Parkkr, Harold 

Frederic. * 0 .,* and \V.Clark Russkll. 
\Vi\h 13 Illustrations by FRANK Bfano- 
WTN. Crown Hvo, cloth, %t, 6 d. 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M,)» Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, xs, tni, each ; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s, each : 
cloth limp. 2L 6 r/, each. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passaic, | Mr. Jervis, 
Diana Barrington. 

Two Masters, 1 Interference. 
A Family Likeness^ 

A Third Person. | Proper Pride, 
Village Talesdi Jungle Tragedies. 
The Iteal Lady Hilda. 

Married or_8tngle? 

Crown ^vo. cloth. each. 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmalne's Past, 

Jason. f Beyond the Pale. 

Terence; With 6 Jiuisi<. by s, Pagilt 
The Cat's-paw. With u Illustrations 
by Frro Pkokam. 

The Spanish Necklace. With 8 
Illusls.hy K- Pf.gram.—A lson Cheap Ed* 
without I 1hvst<.. picture co ver, is. net. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6</. each : post 8%*o, 
cloth hmp. 2s, 6t/. each. 
Inftitnatlo n. | S ome One Else. 

* To Let.* Boat Hvo. picture boards, zs. ■ 
cloth lim p. 2s. 6 d. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, M. each 

Proper Pride, j The Cats-paw. 
Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyond the Pale. 

A Family Likeness. 

Miss Balmalne's Past* 

_ Marriedjor Single? 

CROSS(MAROARETB ). Novels 

Crown Sv». cloth. 6f, each. 

A Question of Means. 
OpDortunlty. With FronUspiece by 
_ Hilda B. WiKVKR. * ^ 

C"RUIKSHANK‘S~COMIC AL- 

MANACK, Complete in Ty^'O Sbribs. 
1 he First from 1835 to 1843: the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. Two Vols 
crown 8vo. cloth, js. Cd. each. 


CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 

, cloth. 6j. each. 

In the Hebrides. With 24 illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 42 Illustrations 

Happy Years In Ceylon. 

With 28 illustrations. 

_Yla Cornwall to Egypt. Frontla 

CUSSANS (JOHN E.K^AHand; 

book of Heraldry; Including Inslnic- 
lions fw Tracing Pedigrees. Deciphering 

anda Colrd. Plates. Crowm 8vo. cloth, 6 j 

bAiNBY (FRANK).~A Coquette 

in crape. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, n, net. 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE). —The 

Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. 

Cr. 8vo. chd h. 3f bU. : pn^t 8vf>. bds,. zj. 

DAVENANtTfRANCIS).—H ints 

for Parent 5 on Choice of Profession 
for t heir Sons, Crown 8vo. ts. h<f. 

DAVIDSON (H. Ce).—Mr. Sad¬ 

ler’s Daughters. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 

DAVIES (Dr. Nr^rVOI^E^ 

Worksby. Cr.Svo, i«.en.:c!.. 14.6rf.ca. 
Ono Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hines. 

Nursery Hints: A MoiUcrs Guide. 
The Dietetio Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). With Chapters 
on the Troatment of Gout by Diet. 

Aids to Lbng“Mfer Crown 8 vo, at*; 

cloth, 21. 6,/. 

VTltse and healths How to enjoy 
_b'dli. Crown 8vm, cloth, is, 6rf. 

DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown Rvo. cloth, m. 6</. c.-»cb. 

The Poet and the Pierrot. 

_Tho Pr inces s * the Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robing 

Crusoe. With 57 Itimta. by Okoror 
CRUIKSUANK. LARCKTypK.FlNKPAPKR 
Edition. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 24. net 5 
leather, gilt edges, 34. net. _ 

DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStran^o 

Moouicript found In a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilrkrt Gaul, 34. 6rf.; 
post 8vo. Illustrated boards. 14. _ 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY. The 

History of. Bv Arthur W. Claydk.v, 
M.A. With nius,bcmy8vo.cl..iat.6rf. net. 
Devon: Its Hoerlands, Streams, 
and Coasts. By Lady Kosalino 
Noktiicotk. Wthlllmtrallonslnnjreo 
(flours by V. J. Widoery. Large fcap. 
4 to. cloth, 204 . net, __ 

^E^AR (T. R.),—A Ramble 

Round the Globe. With aao lilustra. 
lions. Crown tlvo, cloth, 74. 6rf. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), fh^ 

Speeches of. Edited and Annotated 
by I< 11 . SHEPHERD. With a Portrait. 
Pott 8 vo. doth. 24 . net: leather. 34. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens i being 
Favourite PasYdge^ chosen by Alfkrd 
H. Hyatt. i6mo,cloth, gilt tup. 2s. net; 
leath er, lop, 31. net 

dictionaries! ’— 

The Reader’s Handbook of 
Famons Homes In Fiction. 

References, Pro- 
Poems. 

Rvn hRKWER. LUD. CrOWn 

o>o. cloth, 3 j, 6J. 
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DICTION A 

Familiar Allusions. Uy William a. 
^Iid CilAl l G. WllLLLEK. Demy $vo. 
cloth. 7f. f /. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Mon* With H* Slone Aland KapJ.'in.'ilor)* 
Notes b) Samlel a. Bent, AM. Cfo\su 
8 vo. cloth, 7 j, Oii. 
TheSlangDlctiODary: 

Historical^ AoecdotaL Cro«s'n bvo. 
< lolh. f J 

Words. Facts, and Phrases: A 

DiCdoaary of Curiou\ Quaint, .)tid Out- 
^ithc-Way Matters. liy Eli^uek 
K riWARDS, Crown 8vo. cloth, tkl 

DIXON (WILLMOrr).— Novels 

by. CroAn Hvo. cloth. Ci. each. 

The Rogue of Rye. 

King Hai^^f Heron seo* _ _ 

DOBSON (AUSTIN). Works by. 

Crown Svo huclmm. Ai. each. 

Four PrenohvomeD* With Four 
portraits. 

Eighteenth Century Ylgnottes. 

In Three Series, each 6 j, ; also FlVR- 
I'AI'EK EDITlONSof the THHKE 
pott 6 yo, cloth, aj. net each ; leather 
tr. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. Wlih a liiu&tratiorii. 
*Sldo»walk Studies. With 5 IlluHs. 

DONOVAN (DICK)» Detective 

Stories by. P^l ^v<». illu>trated 
boariN, 35. each : doth. ai. 6g. each. 

Caoght at Last. 

In the Grip of the Lawi 
Link by Link. 

From Information Received* 
Suspicion Aroused* 

Riddles Read. 

ChronloJ es of MlohaelD anevltoh>| 
Crown 8vo. cU CO. each ; picture cL 
gat back, is. each: poet Svo. Uluatraled 
boards 2r. e.-ich : cloth Jimp. ai. <K/.cach, 
The Man from Manobestor. 

The Mystery of Jamai ca Terrace*| 
Crown svo. clolh. yr. each. 

Deacon Brodle : or, f)ehln<l the >tx*k. 
Tyler Tatl ook.Privat e Doteotlve. 

Cr «vo. cl., 31. <hJ, ca- : plci. cl., flat bk. ea.j 
The Records or YlnoenC Trill. 

TsJea of Terror. _ 

Crown 8 to. cloth, 33. og. each i pott Sro, 
illuttralm boards, as. each; cloth limp, 
sj. iW. each 

Tracked to Doom. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth. Hat back, tt. each ; 

C t 8vo. IlJuslratcd boards, ar. each: clolJij 
p, 3«. W. each. 

Wanted I I The Man ^Hunter. 

Deeds. Crown svo. doth hmp,| 

Si . tJ ,; picture cloth, flat back, ii. 

DOWLINO (RICHARD). — Old; 

Cercoreo*s Meney# Cr. Svo, cl., 31.6*/, 


DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 

of Girdles I one. crown Rvo.cioih. 31.6J. 

dramatists, the old. 

Idjtcd bv Cot. Ct s.vi.ncham. Cf. 8VO. 
vlotb. with Port ra. Is. 3f. per VoL 

Ben Jenson's Works. With Notes, 
CniicaJ and Eapianaiory. and a Dio- 
graphical Memoir by William Gjkfokd. 
1 hree VoU. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vois. V*>r. 
J. contains the Fia>*t complete : Vol. IJ.. 
Foems aod MIdot Translations, with an 
Essay by A, C. Swisnt^RNE ; Vol. lU., 
Trackslations of the Iliad and Od>*s&ey. 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From CirroRo s 
feat. One VoL 


DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. Hoy. i 3 mo. cloth, m. net ea, 

1. Tho Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The 6 chool*boy's Appren* 

tlCO. H> K, V. LVi AS. 

2 . Mrs. Turner's Cautionary 
Stories. 

3 . The Bad Family. By Mrs. 
iKNWfCK, 

4 . The Story of Little Black 

Sambo. By Hei.l.v Bannlkma.v. 
llhMtr.itrd In cr^lmirK. 

6 . Tho Bountiful Lady. ByTitoMxs 

Coua 

7. A Flower Book. Illustraled in 
c*»l(nir> bv Nkm.ik Uknsok. 

8 . Tho Pink Knight. By J. K Mok- 
SKI.U illustrated i(i<.olours. 

9 . Tho Little Clown. By Thomas 
Conn. 

10 . A Horse Book. By MastTovrtlu 
lllu>traud m colours. 

11 . Little People: Alphabet. By 

Hexhv Mayer andT. W. H. Ckoyi^nd. 
ll!n&(rat(d In cotours. 

12 . A Dog Book. By Enir.L BicKSKi.!.. 
YSith Picluret in colours by CAKToM 
Mooke Park. 

13 . The Adventures of Samuel 
and Selina. By )eas c, ARciujt. 

liliistraird m cobmrs. 

If. The Llttlo Girl Lost* By Eleanor 
KaI'fk. 

13 . Dollies. By Bichard Hitxter. 
Illuilrated m cotvurs by Burjl Conp. 

16 . The Bad Ure. Ginger. By Honor 
C. Ari'l.b'YON. Ulu»traied In colounc 

17. Peter Piper's Praetical Prln* 
Olples. IMiKtrated In colourv 

18 . Little White Barbara. By 
Hi.F 4 NOM March. Illu^trdlcd In cofourc 

20 . Towlocks and bis Wooden 
Korso. By Alice M. ArrLKTuK. 
Illu«. in colours by Honor C. AmjrroN. 

21 . Throe Little Foxes. By Mary 
TourteL lUustr.Yled in colours. 

22 . Tho Old Man's Bag. iw T, W. 

H CkosLAND. Ulus, bv f. K. MONNELL. 

23 . Three Little Qobtina By M* 
G. TaocaRT. Blustrsted In colours. 

25 . More Dollies. By Bichard IIdk- 
TEK. Ulus, la colours by Bctb Cosk 
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DUWPY E P I ST O L/C OBSCURORUM 

23. t/Utle Yellow Wanjt-lo* By M. VIrorum (I5l5»i5i7)- 

C liKi i TUiisIijI^I (II ci'iours. uilh Tr.inslah'n, intfonuction, Notes, 

28. Tho Sooty Man. By E. B. Ac., by F. G. Stokbs. Royal Svo, buck. 

Mackins in ai d ki)KN CoYRFE. Illus. ram, af;/. net. 

30 niustrMcd m colou,, hy EVERYMAN : A Morality. 

^ ‘ '-With liiuslraliona by AmbroseDUDUEY. 

Printed on pure tag paper. Fcap. 4I0, 
decorated cloth, red lop.^aj, 6d. net_ 

EYES ’Our: How to Preserve 


31. Satnmy and the Snarlywink. wun iiiusuanona oy /\wDnv?»& 

m c*>iours by Lena ..na Nor- Printed on pure tag paper. Fcap. 4I0, 

MAN ACLT, decorated cloth, red top,jj. 6d. net_ 

33, lpeno ’9 ChriBtmaa Party. pYFS Our* How to Preserve 

RicharoHuvter irus. by l<i th Corb. 

3«. The Little Soldier Book By Browsing. Crown 

J^.S.S^K Poi'E, Illustrated in cotours by _ 6VO. ctoio. jj. - 

llKNRY MAYKR- Ifairy tales from 

TUSCANY* By Isabella M. Akurr. 
TON. Square i6mo. clotb^ with Froutis* 
piece. tJ. net. 


35. The Dutch DoH’s Ditties* By 

C. AfHKKY MOORR. 

3& Ton Little Nigger Boys. Bv 

Nmr \ Can} 


37. Humpty Dumpty's Little Sod. PAMILIAR ALLUSIONS : Mis- 

celUDeous Information, nicludlng Cele* 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces. 

I Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs. Natural Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C G. Wrsrlbr. Demy 
Bvo, cloth, 7 j. 6d. net 

FAMILIAR ^HORT SAYINGl> 
of Great Men* By S. A, Bent, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7$. 6d, 


Bv (M vs K. Cross. 

38. * SI in pie Stmon* By Helen R, 
Ckus^. lilu<vlriUed In colours. 

39 The Little Frenchman. By 

Fi)K.\ COYHKK. niiisliaied In colours by 
K, (. Fkickro. 

40* The Potato Book* By Ltly 
SCHOKIFI.IL Illustrated in colours. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), 


^l^•Do^a^tui•^’^v^^h''n'. FARADAY (MICHAEL). Work^i 


Books by. Cr, Rvo, cUdh, 75, nd. tiicn. 
A Social Departure* Wlih in 
Ulusirmlons by K. H. l owssRSD. 

An American Girl In London, 
\%Mh So iJtustcati’Uis by F. H. 1 ownsknd. 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahlb* Wah 37 JUustraUon:^. 


Crown Svo, cloBi, 6d. each. 

A Daui;hter of To*Day, 

Vernon's Aunt, With 47 illustrations. 


DUTT CR0ME5H C*).--Enslaad 

and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, ai. 


DYSON (EDWARD), ~ In the 

Roaring Fifties* Crou>m 8vo, c^oth, 6x. 


EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by* 

A Point of Bonoup, Post 8vo» 

Illustrated hoards aj. 

Arotile Lovell, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3j. td. : post 8vo. Illustrated boar^ as. 

A Platater Saint, Cr. Sto, cloth, 3$. td. 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Word«, Pact,, aod HbraMti A Dlc< 
lionanr of Curtous.QuAlot.and Out-oMhe- 
Way Matten. Crown 8ro, clolh, 3,, 61^ 


E a E RTO N (Rev, J. C.).— 

Susses Polk aod Sussex Ways, 

With Four lUusta. Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 


EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Rosy, Post Svo, Uluslrated boards, ^s. 


ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 

RecoUectiona of Louis PbUippe and the 
Empire. Crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 6d, 


by* Post 8vo, clothes, od. each* 

The Chemical History of a 
Candle; Lectures delivered before a 
)uvcnile Audienca Edited by W1LLIAII 
Ckookbs, F.C.S. With numerous lllusta 
On the Various Forces of Naturei 
and their Relations to eaoli 
other, bdited by WilliaU CROOKES* 
F.L.^ With lllufttrallons. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).—War: 

Three Essavs, Crown Hvo. cloth, isn twf. 


FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8to, Illustrated boar^ as. each. 

Tbe New HlatresB. 

WltDMB to tbe Deed. 

The Tiger Lily. 

The Whi te yIj^Ib. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, td. each. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 
Gareed by a Portnne. 

TheOaseof Allea Gray. 
Oommodoro Junk. 

Black Blood. I In Jeopardy. 
Doable Gunning. 

A Flnttared Doveoota. 

King of the Gaatlo. 

The Master of the Oeremontss. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid's Mlsohlaf. 

This Man's Wife. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paata, 

Running Amok. 
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FBNN <a. MANVILLE)— 

Crown •"s'o. cloth, jy. 6</. each. 

Black Shadows. 

The Cankerworm. 

So Like a Woman. 

A Crimsoo Crime* Crown fivo. doth. 
“Kf. od. . pulurc cloth, flat bAck. u,; 
Pen*!, Eoinov. mediunt '\o. ^ J, 


FICTION, a Catalogue of, vvith 

De^ripUon't and Kcvu'w$ oi nearly 
Twelve Hc.vi>kki» Novell will l>e 
«ol free by Ciiatto ^ Wi.sdc^s upon 
anpUcatiun. __ __ 

FIREWORK - AtAKINQ, The 

Complete Ar( of; or. Tht Pvfoto-hnJ^t'fc 
Tfc^ibury. lU THOMAS K£nT 1 >II WMh 
0^7 lHui*tfations. Cr. bvo, cloth, jj, tU - 

FISHER (ARTHUR O.), Novela 

hy. Crown 6vo. clolb, ts, each. 
Withy ford. Wuh Colaired Frootiv 
pie%;« by it. D. ARMOi K, aad 5 Plates in 
sepU bv U. H. lUTXTON'. 

The Land of Silent Feet. With a 
Frontiiplcce by G. U AK «Ojj<_ 

FITZGERALD (PERCV), by 

Fatal 2ero« Crow*n fivo. cioth« oj. 

post bvo. Illustrated boards, 24. 

Pmi ftvo, Illustrated boards si. each. 

Bella Donna. I Polly* 

The Lady of Brantome. 

Never Fordotteo. 

The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street* 

Samttel Foote; a Hiograpliy* With : 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 
doth. 111. 6d. net. 


FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI¬ 
TION Illustrated Oevlew (Ther. 
lyb, Pforuseiy itlusirateU. Edited by 
>.G. Dcuas^ KoUo. eltdb dit. 101 tk/.r<<t. 

FREDElWC'7HAR6LD)“Novel5 

by. P >sl 6 \»k cluih. CJ. cAcb; 
iiiostrnfcd bojfd <. 2< cacIl 

5ech*B Brother's Wlfa 
The Lawton Girl. 


FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).—John 
Tborndyke’s Casas. Illustrated by H. 
M and frr»m Photographs. 

Crow# i<vo, clo?h. (mJ. 


FRENCH VERSE, an Anthology 


^ ♦ 
ot. With lotruduv tton anri Notes by C. 
H. Lewis, aad a Photo^'ravure Krootis 
brn>ll crown deo cinih. net. (.S6or/A. 

FRYS (HERBERT) Royal 

Uuide to tbe London Charleies. 

i’;aiteci by John* Lane PuMistu-<l 
Annually. Crown tvo. cloth, ii. 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 
Popular Aetronomy* Tran'^iated 
by jTELLARD GuKE, FJLA-S. With 1 hrcc 
Plates and sbd Illustrations# A Ntw 
EniTlOMi with an Appendii giving the 
results of Heceut Discoveries, hlediuro 
bvn, cloth, tor 

FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS.— 

For Informatl.n a« lo (hi. importaiii 
Series, prioted (mm a new type ac»Jgne<» 
by HtWBBRT P. Hokmc. now drst 
en craved, .ee ipeclal Prcxpecliwc. _ 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

.--Duaib. Crown 8vn cJoth.jj. 6ii. 


FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 
by. Crown 8w>. cloth, is 6d. och; po«l 
Sto. Itluslraled boacdv ar- each. 

004 by one • A Ra&l Queen. 
A Dob and bte Sbadew. 
BopeaofSand. With IHuilralloiu. 

Po«t «vo, lltu.lrated board., u. each. 

Romance* of tbe Danr. 

King or Knave ?_I Olympia. 

Jack Doyle'a Dauifbter. Crown evo. 
cloib, n. 


GARDENING B00K5. Post«v(., 

It c*ich * ilAih. jj. ^^7 each. 

A Year's Work In Garden and 
Ort'onhouse. B> Gsok<»l Gllns^ . 

Household Horticulture. Uy Tuu 
an>' fAN> fMiKOl.ti. tUu^irated. 

Tho Garden that Paid the Rent, 

liy luM Vr.MkOLl> 

Our Kitchen Carden. By Tom 
iLkkOI iK clnib, Jj net. 

61r Wllllt^ Temple upon the 
Qardoni of Epicurus, w^h other 
O^ralcn halted by A. FoPUKn 

SIKV KKIKU, F.S.A, Wiih 6 Illustr*lions 
Small bv<L board*, tr. 6d, nd; quarter 
vellum, or. td. net: three-quarter vehuiH. 
$f. I'tU _ 

OAULOT (PAUL\ Books by. 

The Bed Sbirt*: A Talc of •The 
Terror.' TraiiilUcd by JOllX I>« VlL- 
LILAS. Crowo 8vo. cloth, with Fronli*- 
rie*^e by Staxlly WoOD,3#.6d.; picture 

clotb, flat back. 2s. _ 

Crowo 8vo. clolh, hr. each. 

Love and Lovere of the 

Trand.ded by C. I.AAO< ilK. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

Trarulkied by C, LAROClia M.A. With 
llluatraHoas and FacumlJes._ 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Colltcfcd by Ibe Brclber* Gkiuu and 
Tranalated by EooaR TatloR. With 
Introduction by John KesKiK. and la 
Sled Plate* afUr GsoRCK CnuhlsHann, 
Souare Hvo, cloth nill. 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown «vo. cloth. Ji. W. each; 
(w.*t 8co. Illustrated board*, aj. each. 

Robin Cray. ^ 

The Golden Shaft. 

The Flower of tho Forest. 

The Brae* of Yarrow. 

Of Hlrfh Degr^ ^ 

Queen of tbe xseadow. 
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aiBBON 

Fosi 8vo. jUuftlrated boards, is. each. 

For Ijaok of Gold. 

What Will the World 8ay7 
For the King* | A Hard Knot* 
In Pastures Oreon. 

In Love and War* 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream* 

Fancy Free. I Loving a Dream* 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight* I Blood«Idonoy. 


Tho Dead Heart* ro«>t 8vo. illustrated 
bo.iids, a,; iVi'ULAit [‘'DiTiox. medium 

8 VO, 6(/. 

GERARD (DOROTHEA)*—A 

Queen of Curds and Cream. Crown 

8 VO. cloth, <Mi. 

GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— 

Sentenced I Crown dvo. cloth, it. 6i* 

aiBSON (L. so. Novels by. 

Crown fivo. cloth, 31. M. each. 


GISSINO (ALGERNON). Novels 

bv. Cr. 8\o. clotli. Kilt top, 3t. bd, each* 
Knitters In the Sun. 

Tho Wealth of Mallerstang. 

An AngoTs Portion. 

Ballol Garth. 

Tho Dreams of Simon Us her* 

QLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown 8v<i, cloth, 3i. bu. c.ich; 
post illustrated boards. 2 s. ench. 

The Lost Heiress* With 2 lllustra* 
lions by HUMk NISDKT. 

The Fossicker: A Homance of Mash* 
onalaiid. Two Dlusts. by HusiK NiSHKT. 
A Fair Colonist , Wi th Frontispiece, 
Ciown 8vo cloth, 3*. bd. each. 

The Qoldon Rook, With Frontispiece 
by brANLKY Wood. 

Tales from the Veld. \%^ithtainusts. 
Uax Thornton. With 8 illustrations 
by ). S. Ckomiton, K.l, _ 

OLENNY (GEORGE).—A Yearns 

Work In Garden and Greenhouse; 

Practical Advice as to Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. Post 8vo, xs .: cl*, is. bd ^ 


Spices. {qoDWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the Necromancers. PoMSvo.cl 


Ships of Doatre. 

The Freemasons* 

picture cover, ii. net. 


Cheap Edition, 


GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 

Duke, Costermonger* Post Svo, thus* 
ti.Ucd hoards, as. 


3 £. 

GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought* The: A Dictionary of Quo* 
tations ironi the Best Authors* By 
Throdoks Ta\xor. Cr. 8vo, cL, 3s. 6c/, 

GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 

^^* *^ ^ Herbert Wayne. Cr.8vo. ci.. 3r. 

GILBERT S (W. S.) Original fSAMUELl - Tha 

PUy5. InsSerics. Fink-PapehE mriox, UOKUOIN (,*A/VllJt:U). — I tie 

Poll «vo. doth. ,iilt top, 3 t. net each ^ Ferry of Fate: a Tale of Russian 

leather, gilt edges, 3^. net each. _ 

The First SKRth;^ contains: The Wicked nODP i I PI I ADH PDA o ^ 
World— Pygmalion and G.alalea - UUKL* 1 J* 

Charlty-The Pnneess-The palace of *.tro«omlrnl c.rlo.Hl... Fnri.anH 

Truth—Trial by Jury—lofanthc. _ 

TI1C Second Skries contains: Broken IQRACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 
Hearts — Engaced — Sweethearts — of a Dyin,; Roce. Cr. «vo, el., jr. bd. 

-S"Nl~rZL°-n7'^ZcS^- GREEKS AND-ROMANS, Thi 

The Pirates of Penzance* Life of the, described from Anlioue 

The Third Series contains: Comedy and Monuments. By ERNst Guhl and W, 

Tragedy — Foggertys Fairy — Rosen- Konkr, Edited by Dr, F. HUSFFBR, 

crantz and Giilldcnslem—Patience— With 545 lllusts. Demy 8vo, cL. 7 r 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE). 

d..hc„lThe Mmmtebanks-^ Novel* by. Cr,>wn 8vo. cloth. 6,. each. 

Bight Original Comlo Oporan 


The Hllllonalra Baby* 

Tha Woman tn tho Xloove* 
The 


Amethyst 

cloth. 3s. M. 


Box* Crown 8to, 


written by W, b. Gilbert, Two Series, 
demy Svo. cloth, zi. 6<f,net each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer __— 

—H.M.S, •PIn.Aforc*—The Pirates oiIqDPPNWOOD f'IAMPS^ . Thn 

Pcnsrince-Iolanthc^Patienco^Prin- pSifti?;- In eh 
cess Ida—The Mlkado—Trial by Junr. ' Dock* Crown 8vo, 

The Second Series contains: The Gon- ____ 

doUers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen GREY (Sir GEORGE)* — The 
of the Guard—His Excellency—Utopia, Romance of e Proconsul* By James 
L imited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks Milne. Crown 8vi\ buckram. 

Th^ oi{Url'’Lnd“‘aSfiw„ BirtU. OR'FFITH ICECIU.-Corlnthla 

day Book: QuuUtiona for Every Dav Marailoo, Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6if. 

o “‘f Compiled by A Watsos. GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. oo. 

Royal i6mo, cloth, w. 6 d. and Blue Blood. Ciown 8vo. clothT«. 
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QUTTENBERQ (VIOLET), 

Novels by. ^n»wn Svo. <»i iruh. 

Neither Jew nor Greek. 

The Power of th e Pal mist._ 

OYP. —CLOCLO. Translated by 

Nop A M. st^tm am. Cf. hv*\ ci.. ftj . 

HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 
Babies. WiOi Coloured Ft«»htl»r;ccc 
aiKl' c lilu^U.\Uon> by CVA IUX>v 
jto. cloth. Of. _ 


HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 

healthy Weakness, nod Disease 

Jr.ihsl.Ucd lioiu Iht ucniuiu • i Df. J 
I’jNci’'', Ct'»\vu Svo, It cloth . 11 '*•/ 

HAKE (Dr. T. OORDON), Poems 

by. Crown Svo tlolh. oi. 

Now Symbols, 
l^^cnds of tho Morrow* 

The Sorpent Play._ 

Haldon Ecstasy. Small 4 I 0 . cloth . Sr 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 

of Irish Cbsrocter. With llluttfa 
tions Oft Sitcl and Wood by CMUtK 
bHASK. Maclis*. Cilbkrt. and Hakvlv 
D e my tvo. cloth, ys. OU, 

HALL (OWEN). Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Cn-wnSvo 
picture cloth, list bjcU. ar. 

Jetsam. Cto wubvo, ciot ii. 

Crown »v<). cloth. Oi. each. 

Eureka. { Homando._ 


HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 
Kvery-doy Pspers. J'^i »vi>, iilus* 
tr;itcd htufUs^ 3i __ 

HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

TbV'blamoup of the Imposalble; 
and Through a Keyhole* c«i»wo 
bvo, clolh. 

Crown Sxo. cloth, fn, each. 

Nature's Vagabood, ac» 

Plain Brown* 


HANDWRITING, The Philo- 

iooby of. With oTcr io> Facslmilc*. 
Uy DOW Frux l>S SALAMAKCA. Posi 
8yo. haU<lotl>.S^« ___ 

HARDY (IZA DUFFUS). Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. clolh, Ji. bd. each 

The I<easer Evil. 

Mon, Womkn, and Fate. 

A Bu ttorfl y.___ 

hardy (TH0MA5). — Under 

th* Greenwood Tree. Po.t 8 *o, dj^h. 

W • illuslralcd board*, ai.: clolh 
ihiin If. W. Alw Ihe FiN* Papm 
ED nrioN. poll 8to. clolh. clll ‘oP- : 

leather,gllledfie*. 3 /-net:and tbeClIKAl 

Edition, medium ftvo.w 


HARRIS IJOEL CHANDLERS 

Book.« bv. 

Uncle Remus. With g Coloured and 
Co other lihjstj.ition*'by A.bMLl lll.fci* 
poll 4»'> cloth cilt U'p. < L 
Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
?» C*»1ourea .•>nd co oUicr Iliustfalion* hy 
1 A.Sifl PMTiiD. Imperial i<rnio.c(olh.6<. 


HA^NS lE. F.lj—»**« 

ers. Crown «vo, cloth, 61 . 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 

Works, LIIJRAKY liDIl lOS*. in leu 
V'4imus. crown hvo. cloth. 31 . 6J. c.'^ch. 
Yt>L I COMFtfcTK POKTICAL ASD 
DitAMATic WoitK's. With I'lrrl. 
n TlIK EVCK of koAKiNOCAMr— 

lk>HtMlANPAt'K«b -AWtHIC^N 

in. Talis of Tiie arcos'adt^- 
” Ka^tkrv SKhrrCHRA. 

IV. G\n«iFL Conroy. 

V MORIKb--CON*l>r\^in Kovtt^ 
VI. Tai.ksoftiif Pacific Sloff. 
Vn Talf^of THE Pacific stopB-II. 
** Wtlh Pofirail by John* Pettik. 

vni Talfs of Pine and cyfkess. 

IX, Hl CKAYK AND ClIAFFAR^L. 

X. Tai ES o^Thail and Town. 

Bret Harto'sChoice Works in Pr 
>Htt WiiU P-Mlml and 40 Him* 

hdtn^ns. Crown cloth. %t. tkL 

Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in- 

wludinj* boMF I.ATKR VF-RSFS. crown 

MO. buckram. 4 s. 

Id a Hollow of tho Hills. Crown 
Mvo> Pictur e cloth. Hat back, if. 

Poll Hvo, clolh, 3J. nci <’A.; leather, y. net. ea. 

MUSS* Luck of Roaring Camp, RC. 

Condensed Novels.__ 

Crown Hvo, cloihf 6j. each. 

On the Old Trail. ^ 

Under the Redwoods* 

Prom dandhlll to Pine. 

stories in Light 

Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation, 

Trent's Tr ust. _ 

Crown 8vo, clolh. 3f. a/. e*cl> S 

Ulusiraied boards, a*, each. 

A*Waff ^*th**^iains. withfelUui- 

iraiJoosbySTAKLKT L Woon 

A ward of the Golden 0**J* 

<n lllus lratloti* bV aTAKLKY L. WOOD. 

Crown «ro. clolh. 3f- 

Busy. Will! a "lust., hy |. AjCii^MlsTlt 
Tho^ Bell-Ringer of ^ 

^ W'llh jolllusts. by DvDLKy 

e^tarenoes A Slory olihc Aniertvan N>ar. 

* Wiih H llliwlratloftjby A-JclkOoodmaw. 
B&pker's LuoH, ilc. Wlih jg llluMra- 
®^u!n$by A. Fokh-MISR, Paul Hardy, ac. 

TbPcruiSIdo it the 'Bitosuior.' 
* Wilh FniDU*^ bv J. DSRNARD 
Tales of Trail and Toira. With 
^ F?nnlSpleve by O. P. 

Condensed Hovels* New 
Three Partners; or. The Big 
Strike on Heavy Tree HUn 

Wilh H lilusUaUoftt by Guucil. Aliu 
a POPULAR Edhioh, medium 8ro, od. 
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MARTC^ {BRET)^<>ynitnUfd. 

^vn ^vi>. cir>(h. <>ii. each: picture ckotb. 
Hat back. 2^. each. 


A Sappho of Oraen Springs* 
Colonai Btarbottle's ClienL 
A Prot 6 g 6 e of Jack Homlin^s* 
With numerous lUuslralioas. 

Sally Dowa» &c. With 47 lliustralioos 
by W. D. AmoNU a»d oth ers. 

Post 8VO. illustrated hoards. 2s. each. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 
<Also m t*n turc cloth at <amc pncc.) 

An Heiress of Red Dog* 

Thu Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Callf 6 rnian Stor ies* 

To-t 8VO. illiir Ivh., 2s each: cloth, k. h /. each. 

Flip. I A Phyllis of the Sierras* 

Maruja* Crown dvo, cloth, jr. M.: pc»sl' 
puture boards. 2s. i cloth lim p, zt- 

HAVVEiSlMrs. H. R-)* Books by. 
The Art of Dress* With 32 hiust*.*' 
tionv Kvo. If : cloth. «r. 6 ./- 

Chauccr for Schools* With Frontls- 
r Dcniv Kvi», cloth, a 6 d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 W«.>odcuts. 
Crown 4 to. cloth, 5 <. 6 J* 

H A WErsTRe>rR7R7^Alnw^^^ 

can Humorists: Washisc.ton* 
Irving. Ouvsr WKsnKLL Holmes, 
JaMKS RrSSEI.L lX>\VELT. ANTHMUb 
WARD, Mark Twain, and Drkt Hartk. 
Crown Kvo, cloth, fts. 

H A‘WTTr^Rl^E“TrU LI AI^ 

Novels by* Crown 8vo. doth. 31. 6J. 
c.Hth; jHKl8vo,ilhi^tralrdhoarci'i li.cach. 

earth I fiUlce Quentin. 
Fortun 6 *s Fool. I Dust. Fourlllusts. 
^taatrlx Randolph. With Four tllusts. 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance* 
The Specie j>f the Camera* 

Cfown sv *, cloth, jr* W.cach. 
Sobastlan Btrome. 

Love—or a N ame ._ 

Miss Cadogna* ) 'nitrated boards, zs. 

mealy "(CHRFS); B^~s by. 

OrnvVn Hyo cloth, bL each. 

Confessions of a Journalist* 
Heirs of Reuben* | Hara* 

The Sndless Heritage, Crown 8vo, 

Clf'th. 3 j. M. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). —Iv^ 

• do BIron. Crown «vo cloth ai.; 
f'iwt HVf>. .Miistr ,|le<l hoards. 2s 

HENi<Y"noF~ NAVARRE^the 

Favouritss of). B}) Le PBTrr Homme 
Kouge. \VHh 6 Portraits. Demy Svo, 
_ clr>t h. 7j. 6rf. net. _ C5At»r ly . 

HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by, 
Rujub, th, Jaggler. Post 8vo. doth. 
3x» 6d.; illkHtrated Niards. 2s. 

^own ftvo. cloth. 31. 60. each, 

Tbo Qneen'a Cup. 

Dorothy'* Douhle. 

Colonel Thorndyke'a BeoNfi. 


HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 

Pag e* Cp^wn 8 vo. clr>ih. 3 t. 

HERB’ERTSON (JESSIE L.).— 

Junis* Crown 8 vo, cioth, (\s, _ 

HERMAN (HENRY).—A Leading 

Lady. P"St 8vo cloth 2 s 6 d. 

HILL (HEADON)*—Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 6 vo, cloth, 3 *. td.; 
picture cloth, tlat back| ts. 

HILL (JOHNU Works by. 

Treaaon-FelODy* Post 8 vo, illustrated 

boards. 25 . 

The Common Ancestor, Crown 

8 VO, clulh. 3 J. (hi. 

HINKSON (H, A,), Novels by* 

Cr''wn 8 vo. cloth. 6 r. each. 

Fan Fltxgerald, 1 Silk and Steel* 

Y (Mrs* CASHEL)• — xlie 

Lover's Creed* Crown Hvo, cioth, 
3r. 6 ^. 

HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR)*— 

King Koko. A Ma^ic Story. With 25 
I lilnvtratlons. Crown 8 vo, cloth, is, net, 

HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

Hv E. P. SflOLL, Sir H. MAXWELL, John 
WATSON. Jane Barlow. Mary Lovett 
Cameron, Justin H. McCarthy, Paul 
Langs, J. w. Grahau, J. H. Saltkr, 
Phcebb Allen, S. J. Becebtt, L. Rivers 
Vine, and C. P. Gordon Gumming. 
Crown 8 vo. ciotb. I*. 6 d. _ 

HOLMES (C. J.t Me A*)*—Notes 

on the Science ol Plcture-maktag. 

with Fhoio>yavure Frontispiece* Demy 
Hv >, cloth, 7 t. 6 :/* net. _ 

HOLMES (O. WENDELL)*— 

The Autoorat of the Breakftuit* 
Table. liluatratcd by J* Gordon 
Thomson* Fink Papsr Edition, poll 
Rvo* cloth, piit top, aa* net*; leather, gilt 
edees* 3 /. net. _ 

HOOD^S (THOMAS) Choice 

Works in Prose end Verse, With 
IJfe of (be Author* PoriraU* and aoo 
Illustrations. Crown hvo, cloth, 3 t 6 */. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works: Including his Ludi¬ 
crous Adventures* itons Mots* Puus* 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece* 
Crown Svo, cloih, 35 . 6 d* 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

For Freedom. Crown 8 to, cloth, fu. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, tj. 60 , each. 

'Twlxt iHive and Daty. 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Mugwta of Carrlaonna. 

Nell Hagenden. With 8 lllustraUon*. 

HORNE (R. HENQIST).—Orloil. 

With Portrait, Crown Svo, clothe 7r* 
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HORNIMAN (ROY\ Novels by. 

Ci'»svn c »th 6f 

Bellatxiy the M&tfnlhcont 
i4ord Cam maxie lgh’s Secret. 

Israel Ra ok. crown sv»>, clo th, y. * i. 

HORNUNQ (E. W.i, Novel's by. 
TOO Shadow of the Rope Crown 
>»vo, cjo.b , y, W. 

Crewij f^vo Oi. each. 

Setngaroo. I A Thie f In the Night. 

HUEFFER 1 .FOKD inAUoX).-A 
Call; The Tale of Two l>a*sion.'». 
Crown ft\o, cloih, 6j. _ 

HUGO I VICTOR).—The oiTtlaw 

of Iceland. Jr-ioslated by Sjt oaKtKT 
CAMl'hLl.l.. Crown ftvo, clolh. jt _ 

HUME (FERGUS). Novels by. 

The l<ady From Mo whore. Cr. 

clolh ^t. 61/.; pKture cloth. HaK back, 

The Milllohalre Mystery. 

Hvo. cloth, n. 

The Wheeling I-lght. Crown 8vo. 
clolh top, ^_ 

hUNGERFOKD iMrs.l, Novels 

by. Crown »r.\ clotn. y. ••i. ea>.h 
iKrtt 8vo, IIIo?trated ho-irdt, a». each, 
cloth limp. a*. W. e ich. 

The Profeaaor’a Experiment. 
L>ady Vemer'a Plight. _ 
l«ady Patty. l Peter a Wife. 
The Rod-iiouae Myatory. 

An Unsatlafactory Cover. 

A Malden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Straggle. 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. 
“ Dorince Vile. | Aprll a Lady. 
The Three Graces . i Nora Crolna- 

CroMii «vi>. ckith. ia. oA ea<^*- 

An AnxlooB Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Coming ofjCh^oe. | Iiovlcc. 

The Red-House Mystery. PoPtu^K 
t- ntn ow. i.icdiuiu U/ _ 

HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED/, NpvHs 

by. Cmwn Std. clolh, jr. od. each ; po*« 
^\fy, Uluatr^ted each, 

The X<eadea Casket* 
Self^Goademned. 

That Ot her Perso n._ 

MrSs Juliet s Cfown Hv«», cloths 5 /» ^ 

HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hint* 
"^i^SlllSreekln*. . *5 nius.ra- 

tiona CT..WO «TO. clolh. y. M. — 

HVAMSON (ALBtki A Hls- 
lory of Ike Jews In EngIsrxI. W m 

n^rii v nto. cloth, nct._ --— 

MVArr (A. Hs), Topographical 

y, net each. 

rry%A Charm of I<#ondon. 

The Charm of 

The Charm of Venice. 

The Charm of Paris. 


INCHBOLD A. C. . The Road n 

No Return. ^ _ 

INDOOR PAUPERS. ■ m . f 

IiiK'i Cr<»un li 

riVM'AN 1 M E RB^ E R I 1 acid 

MAKTLF.Y Ai>PUK^. -The Teur . I 
Kslee^ C^un kv .>, ci^ th, v._ii’ 

fNNKEEPER^S HANDBOOK. 

Bv I TkfvoR-UaVIFS Ct. 

IRVING (\S ASHINGTUNi.—Old 

Chrl.Atmn*. 

t* I- iili'i'icvc, U Get 


JAMBS iC. T.C.u—A Romance of 

IheOueen'sNnund.A. t<' -■ 

Jaimes (.U. \V.). —Scrnggles: 
The 5 tory of s Srarrow. ^ ‘ 

llIgstrai.ODv. I'oM '5 ih, 

JAM E S O N 1\V IL LI A Ml.—My 

Dead 5 clf I’'''' ‘ ^ 


JAPANESE ARTIST lA) IN 

1 ONDOiNs D\ Yo^^Hio >u»kino, nh 
K ^louTcd Cf. >th. 

6i net. __ » 

JAPP ibri A^ H.i. Dramatic 


Pictures Cik'Wn Hvo. i loih. 


V', 


JEFFERIES iRlCHARD). by. 

The Llfo of the FIclda ‘ 

cloin.sj tkj ; Lahok 1 >>» M’.f' I 'I 
EDITIOK. tu»lt HVO. clolh. ^:lU I'^p. 1» n« i 
Jceither, pit e<lc«, y. net. ^ ^ 

Et»mov. with 13 MhiMratJontin C-h 
by M. U. Cl4VKK,cn>wn 8vo, s:l«*lh, 51. 

The Open Air. Kvi>. cl«th, M*. 
LARt^K I T*'*:. f-TNK PAPFR 
8 vo, cloth, Rill top. li. net . 

£flcfe 9 u oeU A/*a a New FT»iT|tiN. 
with 12 Illustr^iUons In Coh>uf 5 by Ki rn 
UOLl.'iA?^, cfO'An fivo, cloth, y. net; 
narchnienl, 7*. 

Nature near I^ndon* 

buckuni.Cu.. p***! Hmj.cU 
T\ pK FiNSPArrJi EMTiov.potl ^^vo.ci., 
cm lop, 2 i. Oti ; leAlher, Riri a. neh 
iJs.y n Kkw l.vmos with 12 niuv 
Irallom in Colourt b> Huth Loulwan. 
cro^rn teo, cloth. 5>. net; parchment, 

7i. net. , 

The Ppoket kflohardl JefTerles: 

ch-aen by AU'hsI' H. }Oait. 
i 6 ino. clolh. jllU lop. U- nel : IfAtlicr. 

Th*o'*Eui<^*y of Richard Jefferies. 
jIv“r"‘iTKK Cf.hv., 

JEROME (JEROME K.).—Stage- 
Isnd With 64 lllUHlr 4 li'>ni by ) tJKk- 

SAHt> PARTVIWR. Fcap jto. t*- _ 

JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

The Garden that Paid tho Font* 

Househpld_Hor^lCttUuroa 

our Kitchen Garden: The PUnts \V< 
° Jrov:. u" How We C.-,k Then.. I-0.I 

Hvo. cloth. II net. 
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CHATTO WIKDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


JOHNSTON (R*),—The Peril of 

ao limpire* Crown $vo, cloth. Cw. 

JONES )WILLIAM, F.S.A.). 

“PiDger-Rlng Loro: Historical. 1^. 
Cetul.iry. and Ancc<iotal. With numerous 
Illustrations* Crown Svo, cloth. ^.67. 


JONSON ^5 (BEN) Works. With 

Notes and llu)(*raphic.‘il Memoir b) 
WlLMAlkl OlFi-oim, Edited by Colonel 
Cr.VM\<»HAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo» 
Cki. each. 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Trai^slatcd by Wit.I.lAM 
WHiSTOV. C«>n(aiinn^ * The Antiouilivs 
of the and ‘The Warsnf the Jews.’ 

With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
_yoJs.. demy S\o. h.Uf«c]oth, t2s.6d. 

KEATINQ (JOSEPH)_Maurice. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. Or, 

KEAIPLING (W.BAILEY-).—The 

Poets Royol of Encland and Scot- 
T'lid: Orj^^inal Poems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. With Notes and t> Phi)lrv 
yravurc Portraits. Small 8vo, parchment, 
hr. net ; vellum, 6d. net. Also an 
Kdition In TiiK King’s Classics < No. .^9). 

KERSHAW (MARK)_Colon]^ 

l-octs and Fictions: tiumorous 
•Sketches. Post 8vo, illuslr.itcd boards 
23 , ; cloth, 23 . td. 

KINO (LEONARD W.. M.A.).— 

A History of Ilabylonla and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps 
I’latis, and llluslr.itlons after .-ill the 
pr[nci|>.-)l Moiiiinicnis uf the I'cnod. In 
3 volumes, roy.al 8vo. buckram. Each 
volume separately, i8*. net: orpersetof 
3 volumes, li ordered at one time. ^2 icu. 

Voi. I.—A History of Sumor and 
Akkad: An account of the Early 
Races of Babylonl.-i from I’rchislotic 
TitiKS to about B.C. 2000 
A History of Babylon from 
the l-oundsition of the Monarchy 
.ibout n.C. 2000. until the Conouesl 
of Hal'Vlon bv Cvnis. P C 

Assyria from 
the hatiirst Penod until (he F.aU of 
Nineveh before the Mode?, FLC.rio6. 


king (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post Rvn. ilU]stratc<l bnardA is 

^ho Wearing of the Green. 
Passlon^s^Iaveo | Bell Barry, 

^ Dravrfn Game« Crown fivn cloth 

td, ; Xvo. iUn^frriGvl hoirtK 


KINGS ANDQUEENS OF ENQ. 

LAND. By K. G. Biich.e and luViZ 


KING’S CLASSICS (The). 

General Editor, Professor 1. GOLLAXC/., 
Litt.D. Printed on laid paper. i6mo, 
each with Frontispiece, gill top. Quar> 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth. 
IS. OJ. net each ; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, 23. 6d. net each; three-quarter 
vellum. 5 J. net each. 

\'c/untr3 ucip tn cm fit o/ pu^ilicatiom 

35» Wine, Women, and Song: 

MediAva! Latin Students' Songs. Trans¬ 
lated into ICiiglish, with an IntroducUoD, 
bvJoiix Amnsv.TOS Symon’ds;, 

36, 37. George Pettlo'a Petite Pal- 
laoe of Pettle his Pleasure, 

bdMed by Prof. 1. Gollakc^. 2 vols 
38« Walpolo’8 Castle of Otranto« 
By bir Waltkr bLX^TT. With Intro- 
Preface bv Mi as Spurgrov. 
39. The Poets Royal of Sngland 
and Scotland, Original Poems by 
Kings :md otlier l<f*y.d and Noh;e 
1 ersou^, collected and edited by W. 
Hailky Kkmplixg. ^ 

Morels Utopia. 

MiUd by ROIIKKT SlFKl.t, F.S.A. 

f-sgend of Good 
Women, in MeUtm English, with 
W w Introduclloo by Professor 

42. SwlftVBattle of tbe Books. 

Inlroduchon. by 

®*^j®*****^ Temple upon the 

Epicurus, with 
other 17th Oentury Garden 
Bssays. Edited, wllh Xotes and Intro* 

SIBVKKING.F.S.A 
Things, by sir 

Consolation and 

fishek, 

O’Connor?^®'*'"'®'* by Daniel 

45 . The Sontf of Roland. Tr.inslated 

\u7,V *•';«««*» by Mrs.CRosLAND. 

Wth Inti^ucfioii by Brnf. Buanuis. 

a Vita Nuova* The 

KaSSKTTPs 

translation on opposite page. With Intnv 
Ji., ^olcsbv I’rof. H. Oblnn-vr 

Prologue 

Inlroduction by Prof. 

•V. \V. hKKAT, 

Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. /« 

OT 0 </^rM EueUsh. wuh Notes and intro- 
du^tion by Prof. W. W. Skkat. 

49 . Mrs. Oaskell'B Cranford. Wiih 

SoVpi^rl IOHNSON. 

Poem of the 
f-^rlccnlh pntury. Edited, wllh a 

*^''“’«'’]?Kan«lan Inlroduction, 

*'Onors. Volumes III. 
edited from theorlglnals 

Correspondenoa 

i ranslaied and 

1? I'of n^" Sketch of the 

Uie of St. Boniface,by E. J. Kyub, M.A, 
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KINO’S LIBRARY FOLIOS 
iThe). 

Tho MIrrour of Ycrtu© In World, 
ly Crcatnea. or The Life of Sir 
fl'honiaB More, Knifiht* Hy 

s**n-iivUw. W'JtLMiJ Koi k it. i<u. 6 ^. 
titi (S<\crt copied of this voluttic alODe 
remain, and arc nol l<> be sold apwt from 
sets.) 

Etkon BaslUko.tho Portrajeture 
of HisSaorod Majestic m nis 
Solitudes and SufTerlngs, 

bdiicd by EDWAkD Ai.^jack, r.b-V- 

£1 i5.net, 

Sbakespeare'a Ovid, 

Arthur Golding s Translation 
of tho Metamorphoses. Miird 
by W. H. V. RotsL. iMi.i). £1 

Det. 

The Percy Polio of Old 

Ballads end Komancet. fciiiu-rt 
by lh€ GtNf-«AL KbiioH. Ill lour 
vilu.ne* at ^4 4^ 'he »cl. (Volumes 1. 
an.1 II. issued; 111. at PfcSJ ; 1\. lr» 
IVcp^rAllon.) 

KoTK —tcmfltU uli <*/ 

/cUot fitnatn /or taU. I net. 

^7 175 . 6 J u<t^ _ 

KING'S LIBRARY QUARTOS 

ThJ^ii'lohoml.t. ny 

Edited by H. C. Ha«T. $i. uel 1 lapaa- 

CSC vcituin, 15. net. 

The Guira Hornbook, r.y Thomas 
Wiled by H. a. McKkkuovv. 
55 . net; Japanese vellum, 105 . W, net. 

The Betfgor'a Opera, 

Ivlltcd *> HaMHTOX MacLiM^D. Si. 
net : J.*kp;uic»c vcUum , lOi. ud. Qgu 

^Chsplcfs, 


KINO'S CLASSICS {Jhti-'T nl'-rut.l 

56. The Cavalier to his 

Seventeentb Ceiilory Love acngs. 
Edited by K. SlDOWicK. 

57. Assor’s Life of King Alfred. 

Edited by L. C. jAXf, M.A. 

58. Translations from the 
landlc. Hy Ktv. \V. c. ontt.N. >l.iL 

sa The Rule of St. Bonet. Trans- 
^*la cd by Eight Kcv. Abhor GAy^tsT 

SnsIMe^wilVN-'d^ and Introduction, 
by At ICE Kt>ir-WKUCH 

82. Of the Tumbler of Our Id^yt 
® a?d other Miracles. Translated. 

1,0m the Middle 
Notes and Introduction, 
KkupAVelck. 

Text. Edition Raynaud. 

Eatlitr Volutttti in lh< Sirin nn-~ 

3 . 

\ Til. Lite -t JJT Tbom- More, 
k : Allred to the eo»lnr o» 

(h«Tu<l"r«. _ -1,^ ToUors to ihe 

»«*’»■ 

fc ♦rh.ucer.KnMh‘-'5^V.'. 


MSS., with 
by Atice 


ii ?b'o^?i3ioWp»«f «*- 

m' 

ft tv.*® itir^. 

CAKHAV. Double Vuluoic. 

. K.imber. 5. » eod M ■»«» 


\Vnl.ni;v. and H^WloKtapWes. Uy K l- 
Knowles, With Two PortraiU. Ctoaa 
8 VO, clol he su 6 </. _ 

f.'r “»i.Si°c 5 •X.‘’v-U"”c«‘ 

cloth. tt,od» — 

fop. i ne?: leather, flit e dce. t.. neh 


7 amBE^ (^ORQE).—The 

Frcildeot ol Bcrevle. Crown «to. 
cloth, Ji. W* 
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CHATTO & WIN DUS, PUBLISHERS, 


LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—The Thousand and One 
comm on Jv Tho 

Arabian Nights* Bntortain- 
tnents* Dlusuated hy W. Harv>\. 
WjUi rredact OybTANXKV Lan*B-F 001 ,K 
3 Vols., demy Svo, cloih, 2ls. 

LAURIST0UN~PETER}. ~The 

Painted jMi>untaln. Cr. 6vo. cloUi, 6< 

LEb (HOLAlb).—Legends from 

Fairy Land» With about 250 Icu^- 
tralions hy KK(*INALU U and HOKACK 
}. KS'OULRh, anil .uj liitrodnction hv 
J*. H. FkKK.MANTLE. Crowo Hvo, cioti) 
j:i(h 5«. net. 

LEES (DOROTHY N.)_Tuscan 

Feasts and Tuscan Friend.^. With 
12 Illustrations. Crovs’nS to, d., ^4. net. 

LEHMANN” (R. CoT-Hirry 
Fludyerat Cambrld|fe« and Conver* 
sational Mints for Voun^ Shooters* 

Clown «vo, 1^. ; cloth, is. t>*i. 

LBIQH (HENRY S.).-Carols of 

Cocka yne. Crown Wyo, buckram, 

LELAND (C. Q.).—A Manual of 

Mcndlni; and Kepairine. \\ lu. l)ia- 
_ C f own h \.., 5t. 

LEPELLETIEITTeDMOND). — 

Aladame Sans-G^ne. Iranslatctl by 
JOHN Im: VirMf.R>. Pott cloth 

; illustrated hoards, tu ; Popui.^r 

_Em now, mediiiiu Svo, (hi. 

leys (JOHN Ka), Novels by# 

The lilndseys. iv»st 8vo, iJiusi, ixis zs. 
A Sore Temptation*_Cr* 8vo. cL. f.* 

LILBURN (ADAM)#—A Tragedy 

In Marble* CrosMi Keo, cloth. 35. rjj. 

LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 32 orf. each 

Rhoda R oberta* | The Jacobite* 
Crown Hv-l ctotfi. each 
i^dah Pyecroft. Puritan. 

_The Story of Leah* 

UNTON ( E. LYNN ). Works hv. 

Crowq 8vo. cloth, 6J. c:icii ; p.->st «v.>. illiis- 
wv_* . - trajed bo.trds. 2t. eavli. 

;^trlota Remball. | lone. 

of Learn Dundaa 

Tho On« Too Many. 

i,”y * Sowing the Wind. 

WM?Bvopton, 
with a Silken Thread. 

The Rebe l of the Fa mily. 

*** ^-Hend.. Crexs^ 8vo, 

EomON. 

LITTLE (M.)—At the Sign of thel 

Burnine Bush. Crown Svo,cloth. 6i. | 


LORIMER (NORMA).—The 

_ Pa gan Woman* Cr* 8vo. cloth, 32, 6 ,i , 

LUCAS (^ALICB)# — Talmudic 

Legends* Hymns, and Parapbrasea* 

_P i^st 8vt». hail-parchrovnt, 2s» iieL 

LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 

Anno'# Terrible Good Nature, nnd 

otbtT Stones for Childien. Wiili I3 
Il)iislrati.>ns by A. H. Buckland. and 
Coloured End -P.ipcrs and Cover by 
F. I). BKnFORP. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

A Book of Verses for Children# 

\tiili Co uured 1 u)c-p;i*;v. croWQ hvo. 

cloth, 6 l 

Three Hundred Games and Pas¬ 
times* liy E. V. Lucas and EuzAStTM 
Luc \s. Pott 4to, cloth. 6^. net 
The Flamp* and other Stories# 
Koyai i6r»io* cloth* is. net, 

LUCY (HEWY W.),-Gideon 

Fieyce. Crown dvo, cloth, 3^. 6J.; post 
Kvo, Illustrated boards, zs. 


i^CAULAY (LORD).—The HIs^ 

tury of England# Lahgs Tvra Fine 
Faksr Edition, in 5 vols, potl Svo, 
cloth, gilt top. 2x, net per vol.; leather, 
gut edi:es, 31. net per voU 

M A C C O L L (H U Ci H).—Mr. 

Stranser’A Sealed Packet. Cr. 8vo 

_ Oolh, 6 J .; post Svo. lltus. l>oard< a, 

McCARim iJUSI IN), booksby. 

^**Voi**^**“ Qu«#n Anue. Two 

> ‘1‘niy hvo. sl.iih, I2J, c.icli. 

A History of tho Four Georgos 
?”** V , William tho Four%. 

hour \uls.. dimv «vo, cl..ih. iij e.ich. 
A History of Our Own Tlmos 

froi» .he Awcssion ol Queen Victoria lo 

Library 

Edition. Four Vols.. demy Rvo. cloth. 

the Popular Edition 
I n Four Vols crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. each! 
—And (he JUBiLKR Edition, with an 
Appendi.Y of Events to the end of 1886. 
MI 2 VoU . demy Svo. cloth, 7,. 6 d. each. 

* ®? O"** Own Times. 

'hSo I * the Diaiiuinii Jubilee 
H „',”y*'''''®*”*^ >*^-:erown8vo.cloth fv* 

* or Our Own Tlmee 

■ •;"^,y”-.li'>m i«v 7 tuAcccsii,.n 
of Edward \ 11, 2 Vols.. demy Svo. cloth 
24»^ Clown Svo. cloth. 12 s. ’ 

* History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Oueeu 

Accession of '^Klni* 
lutw.ird MI^, Nhvv Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, uUt 

•*'* Popular Edition. 

EDITION a^t^ye^iSto). med. Svo, 6d. 

Editiohs. 

Vfh;, « »• 5*“ net per vol; 
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McCarthy (Justinw 

Ctown Mo. clolh. fxi- each ; p-xt ovo. pi... 
bonrfU 2t. eicb ; cloth '>mp. sj.'J.each. 

Tho Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enoiny s Daughter. 

A Pair Saxon. ' Lfnley Rochford. 
DearLadyDlsdaln. | The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. W'«b u lllu 4 t». 
Donna Quixote. With ii lUustraUoat. 
The Comet of a Season. 

Tdaid of Athens. With u IJIustraUoofc. 

Bo(?Dlaro^i»ds. T he Riddle Bing. 

'•fown >i oJ.tich 

The Throe Disgraces. I Mononia- 

•The Right Honourable.* 

McCahtiiy asid MKs. CASiruKLL 1 KAtn. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, hi. 

_ Ju lian R ev elsto n e. Ct 

McCarthy (J. h-l 

The French Revolution, i^onyi- 
* tuent A>»einbly, 

demvUvo. cloth. liJ.eAch. 

An Outline of the History of 

Ireland. Crown hvo.n 
Jrel^Bd^Slnce the Unlon-l 79 »- 

1686 Cfi>«n» cloth, hi. 

Uafisln E^ndoD. 8 vo, cold cloth, 

O^fsSl^tlon Novel. Crowa 8yo. 

Doo’nifAnVlan^e Kpl«>de. Crown bvo, i j. 

A Sketch. Cr^'ivs'n 8vt>, 
En%’als. Crown 8vo. m. : cloth. ... «. 
A Lon^don Legend. Cj^ihn.cioth. m 

MACDONALD (Dr. GEOROL), 

Wo^so^^ancy and imagination 

or .epAralely. Gr..llcr c.lt 

AUo a New n cloth. K'lt 

U^! 2s. «* per Vol.; Icsther. gd. top. ii. 
VoL^TwIimv AND WtraouT-xn*. 

IV PARADtes- ballads-^C l 

• V A VI PHAKTASIXS. ItsOhOb. 

RmOSEM SW0BD^>— TIIK OkAV 

WOLF—UKCLK CORNKUU». 

p-tici 

Donald. »™»;®Criwn8vo. cloth. 


'MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

Quaker Coudns* P«'Sl bvo ir. 


MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

^y. Cr**vvDH\»j rJoth nclL 

A Blow over tho Hearts 
Tho Private Detectlvo* 

ffer Honour Crown kva cUMb. 31, 

The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 

CrowD s\K>.cio\th^f‘s. ; CULAi* Euitjun, 
picture cover is. net 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.)s-lnter- 
ludesoQj Uodorloncs. Cr.«vo.cJ< ib.t»i. 

M A C K^A y“( WILLIAAl). — A 
Mco Jer ol Neta Crown svo cloth 6i . 

M"aCKKNZIE (\V. As).-T he 
Drc&rl Dream. Crovs-n >v«>. cl > tb. fti. 

MACLISE PortraitOalfery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
He Portraits by Danill MACLiNfc;. 
W;lb Mcinotit by WiLUAU BATaS B.A. 
Cn^ivn ?<vr». cloth 3/ ur. 

MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

MsnaUcfT’^ot. By T. C. HfcPWORTli. 
With 10 lUustt. Cr . Sv», u.; cloth n (iJ. 

AIAGNA CHARTA: AKacsimilcof 

the Oilpfial, 3fl. by 3 M, with Anns ami 
cnjbl.iitnied in Gold and Colou**, 5 » 


MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 

The New RepobllOs doth 

\s t>J : lUmlratcd b<> 1 fd’^ is. ; Lahok 

Ytte, Fins Paper Fi>l«b>N. 

riolli. ^;lU top. is, nci ; Icalbcr, cd^cs, 

3 ^. ucU__ 

Poama. 4l«, parchraeat 

la Lite Worth Living? Crowa 8%‘o. 

bucki4in, Dt.____ 

iMALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Aiort d'Arlhur, SclecUnn^ Irum, c^liUd 
liy B '1. HAXKIsr* Hv«\ clotb^ ts. 

MARQUERITTE (PAULamJ 

VICTOR . Novel, by. 

Cowii ^Vc, Clolh. 31 '“»• *'*‘='’* , 

The Disaster. Trai«»i'led hv K Lv.w^ 
Vanity. ■J f.in>J>te<l by K. .S. Wkst. \Mth 
iMrtraU Fr ontUpIgce. 

The CommUBe.““Tran4lat^ 

2 f\fi H H. Cr 8vo cloth, »i. 

MAI^ DE MEDICIS and the 

^ Court ol pVsnee In the X Vllth Ceo- 
furv ffom Ibc Freoeb of 

Lf>?i5 B.Tirroi. by M 
a portrait. Demv Bvo, cloth. ■7 i.t<d. net. 

MARLOWE'S Works, includini* 
CoJ rn vs-ixoH»»t. Cr. Bv o. cMh. ^s.Od. 

XTTrT’h (RICHARD). —a 
^ ■^ 3 ?eiler*ol Men. Cr. bvo. clolh. Ji. M. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS. PUBLISHERS. 


MASTER OF (lAME (THE): 

The Oldest RnjfHsh Book on 
nuatin^. Uy Ki)\VAin>. S<coim Duke 
Ycxk. by W. A. and F 

B slU-iK Grouman-, Wilh Iniroiluction 
by TirKonoKE HoosKVErx Pnotoqravun 
Frontispiece, and 23 Full-paCc Illus¬ 
trations after Illuminations. Large cr. 
8vo. cloth. 7j. 6/. net; parchment, 

to/, fvi. net. 


MASSIi\(iER ’5 Plays. From the 

liX! of WIJ.I.UM GifMUin. bv 

Cr. Hvo, cK.tli. (xi. 

MASTERMAN (J.).—HalTTa"^ 

dozen OauszHters. Post avo. hds.. 2s 


MAHHEWS (BRANDER)_A 

Secret of the Sea. Posl 8vo. 


Secrct of the Sea. Posl S\ 
boards, at.; cl..(l>. aj. <>,/. 


AlAX ORELL, Books by. 

Cr.^n Sv.v clolli. f>d. e.ith. 

Hor Royal Highness Woman. 
Between Ouraelvee. 

Rambles in Womanland. 


MEADE (L* TeK Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortunee Cmwn 8vo, 
ciutli. 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 

Crown Hvo. clotti, 3/. each. 

y^e Voice of the Charmere 

In an Iron Orlpe | The Biren. 

Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Ishmael. 

Adventuress, t Roaebary. 

The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Way. 

This Troublesome World. 

MEDICI (Livesof theEARLY)as 

\S ?.'m*^**^^***'■*• Ross. 

With llliislralloiKaiM Facinniles Uemv 

net. [Pre pariHe 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown Kvo. pure r.i;? 
p.ipcr. hoards, net per vuU ; pigskin 
with clasps. 7s 6./. net ner vol, 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Dovers. Transhitcd from the Middle 
hronch of Chkistinr dk Pis\v with 
•Votes byALlCK KKMr-\VK|,tM. Wood- 
cut 1 itlc and u Fhotogrnvurcs. 

2. Of the Tumbler of oup Ladv 
and other Miracles. Translated 
Irom the Middle Iscnch of GAt*riKK dk 
C oiNXi, &c., with Notes and Introduction 
byAl.lCK Kbmi*-\Velch. Woodcut Title 
an<l 7 Photo(*raviires. 

*’?'.**? Trans- 

I.Tlcdfrom the Mhldle French bv Abies 
Kk>ip.\Velci!, with the original Text 
and an Introducllon by Dr. L. Urandin! 

m 5 Fhologravures. 

•* *be Babees’ Book. Eriitcd from 
Dr. PuKNivALL's Texts, with Notes, by 
Edith Kickbrt, Woodcut Title and 6 
rootogravuret. 


MKDIEVAL LIBRARY (The) —i*<v//v rtn/ii. 

5 The Book of the Divine Con¬ 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. rranslatcd by Mahy G. 
STKti/NrANv. \Vo<xkiit Title and IMusts. 

6 . The Legend of the Holy Fina, 
Virgin of Santo Gemlnlano. 
lr;<nsl.Ttcd bv M. Maksfield. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Phob^^ravxircs. 

7. Barly English Romances of 
LoVO. Kilitcd ill M(<lcrn LiigUbh by 
Koiru RICKBRT. 5 I'hotogravures. 

®* English Romances of 

Friendship. Edited, with Noiei, by 
K us Til RccKKRT, fi Phologr.iturcs. 

0 . The Cell of 6elf«Knowledgo. 

bc\cn Karly Mystical TrcaiUc^ prinlcu iii 
1H51. Edited, wilh Introduction and 
Edmund Gahdnrk. M.a^ 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours, 

10 . Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1400*1700. Collected and 
arr.ingcd by EDITH KICKF.ht, With S 
Photogravure^. Special price of this 
volume, boards. 7,. OJ. net; pigskin 
with clatps lor, 6^. net. 

11. Trobadop Poeta Translated from 
the FrovencAl, with Introduction and 
Notes by Barraka Smythb. Frontisplec ? 

_and Pccora tlve In itials [Preparing , 

MELBA: A Biography. By 

Agnes M, Murphy, with Chapters by 
Madasik Mblra on The art of Sing- 
INO and on thk Selection of Music as 
A Profession, Portmlls, Views, and Fac- 
Aimilcs, Demy Svo, cloth, i6r, net. 


MERRICK (HOPE). —When a 

_nirl's Engaged. Cr. fivo. cloth, x^.Od. 

MERRICK (LEONARDTTW- 

The Man who was Good. Crown 
BVO, Cl., 3 r.6rf. ; post 8vo, I|lu.st. bds., it. 
Crown dvo. cloth, m. bd. each. 

Cynthta. | This Stage of Fools. 

AIETHVEN (PAUL).— 

_Influences. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6 j. 

M E Y N E LL (A LIC El.—The 

Flower of tbe Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In i6mo 
_clot h, gilt, 2s, TKt; leather, 3./. net. 

MINTO (WM.).—Was She Good 

or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth. 11. 6d. 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cioth, 35, td. each. 

The Lone star Rush. With S Illusts. 
Only a Nigger. 

The Belforts of Culben. 

cloth. Hat backs, aj. each. 

Plotters of Paris. 

The Temple of Death, 
towards the Eternal Snows. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM). Novela 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 3,. 6rf. each, 

Renehaw Fanning’s Quest. 
HaSffiS’a?/Blaobtand. 
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AlURRAY (HENRY), Novel 5 by. 

clo’h. 2 \ c.**-!*. 

A Came of Blulf. 

A Song of Sixpence._ 

NEVVBOLT iHENRY). — Taken 

Tho Gun-Runner, cj.kvo, ci.. 31 . <«.,» fr omtbe Hnemy . Kcivav ^. pic.cov..ii. 

Cfou-n NISBET’(HUME). Books by. 

Harley GreenoaK s Charge. ‘Ball Up I* Crown .svo. cloth. 5J. ai.i 

gso. <.i__^-1 , illustrated hoards. 3 s. : 

m Vv r r> O Wf f> T H i Al r S « I • I 11.... rv« r. . I? f^tTfrtv Ml .-Hiiim Kco. fwf. 


MITFORO <BERTRAM)-.v.i/.««^/ 

Cii>wii 8V.., tl-.lli, H. : P>^«“re 

llnl l'3-.k. J>. e.K^. 

The Luck Of Gerard Rldtfeley. 
The King's Assegai. \\iir> t> liiusts 

Tho Cun-Runner. cj.Svo cl 
Chexp K<liti>jn, **vr> '»/. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 

Hnthercourt Rectory. Oown >*v 
gi..ili.3i-'iJ, ; po>l .. vo.nmv t. ty-ardj;^ 


©VO illustrated hoards. is. 
POPVLAk F.r>tTION MK-dium 8vo, 

Dp- Bernard St- Vincente Fc^st 3?o. 

illu^ir.dcd N>atds 2 i. 


Hathercourt Keciory. *1 ur- uernikru -- 

cioih %t * post >»vo. nm^l» ai, | iilu^ir.drd N>i tds Zi. 

MONCRIE^'^V. D. SCOTT-)-- NORDAij (AIAX).-Morsanatlc. 

The AbdIcaCloo • A Dreciia- With? t^v ^ Lkr, c . ' 

EtchUiRS Impcnaljil^buckrAm. JH. NORRIS (W. E.)» Novels by. 

Ain'PROW (W, C.). — Bohemian ciown Rvo. doth. 5;. ••J- each ; P'^st 3 vo, 
dapIc rtf To*Dey* W%th to6 Idust*.by| htt.YrHs. it cich. 

ran* . .l-mv Svo.cl. 6 j 


Kl^UAkt>Uxi>; S m.indeinv^voicl. ts 

MUDDOCK (J. E.). Storie.s by 
Crown «vo. cloth. 5 *. OJ- 
Baello the Jeeter. 

Young IdOChinvaP. 

Tho Golden Idol.__ 

pml dvo. illostraled board*, li. each. 

The Dead Man's Secret. 

Prom the Boeomj>f_the 
Btorlos Weird and 

Mid‘ M^lan ^n^Robln H^d. 

Kvo. cloth. V. M.: pic l.Kc ci. n3^b3cjy£- 

M11 U R A Y (D- C H R I ST I E)i 

^^NovelV by. crown mvo, cloth. 3 .- W. 

?“h I’^vo. iUnslr^tcl boa.rU. l». Mch. 
A I-*ro'« Atonement.^ ,Un»i»tlo<u. 

Joseph. Co^ Wilh I lllu»«tailon». 

I A Wasted Crlmo. 

Old Blazer'. How. 

By the Gate of the Se^ 

■ Bit of Human Nature. 

KSio‘Fo?«S|aJ2_?‘«** 

Crown Hvi‘ cloth. 3 ». each. 

mtis Little World. 
a^Race for MUHon** 

Hf SnT^”c’^S: 

-■ 


llliulratcd boanU z*. 

one Traveller Retarne. 

S?*.?it?lSPs*A?l£!. With lUtutraUooi 


KKI^ t'’* »-•/* 

Crown Rvo. cloth. 5;. 'h/. each ; P'*>sl svo, 
Ulu<triifc«l ho.Trds, 2f_e:ich. 

Saint Ann'9. 


Bam* t BUly BeJlew. 

Ml 99 WentworcJa*a Idea. CrownS to, 


doth. \s. oJ. __... 

OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Nvo, 

clolh. }j CJ. each; ihjsI hv^\ lUustralcd 
b<iAcds. 2r. eA%.h. _ 

TrlcotPlo* A Dog of Plandera- 
- “ Cecil Caatlemainet 

Gage. 

Princesa Napraxlno. 
Held In Bondage. 
Under Two Plage. 
Polle-Farlne. 

Two Wooden Bhoee. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Wmter City. 
Santa Barbara. 

In Harommae 
Strathmore. 
Plplecrello. 

Two OITcnderae 
Syrlln- 


RuRino. 
Othmar. 
Freecoee. 
Wanda. 
Ariadne. 
Hatearel. 
Chandoe. 
Moths. 
Puck. 
Idalla. 
Bimbl. 
Slgna. 
Friendship. 
Oailderoy. 


V% ^ ^ " — - 

Crown 3 vo, cloth, .u. each. 

A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
The Waters_Qf Edero. 

Cfrtwn S\ 0 , pitinre ciuih. tJal 
5 y?lin. I The Water s of Edera. 

roiaXAK M 


Moths. 
Puok. 
Triootrio. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 


I'orv WASS a^#*.**- *-. - 

Under Two Flags. 

Hold in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The Mastarenes. 

A Village Commune. 
PoUe-Farlno. 

rrwo Little Wooden Shoes. X.AR 01 

Edition, l-c^p. i*v<a cioxh. u. nci; 

leather. Ii- net. _ 

wisdom,'WK^HdlPathoii. «i«l^ 

**?*“.; IK-WrtflcB of ODIOA bv h. bYDNKT 
KioSBia VlStTAPM EbiTJOX. poU 
rL. cloth, cm top. ^ • l«*bcr, gilt 

A -Weird Gift. Ccowu^^o.^mb. 3»-b<<. 
^ibI bvo, til usI rated bonds *f* 
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OH,NET (OEORaES)-<r..-./,«u^^ 

Crown »v.>, rloih, each. 

The Path of Glory. 

Love's Depths. 

The Money-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Conqueress. 

PAYN (JAl>\eSy~ccfntinued. 

Post .Svo. illustraicd boards, as. each. 

S^torles. ] From ExUe. 
The Foster Brothers* 

Married Beneath Uime 
Bentinck's Tutor* 

A 

Ll^ Father, Like Son. 

• ^ Woman s Vengeance. 

Carlyon s Year* I CecU*e Tpvst. 
Murphy s Maator. 
i Some Private Views. 
i ^ound Dead* | Mirk Abbey. 

Marine Residence* ^ 

‘ T,r *<>»“-»• 

K^*.'^«“iU * What He Coat Her. 

' “““ "•’“f- 

A Prince of the Blood. 

Hal bick 2s 

“VO. 

Walter’* Word, j By Prow. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In Enplane 

<^r'»wn8vo. clolh. with i, 
iilijsir.il-. if. 6./, ; post 8vo. h<Ls.. a. 
The Sorceress. Crown Svo.cloih 6/ 

OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Storie* 

by- Crown 8vo. cloth, 3,. bet. each. 
Tno Motormanlacs 

lT.t?ira,u^,s®““ Forward. With 

(ARTHUR) 
Music lit MoonllCht. hcp.'tv . d. 7, 0!/ 

PAIN (BARRY).-Eii4a's Hus- 

baml. 1,.; c’aih i< 

HARI; or. 
Memoirs of a Hindoo* Wiih Preface 

I^icd 

Garden of 

the Holy Fathers: Histories of the 
Anclionics, kccluscs. Ovnobites Monica 

‘2'“' ‘•'•‘thers of ihc l>i;<crt”<if 

hK>p«. between .ibout a.d 21,0 arid doo 

Payne (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown Svo. cloth, ft b,i 

"J L < M A Ra A RErX^IaSHt 1 e 

_ “0";; “• ‘ 

iCHARLEau— I'roni the 
Thames to the Seine. With4oIHiwts 

io Colours and .Monochrome? Larce 
- f^p. 4 t \ Cloth, iir, 6C net. (Pr,f<nri.L 

Illustrated 

*"^*.7 • tl-iVlnlRST fCnn. 

Best of the Pun 

\yilh 8 Coloured illustraUoas aud afi 
others. Medium Svo. cloth. 6 j ni^l ** 

PAYN (JAMES), Novels bv' 

®*yffhPdB of Clvffa 

A County Family. 

By Proxy*' V«>« Fainted. 

Hl|(h Spirits Only, . 

A 0?Sm AKon”"^ storUa. | 

Tiio l£^,'S?’£ “ Tho™. - Illusl., 

Mom,. 

pj 

A Trying Patient.^ ^ 

Owenuoiine'e Huveat. 

■Z r■ 

Dllve*^''*'^** ‘‘«h. 

^“Th, 

(ALICE), Novels bv 

Idolatry. Crown 8vo. cloth a. 

A 3 ^ W. each. 

EMtofSuM. 

««S SSo'm.." 

The Stronger Claim. 

Aho Waters or l>eatruotlon. 
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PETIT HOAIAIE HOUGE (Le'. 

i>ooV;s by. o >\U. ,s. ‘•i- 

The court of the TullerlOB. 18S3- 

1870. 'V.{», » Fr •>.! of 

»r»i« Fnvoui'ltcB of Henry 

Novlrro, wm.c.x P'>rt -- 

PHELPS (E. 

FJAhermoQ. 

IL •w f * vn H .o . cto.b. i f* - 

^lIway'S Sketch-Book : M 

Carl.wr.V CfOVMi Jol". wl..lh 


- - — 

PHIPSON (Dr. 1. L.). -Famous 

^ VlollnUt.end Roe Violins. 

hVo. cIoUl 

DtnivRvo, clolh. - 

^ ^-AThIrS. :erMo]o3e!i: 

tlon*epon which th y „^„„civu» 

PLUTARCH^ Livcj,^ 

trlOU9 f .vf nnvSK. i*ntl 

ZJ. T«o .o^M, 

POE-S (EDOAR ALLA^ Ch^>“ 
i ^aT^VTw He)*—The Charm* 

u’' FiLii>ciL^ WUU V lll.«tr:xHon.. 

cloth . — p 

PS^vder^pof^,, cth... 

F«.p jyo^cloth .«•- - - 


PRICE (E. c.). - Valentina. 

Cr* •M'T) Kt ■' -1 '*h, .*1. __ ___ 

PROCTOR (RICH ARD A.), 
WorkA by. Crown ^ 

Easy 3 tar Lctsons. ^ With sur 
1 • ^v^r** Vi *h* n •<‘C Y^AT 
Floweroof t^e Sky. ^^;;<h UiusUv 
Familiar Science Studios. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. 
'Iho OnlvertA of Suns. 

Saturn and Its System. 'Vili- ■' 
>UH PUtui I'crn' ’*‘e 

Wajfes and Wants of Solenco 
Workers^ C»own^y<>. _ 

PkVCE~(RICHARD). - A\iss 
Mnx«e)r« A!f«ction», C^^^ft 
f>th, • i I* ''' ‘ ***'*• bo^ nA>. «5. 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS-Bv 

1 1 . JuJU JU<o\vs. N?i»arc \\uU 

Vr. .ni.<nig>:e cioth> ts >Kt. — . 

RAPPOPORT (A.~ S., M.A.). - 

The Curse of the Romanov . 

t^liloMfa H. nv. Urmv ^v*. v‘‘^«h 

readers (CHARLES) Novels. 

Volurpfi^ Nvo. cloth. cadi. 

Pef{ Womngton; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

The** cf^lstor ■ 

o^rrJ-foUv& 
Did Run Smooth : and Single 
heart and Thief* 

The Autobiography of a Th^en 

i*'? »;*'‘T\™w“i.d* rmS H* >■■• 

VZ 

5KS'/Ilf clod or Mon 

And other Anlmmle* 

SJKoSS! Sb..OB««t.r.. 


The Soul oij^ 

tlTmi^Trfl^a'da.' 

outlaw 

ch/l»‘V“ 4 iSkil£*_w»»’ ® 

1 itfitdamc Ixan* 
**?**2“watih In the Night.* 

• A* » " nf Bilan. 

The Kumos. 

Christina Chard. 

port «vo. Cloth, u. net- 


i;;\W Kordx n. ««:»- , 

Peg Woffington. I A Simpleton. 
Did Run Bmooths Jack 
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READE iCnA\ll.BSy~continu^d. 

Post Sv-O. niuMr.-itcd Hoards. 2.. each 

Put Yoursoir In His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefaca. 

of Man. jfec. 

TheJllt; and other btonc*. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Papkr Kditiovs. 
Poll 8\o. cloth, gilt top. ^S. net each ; leather 
fnw Jlr- net each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Wiu, 
*'l‘istrations by M. U. Hewkhiiink. 
It Is Nev er Too I.ate to Mend.* 

medium 8vo. 6d. each 

***• Hearth. 
*•«,.! ^®® to Mend.' 

I Hard Cash. 

‘ ChrLtl. 

Crlfnth Caunt. 

***« Place. 

mhl «'***!? Temptation. 

The Double Marrlatfe. 

A®n2-M® ^<^0 Mo Itong. 

A ^rllous Secret. “ 

A Woman-hater. 

The Course of True Love. 


RmilNSON (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8 vo 
HJii'i^ratcd boards. 2j. 

Tho Hands of Justice. Crown 8 vo, 

The Woman In tho Dark. Crown 
H\o, cloth, 3j. 6<i,; postSyo, illusU bds.. ss. 

ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ft, each. 

Hadrian the Seventh. 

^ Don Tarquinlo. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY* 

THE: A List of Priiieip.d Warriors whi 
c.-ime from Normandy with William the 
Conqucr..r. toftf, If* Oold and Cr>k>ur.i itr 

^o^* ktt-Sandars. With 
b.to Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7,. 6 d. 


ROSS (ALBE^T).-A Sump 

Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3,. 6.* 

RO \V S E L L (1WArV~c:):I- 

C'O"" Svo, 


(-IAS.), Stories by. 
S°l° Scholar., Post «vo, 

C.o„„ 


**®‘**- Large T^ pk 
'*• “c' leather. 

s c-'--- 

kin sERiEsiThi)r~^i,;:;j 

.■^c'ho.s- .S'”’ ’o"/, 


"■on,. 

Tlia ^w- each. 

• CoQDaal. 
Bemi-Soolatye 
There and Backs 

8vo. cloth, 3,. (vf •“8***®*‘« Crown 

. HM-'^otggr.- p.l„ «gl« Tale.. 




.. w, 

Doj-ing 
MeFiel: A Loves* 


Story, 


Titles I,. n'ftMch. 

*1? the Golden River 

RicuiRD Doylk"*""''- by 

***“ Friend., By Dr. jouv 

°*?RV®?.*’*®*“*“* “y WASmSGTO.N 

**®.‘,*'"Talea from Tuscany. Bv I 
M. Andkuton, •“y* uy i, 

Teaoh„, 

CLARK), Novels 
“■ '“'hi 

Round the Oalley-Pira. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k’.ie Head. 

^ *0 the Cape. 

the Hammock; 

The of toe * Ocean Star,* 

t 5S ?S5S^,r.S.?i25f”» ““■“"i- 

I. “«ath. 

T*hf|i 5 i,“?gJ,pl HaartofOalc. 

The Daat Entry, 
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KUSSHLL (W. 

Ct<jwn o, cJoth, 3^. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels* 

The Death Ship. . 

The • Pretty Polly.* with la llluitra- 

noni bv G. F. Icoukkt^ov 

Overdue. J Wrong Side Out. 

The Convict Ship* roruuvK f:dit;on. 

nmliuin H\'o, (xi. _ __ 

W^ELL (HERBERT).-True 
nine* Crown KVo,cloth. _ 

rUs^LL (DORA), Novels by. 

Crov^n 8ve. cloth, .v- • putorc 

cloth, flat back. if. I'cl each. 

A Country Sweetheart. 

The Drift of Fate.___ 

RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) anf ^Is 

Out-ol-door Lite. I^y ^ •. . 

luvits. With cc^louccd by 

hand. PnvM avo. cloth. I<<r. net. 


RUSSIAN BASTILLE, I nE 

Kaptoport. M.A. ^ ' 

Uemv 8vo. cloth, “t. f>d. »ci ._ 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN). Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, ft. OJ. eaili. po» 

A of TKntt^ w!;-. ^ 

“*■ by OUvV;k WKNIIKI L HOI-Uti 

The Junior Doan. 

in ttoe Face of tho world. 

To HI* Own Mufltor. 

The Tronilett_Dlamonds. 

Cro«-n HTo. ft. t-J. 

Tho Woointf of Mny. 

Fortuno’* Oate. 

A Tradlo Honeymoon. 

Oallancry Bow®*!' rf 
A Proctor • Woointf. 

Bonnie Matftflo Daudor, 


panr v wo —- 


g,, A 75 AX^osllght and 

P^t 8vo.»lu*in. l«a bonrd.. V, 
run YARD. Past & Frc>enl 

®^®iX*?^-ChkMn.prclor CaVanaOL I'o.l 
rIo mu»tr»terf boarrk. >i. : cloth. >1. 

aeuncourtIh^^h DEI.- 

The Elluibetn- Crow. 8 . 0 , 

Uolb.bi. 


ST. MARTIN S LIBRARY (The). 

In c(''ih. \>-ys net per 

Vol. ; Icalhcr. *.'nt Jx. ncl per \ol 

By SiK Walter Blsakt 

London. I Westminster. 
Jerusalem* IW Brsant and 
All Sorts and Conditions of Mon. 
Sir Richard Whittington. 
Csspard de Collgny. 

l)y lk>CCACCIO. 

The Deeameron. » 

Bn RoiiLKT nS0U’NlN(>. 

Plpna Passes: and Men and Wo¬ 
men. Wuh 10 |llu5tTalico4 in Coloui» 
bv L. F. BuJCKbALE. 

Uy RnREnr Bichav^s. 

The Shadow of the Sword* 

IJV Hali. laink. 

The Deemster. 

Uv U ILLIE C<M 1 l\S, 

The Woman In White. 

Uv D^KIKI 

Robinson Crusoe, ^ydh 37 Iflu*’ 
tratiusis by G. Cri‘JK'*Mask. 

By Cl1A«L^.^ DiLKtNi. 

Speeohes. wuh 

By Afi?Tiv ln*U'-eN, 

Eltfbteenth Century Vignette*. 

i Ijtcc scries, each llliulf.dcd. 

Bv W.S. Gll UKKT. 

Original Playe. Three M;nrt. 

Hy 'lH 4 )MA'; Mami»y 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By hnv I H Ai< u. 

Condensed Novels. — 

Mll»®» The Lock of RoarInfiCamp, 

” and oiUei \\iU\ I Mfifjii. 

Bv Ol lSKR N^KVOhl l ^ ^ 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. lllmtrat<d by J. O. 

( ompUrd bv A. M. Hyatt. 

The Charm of f ' 

The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice. 

The Cdarm of Parle* 

By HicHARi> |^y^KRIlcs. 

The Life of the Fields. 

The Open Air. _ 

Naiaro near London. 

By CHA»<I Ks UAUa 

Tho Essays of Ella* 

By MACAVt-AT. 

Hlatory of England, in 5 Nolumes. 

”* JUSTIN >ICCA«THV 

_ ^ ^AAVi annfi. la 1 Y 


work.ofPancyand Imagination. 

U 10 VolA lOrn.? (Vot UM. .cc p. ••>) 

UyW. H MAlLOtK. 

TO. H.W 

IW CKARI.RS UKSyK wnih 

_■ /iiyii n.w d the Hearth* With 
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bT. MARTIN*5 LIBRARY— 

bv K' lthKT L' I In bTfcVKKSON. 

An Ynlund Voyage 
Travels with a Donkey* 
Memories and Portraits* 
Virglnlbus Puerlsque* 

Mon and Books* 

New Arabian Nights* 

Across the Plains. 

The Morry Men* 

Prince Otto* 

In the South Seas* 

Essays of Travel. 

Weir of Hormlston* 

The Silverado Squatters* 
Collootod Poems. 

Hy H. \. Taink 
H istory of English Literature, in 
4 VoU. With Horlrnits 
Jly Mark Twain - Sketches. 

Ry Walton :»n<| v'onoN. 

The Complete Angler. 

By Walt WnifMAN. 

Poems. Selected and I diled by W« M. 

KossttTTL W i h T *ortr.»d . 

SEYMOUR (CYrTl), Novels b>\ 

Crown 8VO. cloUi. Os. c.u h. 

The Magic of To-Morrow. 

Co^^^rt f'hr^ns, 

S H A K E S P EAR E LIBRARY^ 

I’ART r 

THE OLrD-SPEL.LINa 


\ViUi the Kpellini; of the Quarto or the 
FuIjo as the basis of the Text, and all 
cbanfiL's marked in heavy type. luUted, 

with brief Introdiicllonsaod Notes, by K 
J. Fuk.vtVAU, M.A.. D.I.ltt..and P. w! 
L'LAKKK, Nf.A. Demy Svo, cloth, zs 
6rf. net each Play : or Library Editir.n, 
pore ra>{ paper. ualf>parchmcn(. er. net 
per Play. A list of the voluinca already 
published or In the pre* maybe had. 
Part II. 

THE SHAKBSPBARBGL.ASSI08, 

Small crown 8vo, <)uarter>buun(l antique 
j;rcy bo.ards, ar. bd. net per vol.; whole 
Kold-browD v.lvcl persian. .r net 
per vol.; also a Limited Edition on 
larger paper, half parchment, gill tops 
5 r. net. per voL Each volume with 
Frontispiece. 

Vehitnfs futhUthtd »r in t^tfaraticn 

I. KiOdtfe’s ‘ Rosalynde’: tho 
original of Shakespoare’s ‘ Ab 
Y ou t<lke It." Edited by W. W 
Orko. M.A. ^ 

a. Oreene’B • Pandosto.’or ‘ Doras- 

*2® **>• original 

™ . ShakoBpoaro'B ‘ Wlntor'a 
Tale. Ed'ted bv P G. Tiiotus 
3. Brooke’a Poem of ' Romeus and 
Juliet': the'orlglnal of Shake- 

Juliet.' 

Edited by P. A. Uambl, Modernised 
and re-edMcd bv J. j ^f(*NRo 

T«»«blosomo Reign of 
w «t'**i**“ * *bo Play rewritten 
uyi.®i*?*‘5®¥®?-*‘® ‘King John,' 

Edited by F. J. F0B.N1VALL, D.Lili, 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY •^conL 
\ MK KKF^PEARE CLA^ICS— ccHtinuid^ 

5>o. ^Tbe History of Hamlet^: 
With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of t^hak^pearc's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the Lkcend OF 
HAML^T bv Prof. !, GOl.l ANCX. 

7. ^ The Play of King Loir and His 
Three Daughters *: the old play 
on the snbjeoc of King Lear« 
bMited bv SmNKV LKK, d.uu. 

8 . *The Tsjning of a Shrew*: 

the old play used by Shakespeare 
ID *Tbe Taming of the Shrew.* E^tcd 
bv Pr^^fessor F. S. Boas« M*A. 

9 * The Sources and Analogues of 

• A MldsummerNight^s Dream.* 
Ediictl by Frank Sidons'ICK. 

10. 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry Y.* 

11 . 'The liencechmi*: theorlglnsJ 
of 8 hak 66 peare*s * Comedy of 
Brrors.' Latin text, with th<* Elita- 
bethan TTa^^lation. E^ted by W. M. D« 
RorsK LUt D. 

12 . 'Promos and Cassandra*: 
the souroe of * Measure for 
Measure*' 

13. 'Apolonlus and Silla*: the 

Vi>utcc of * Twelfth Night** E^ted by 
M CARTON LrcF.. 

14. * The First Part of the Conten¬ 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lcinoas- 
ter,* and • The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York*: the 
originals of the second and third p.irts of 

• King Hrnry VI.' 

15 . The Sources of * The Temnost.* 
i<>. The Sources of ‘ Cymbellne.' 
17. Th<' Sources and Analogues 

of *The Merchant of Yenioe.' 

Fluted by Professor I. GOLLANCZ. 

18* Romantic Tales : the sources of 
' The Two Gentlemen of Verona/ ‘Merry 
Wives/ ‘Much Ado about Nothinc.' 

• Airs Well that Eiid^ Well/ 

19,20 Shakespeare's Plutsiroh: the 
sources of * jfuliua Cxsar/ ' Antony and 
Cleopatra** * Coiiotanus«' and 'Xlmon/ 
Edited by C, F. Tvckkr B rooke, M.A* 

Part III, 

THB LAMB SHAKEBPDASfi 
FOR YOUNG PROPLEb 

With Jllustratioos and Music* Based on 
Mary and Cbarlks Lamb'sTalss froki 
SHAKKSPEARR* and edited by Professor 
I.GOLLARcz*wfao has inserted wUhio tho 
aettlng of the orlgloal prose those scenes 
and passages from the Flays with which 
the young reader should early become ao* 
qualntcd. The Music arranged by T. 
Maskbll Hardy, Imperial i6mo,cloth, 
ir* 6d. net per vol* 5 leather* ar. 6 d, net per 
vol; Special School Edition, linen, %L 
nci per vo!. 

1. The Tempest* 

IL As You Dike It* 

VtV a MldBammep Ml|Qit’8 I>Mani. 

IV. The Meroliant of venloe. 

V. The Winter's Tale. 

VI. Twelfth Night. 
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SHAKESPEARE H[iRARY-<. 

Ih> LAMH M.NKfc^r.-AkE —.. 

Vil. Cymbeltno. 

VJIl. Rpmeo and jQlJot. 

1X« Macbeth. 

X. Much Ado Abont Nothing. 

X!. A Life of Shakespeare for the 
Young. _ 

XII. An Evening vrlth Shake- 

spoare: lo l^ramii^c i “ 

Youdj: leopl^. wah Mtisic bv T. 
Maskkll HakDV. and liJustrations. 
CUah. u. ncl : Icalhcr. ntt ; 

lircn. I f. 6d . net_ 

PART IV. 

8HAKESPBARS 6 ENGLAND. 

A jicfu% oi \uluiiKS illusirauv< ot ihc ilc. 
thouchi. and \fiitn of EoRUnd in fhc hmc 
of Shakespeare. The fir^t eofumrt are 
Robert Lanebam^e Lettered escribing 
rail oi ihe hulertainiiun. 

Qoefn EllMbcih at Kenilworth m 

I 57 « With Introduction by Dr. Ft KM- 
VAllr-, and lUuairalions. Demy ^vo. 

doth. net. _ ^ 

The Hogues and Va^bonds of 
Shako.poare's Youth : 

Awdelcy'. •fraiefaliyc oJ Va^aNiod^ 

Harman s'Caveat for Comm* >nCiirseU>f^, 

Panion Haben.or Hvbefdyn.'f ' bcfW.n 
In Praise of Thieves f*' 

With many w»x>dcuU. Edited, v^ltn In- 
KcU«^y EnwASo 

► UKMVALU Demy «vo. cloth, $s. 

SliakoepeaJPO*e HoUnehod ? a 

” oi*eai tiK UJ Holinahed s 

'CbfOQiclc’ of which 

cWlh.6.. n.l i v.llum J)',';' 

u>^i!^b'b Description of Eng- 
**^^ 5 ®**P*rt IV l/nlloini vvUh P-ti- 
I Ml'a. ls»oe<* by the New ShaUpeie 
wieiv F^led by Dr. FURnIvall 

With by Jf- 

<150 co piCT only.) ns. 

A study of Bhaliespcare. By A. C 

^ SWiKBMRN*'- Crown q 

With h L<9h*otti lilu^trallon^ by C. E. 
Squi*fc ^vo. cloth, oj# 


SHERARD (R. Rogues, 

Cr'.wo hs'f. cK'lh. I/, oj. 

SHERIDAN’5 TR^ C H A iTd 

B k I N L E Yj Complete Works. 

K^*>t'An doth, jj. fU, 


SHIEL (M. P.). Novels by. 

Tho PorpleCloud# Cr, Kro cloth. ?• ' 
Uoto the Third GoDOratioD, Cr.SN 


t^HARk* (WlLLlAPiN—Cfilldren 

^”olT^oiofrow. Cmwn*To,ciotb.3A.W. 


SHLkNVOuD (AtAKOAREi).- 

DAPHNE: a Pa5lv»r.ii \\ «n Colojrri 
Fsonttsp <c€. Crown »ro, cloth. 31. fkJ 


C»k>'. It. Oi. 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 

eluding tAnious Taverns and Kemarkahle 

Characters. By jACr'B Lakwood and J. 
C. ilOTTP>. Crown 

hvo. doth. %s, od. 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), Booka by. 

P<51 Avo. mostr.ucd boards, v. each; clolh 
limp. 1$. 6(/. each. 

The Ring o’ Bolle* 

TinKietop*s Crime. 1 Zeph« 
Dramas of Lllc. with 6a llia'ii.i m us. 
My Two Wivoa, I Tales of To-day* 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 

Xhe Ten Commandments. 

Crown fcvo, picture CMver. is. each; cloth. 

ti ^ir/. each. 

The Datfonct Reciter and Reader. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Dagonet Ditties. Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle* 

LI Ting of London. 

Crown 8 to. doth. each; p«l l^'o. 

pkture boards, Jj. each ; doth, ar. w, each 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married# 

Dagonet Abroad# 

Rogues and Vagabonds* 

Crown ftvo, doth, >1. 6r/. each, 

Joyce Pleasantry. Wub a Froniu 
piece by Hic.ii I hoMsos. 

For Life-and After* __ 

Once upon a ChrlstmM Time* 

With ► iiio^tratloo* by CIIAS. ORlitN. K.I. 

Jn London’s Heart* 

A Blind Marrl^e. 

Without the Llmsltgot* 

The Small-part Lady* 

Biographs of Babylon* 

His ^fe’s Revenge. 

The Mystery of Mar y Anne* 

Picture cloth, Oat bade, St- each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

In T*cndo n s Heart. ._ 
l>uPtLAl» Euitioks. meOium tro, 6d. each. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rogues a nd Vagabond s. 

How the Poor jLJve. fcd Horrible 
” London. Crowo evo. leatherctle. u. 
Ri^oet Dramas. Crown Sto, u. 
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SHELLEY’S Complete WORKS 

In Vericand Prose. Edited by R. 
HcKNB Shkpkbkp. 5 Vols.» 

Poetical Works* in Three Vols.: 

Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; WandcrixiC 
cw: Queen Mab ; Alastor : Rosalind and 
lelen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

VoL II. Laon and Cythna: The Ceuci; 
ulian and Maddalo : SweUtoot the Tyrant; 
he Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
Vol, 111 . Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 

PrOM Workfli in Two Vols.: 

Vol. 1 . Zastrozsi; St. Irvyne; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism ; 
Lettersto Lei^h Hunt : Minor Writings. 

Vol. II. Essavs; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography. 


5ISTERD0RA. By M. Lonsdale. 

Demy 8 VO, : cloth, Ui. 


SLANQ DICTIONARY (The): His- 

tcrical and Anecdotal. Cr« tfvo. cl., 6i. (>d. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 

Maxwell Armfield), NoveU by. 
Crown 8 vo. cioih. 05, ea' h. 

The June Prlnoesa* | Service. 


SOCIETY IN LONDONe Crown 

8 vo, li.; cloth, ij. tii. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 

5ong8 of Adieu. 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. 


SPEIQHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Hvo. illustrated boards, zs t.ich. 

The My«terlee of Heron Dyke* 
By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked; ^ Sandyoroft Mys¬ 
tery* I The Golden Hoop. 

Back to Life. | Quittance In Full* 
The Doudwater Tragedy* 

Burtfo's Romance. 

A Husband from the Sea. 


Crown 8 VO. cloth, ar. each. 

Her Ladyship. I The Grey Uonk& 
The Master of Trenanoo* 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers* 
Doom of Siva. | As It was Written 
The Web of Fate* 

Bxperlenoea of Mr* Vorsohoylo* 


Stepping Blindfold; Cr.Svo, cloth, 6 j. 
Wife or No WLfe*Post 8 vo,cloth. u. 6 d. 


SPEIQHT (E. E*).—TheQalleon 

ol Torbay* Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 r, 


SPENSER for Children. ByM.H. 

TOWBY. Wllh Coloured Illustrations by 

W- J- Morgan. Crewo ^to, cloth, 3 #. W. 


SPETTIGUE (H. H.). — The 

Heritage ol Eve. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPIELAtANN (MRS. M. H.).— 

Margery Bedford and her Friends* 

With numerous ltlustraMi>iis by Gordon 
DrownB. Large crown 8 vo, cloth. 5t. net. 
The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy* With 
37 Illustrations by Arthur uackham, 
Hugh Thomson, Bernard Paktridor, 
Lewis Baumkr, and other artists. Large 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, net. 


SPRIQQE (S* SQUIRE). — An 

Industrious Chevalier. Crown Svo, 

_3 r. 6d. _ 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown 8vo* cloth, 31, (vL 
Carlton Priors* Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


STANLEY (WINIFRED). —A 

Flash of the Will. Cr, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Birthday Book. Pott 8vo. cloth, zs. 

STEDMAN (E. C.).—Victorian 

Poets* Crown Svo, cloth, qr. 


STEPHENS (RICCARDO).—The 

Cruclforcn Alark. Cr, 8vo, cl.. 


STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Philip Winwood* Cr, 8va. cl., 3r. fk/. 


STERLING (S. H.U Stories by. 

S<)uarc 8vo, doth, 6s. each. 
Shakespeare's Sweetheart. With 
h Coloured Illustrations by C. E. Pkck. 
A Lady of King Artbur^s Court* 
Wilb Illustrations in Colour by CtAKA 
Eusbnb Peck* and other Decorations. 


STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

-^The Afghan Knife* Post 6vo,cloth, 
.V. 6^.; illustrated boards* zs. 


STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Journey* With 8<> 
Illustrations by T. H. Robinson, and 
a Pbetograsmre Portrait* Crown 6vo, 
cloth gilt, 31,6r/, 

STEVENSON (BURTON E.).«— 

Affairs of 5tatc. Cro^vn 8vo, cloth, 
3s.6d. 

^OCKTOrvr (FRANK R,).-The 

YoungMasterof Hyson Hall. With 

36 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 
3 ». 6 d.; picture cloth , flat back, ar. 

STODDARD (C. W.). Books by. 

P<«t 8vo* cloth* gilt top, 61. net each* ' 
South-Sea Idyls; SummerCrolslnii 

Tbo Island q^rans^uU 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

VVorkf by* Cr. 6vo. buckram^tf. e^cb. 
Travels with a Donkey. Wub a 
Kmnl IS piece by Wvltfk LHask 
A n Inland Voyage. Wiih a Frontis¬ 
piece bv WAI,TKK C|I 'NT 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. 

The Merry Men. 

Underwoods; Foern&. 

Memories and Portraits. 
Ylrglnlbua Puerlsquo. 

Ballads. I Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermlston* 

In the South Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays In the Art of Writing. 

A Dowden Sabbath Morn, 

Coloured Frontispiece and other lllustra- 

liont by A. S. BoYD^_ 

Songs Of Travel. Cr.bvo, buckram, s^. 
Mow Arabian Nights. Crown h\>\ 
buckram, 6x.; po»t S\u. boards, ir.; 

PoruLAIt EmTiO V. mediu m Svo, W. 
CsTge crown Svo7 cJoth. Ts. 6*/. net each ; 
parchment, toj. 6d. net each ; LaKOS PaPFS 
EDITION, pure fa*j paper, the Plate* 
Siounlcd. vcllutn, au. net each. 

An Inland Voyage. With 

(rations in Colour, la in Black amt White, 
and other Dccoratlonf, by NoEL Ro<»K*:, 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Ceveones. With la illustrations in 
Odour 12 in Black and White, and 
other Decor.T^ons. hj NoRt RookR. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. With 
la llluslrationi in Colour ami numerous 
Black and W'hite Drawing's by MiLLI- 
CEKT SoWEKliV. Lar^e crown tvo. cloth, 
51. net; Large Paper EomON, parch¬ 
ment, lor . 6«i. ne t . 

Poit 8ro. cloth bacl^ tr. net each ; leather. 

2s. net each. 

A Christmas Sermon. ^, 

Prayers Written at Valllma. 

There l« also a MlNIATt*KE EurnaN r>| 
(he PRAYERS tn velvet call yapp by 
3} In.), II . f'd. net 

TheBuloldeCloh; and The BaJah's 
Diamond. (From Saw Araiiian 
N toinx) With 8 lUudraUofU by \y. J. 
11 ESN ESS Y. Crown 8vo. cloth, p. brf. 
The Stevenson Restder. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8 v<a cloth, 
11. M .: buckram, cilt lop. jr, 

The Pocket R.D.&: Karourite P» 
ta£e*i l6nio.ci,. 21. net; leather, ji. ucL 
LARGE typ^FiKK Paper EomoNa. 
Pod 8»o, ciotb, Rill lop, ai. net each ; 
leather, cllt ed^cs, ji. net each. 

An Inland Voyi^a. 

7 i»avols with a Donkey. 
Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque. ^ ^ . 

Familiar Studies of Men A Books. 
New Arabian WlghU. 

Memories and Portraits* 

Across the Platna ^ ^ 

The Merry Men. 1 Prince Otto, 
in the South Sesi. 


STEVEN50N IR. LOUIS>-i*. 

Essays of Travel. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

Collcccod Poems of R. D. S. 
R.L.StevcDson: A^tud>. BnH.B.Cail- 
ix^N.Waba FortraiU. Cr Svo.buckram/v. 
Recollections of R» D. Stovonaon 
in the Pacific. By Artiuk Johs* 
sTuNK. Wuh Portrait ,ind Fai.*iniilc 
I^Urr Cf‘*wn Svn. bnckram 

bT'OT^H TcHRIS I Ol^bK) — 

They elao Serve Crown Av<>, doMi.rn, 

STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Clown Mo. <.loih. 61, e^ch. 

Tho Man Apart. 

The Dlttla Ood^s Drum. 

STRUTT (JOSEPH).—The 

Sports end Pastimes ol the People 
01 Eogisad. Wilh 1^0 lilustraiion*. 
C/i^wn ^vo. clnlh. tf. 

U A“Rt~ HT^LONO AN.)— 

WeeplnjT Cross. Crown feva clolh. 

SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB¬ 
JECTS. Hy Rkiiahd UAVkV. With 
Porirajt. Dcn;v h\n cinlh. 71. net 

SUNT)0WNER, Stories Sy. 

Told by the TalTrall. Cr. Svo, 31. 6if. 
Tho Tale of tho Serpent. Crown 
Hv(\ cloth, tiat bjck. 2i 

SUTR"© (ALFRED). — The 

Foolish virgins, hep Kv»> i t: cl.. 1 f N/. 

SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

Id Pro^e and Vcr<c, Cr. hvo, cJ., 31. u/, 
Jonathan Swift: A study. By ). 
CilUKTON Cot UNS.^Cr, 8 VO, cU 3 ^ 

SWINBURNE’5 (ALGERNON 

CHARLB^) Works. 

Mr. Swinburne*.Collected Poem.. 

its h Vole. cmwn Svn. net the >e(, 

Mr Swinburne's Collected Tra« 
gedles. In tVAln^cr 8vo, ^oi. net IhetPt. 
Belecttona from Mr. Swinburne's 
Works. With FrcBice by T. Watts* 
Dl’.mon, and a Photogravuie Plates. 

Fcap. Svo, 6/. ^ _ 

The Quesn-Motbor; and Rosa^ 
mood. Crown >^vo. ?/• G./, net. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo,6/. 
Chasteiard : A Tr-^i^rdy. Crowe svo. jt. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series, 
Crown 8vo. os. 

Poems and BaUads* Second Series. 

Cr<»wn Svo. _ 

Poems and Ballads. Tuird Series. 
Crown 8 via 7 t. 

Bongs hofbro Bunritc. Crown 8 to, 

I0|. hd. - - . 

Bothwell; A Traced V. Crown firn, 1 22,64. 
Bongs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo.6f 
George Chapman (In \ui. II. u( U 
CilArUAX's Work*.I Crown 8vo, y. 6 ,i, 
Bssavs and Btudles. Crow n svo, xai. 
Breontheus: ATr^iitd^ Crown Svo 64, 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

8vo. 6r« ^ ^ ft 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8 vo, 8|, 
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SWINBURNE (A. C.)—<~ 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Studies In Songs Crown 7 s. 
Mary Stuart: A rrj^ccdv. CrownSvo.Rj. 
Tristram of Lyonessc. Crown 8 vo,a«. 
A Con tury of Roundels. Cr.Svo,6i. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr.R to. 7 ^. 
Marino Fallero: A ir.i^cdy. Crown 
hvo, 

A Study of ITlotor Hugo. Cr. fi\ o, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Ciown tis. 
i^ocrlno: A Tuigcdv. Crown 6 VO, 61 . 

A btudy of Ben Jonson. Cr. 7 ^. 
The Sisters: A fra>ic\iy, ^^rown 8to. t‘S. 
Aatrophel. Ac. Crown 8 ro, 7 $. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Rvo, <)r. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown 8 vo, ys. 
Rosamundi Queen of the l<om^ 
bards: a Traced . Crown 6VO, Or. 

A Channel Passage. Crown svo, 71 . 
Love's Cross-Currents: A Yearn 
Letters, cri>wn 6 \o, txs. net. 

William Blake. Crown Rvo, 6 r.neL 
The Duke of Qandla. Crown Ryo. 51 . 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 
ts. ni (. 


SWINNERTON (FRANK A.).— 

The Merry Heart. Cr. 8vo. cl^dh. o? 


SYRETr (NETTA). Novels by. 

Anne Page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3#, oJ. 


Crown Hvo, cloth, Oi. each. 

A Castle of Dreams. 
Olivia L. Carew. 


TAINE*S History of Enjfllsh 

Literature. Trans. t>yII es*ry Van Lavs, 


Four Vols., dcTuv 8vo, cl., jolt.—P orULAH 
Edition, Two Vols., crown dvo, cL, 15^,. 
Fine Pai»hr Edition, in Pour Vols., with 
3a PortraitH.pottSvo, cloth,top, ai.oel 
per %'ol.: leather, ^ih etiges, net pcrvol. 


TALES FOR THE HOMES. 

By twenty -61 XWsi,L-KNOWNAUT HOKS 
Edited by Rev. J. Marchant. Published 
for the bencht of the Barnardo Me- 
UORIAL Fund. With 3 Portraits. Crown 
ftvo. cloth, 5J. net 


TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 

Dramu. Crown 6vo. xr. each. 

•JKAXNE Oarc.’ 

•Twixt Axe and crown.’ 

■The Fool’s Revexoe.’ 

• ARmvRioHT's Wife; 

• Annr Boleyn.’ 

'Plot and Passion.’ 


THACKERAY : The Rose atid 

Th® Ring. WithColoured FronlUplcce, 
44 itliwlratloni tia in Two Tints) and 
Decorative End*papers bv Gordon 
Browne. Demy 8vo, doth.'jr. M. net. 
Thackeray (Th® Pooketi. Arranged 
by A, H. HVATT, inmo. cloth, gilt 
top, ar. net: leather, gilt top, $t. net 


THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 

The Siren’s Web. Cr. fivo. cu. j,. 6d. 
Comradoe Tme. Ox>wn 8 to, cloth, ^f. 


THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 

In a Cathedral City. Cr.8vo,cl..5r.bd. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6x. each. 

Tha House on the Soars 
The Bon of the House® 

THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 

By vV H. Page. With a PorlraiL Post 
fivo, buckr:\in, 31- 6rf. 

THORNBURY (WALTER).— 

Tales for the Narines® Pou Svo, 

Hlvibtruud boaids, is, 

TIMBS (JOHN). Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6tf. eactt. 

Clubs and Club Life In London# 

With 41 llUisIr.Mlonft. 

English Bocentrlcs and Booen* 
trlolttea With 48 lliustratlons. 

TREETON (ERNE5T A®)*—The 

tn Jill gator® Crown Svo, ctotn, 6s, 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by« Crown Svo, cloth, 31. fxj. each; post 
Sv o, llt ustnited bo.Trd.<i, is, each. 

The Way We Live Now* 

Frau Frobmann® I Marlon Faje 
The Land**Leaguerse 


Po^t Svo, illustrated boards, ts, each* 
Kept In the Dark® 

The American Senator® 

The Qolden Lion of Oranpere® 

Crown Svo, ctnth. 31. 64, each® 

Mr; Scarborough's Family® 
John Catdlgace* 


TROLLOPE . (FRANCES E.), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. bd. 
each: post Nvo. Ulusti ated boardit. is. each. 

Iclke Ship, upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress. | Anne Furness, 


TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 

Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, iUu.v bds.. aj. 


TURENNE (RAYMOND).—The 

Last of the Mammotbs. Crown Srou 
cloth, 3r. bd. 


TWAIN’S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3f. 6d. each. 

Mark Twain's I«lbrary of Hamonr. 

With 107 lUustmtionsby E.W. KKMtiLlc. 

Roughing It : and The Innooenta 
at Horae. With 300 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. 

The Araerloan Claimant. With 81 
_ lUustrattons by HAL HURST and others. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Si.N Itlustralioru bv LOOIS LORa 
AdvjmtttraaotTom Sawyer, 
With lit lllustrstloiUe 
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TWAIN (MARKi— 

Tom Sawyer Abroad* \S'iih 26 

Dtu^lrations hy Das 

Tom Sawyer. Detective. \V ith Port 

* A Tramp Abroad, wrh 314 ilium's. 
^The Innoceoce Abroad; or S«v. 

Pilgnni*^ Pro^rcs** With Jt4 lUiist$ 
*The Glided Age* Bv Mark Twain* 
And C.D WAkNtR. Wdh 212 

* The Prince and the Pauper* 

With 1 Mu?^»'ations 

* DifeOD the MlsslSAlpph %oc II!uvt< 
*The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 lliusts. h'. F. W. Kt'ii.n 
*A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur* 220 iiiu'K I'v Im^ ’ 

* The Stolen White Elephant* 
•The £ 1 , 000.000 Bank-Note* 

A Double* barrelled Detective 
Story. \Viih 7 Hlus'ratiori 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Jllu%iv hv r V, Dc .Mom* 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg Wi'h I*fHitKpi'*c. 
TheCholco Worksof Mark Twain* 
With LUc. P«^r.n 4 il. aud 

* Tht B<K»kA marked • mzj hadal»<.> in 
pr>«t ilvo. clotlL. 24 . eAfita. 


P»'itiLAF P.i>rTJO\*v M ^ «ch 

Tom Sawyer*: d Tramp A^uoad* 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
HuoKioberry Finn. 


Mark Twain's Sketches* 

cloth, gilt top, 22 net : Jc.ithcr. 

\s. net: pm I &vo. cloth. 2/. 


Pott S>'0. 
gdt edgrt- 


TWELLS (JULIA H.)-—Et tu. 

5 e|ase I Crown Bvo cloth. f»s 

TVTLER (SARAH), NoveU by. 

Crown tho, cloth, 31. each ; poeit »vo, 
Hlu^lrAtcd boards. 21 each* 

BoHed Diamonds* 

The BlaoKhall Ghosts. 

What She Came Throuifb* 

Post Hyot Illustrated boards, xs each. 
Saint Mango's City* I Lady BelL 
The Huguenot Family* 
Disappeared* I Noblesse Oblige* 
The Bride's Past* 

Beaaty and the Besist« 

Crown 6fo, c'otb. 31* 6d* each. 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Wltoh-Wlfa 

Rachel LangtOB, ' Sapphlra 

Mrs* Carmichael's Goddesses* 

A Honeymoon's Bollpse* 

A YooBa Dr^on. 

Three Bsu or Mark. 

In Clarissa's Day* 

Sir David's Visitors* 
ijl^^Poet and HlsOuardlan Angel 


TYTLER (C. C. I RASER-).— 

Allstr0.59 Judith* Crown Nvo. doth. 
\4 post hyo illustrjterl b»»afds. zj. 

UPWARD (ALLEN). NoveU by* 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 
>vo. doth. 31 . CJ . j u:u»^c cloth. Hat back, 

Jr.; p'>v! }t%*o T'K'utr N»afd< 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats* 

CfOA^| 9 VO. cloth, fv/, 

VAN f A L B E RT D.).-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustration'^ 
by J li. DkM' Crown b%x>, cloth. ;» M. 

V a‘^T I Tn d ESTHER* Bv 

Cr. Hvf> ck V 

VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Ceotury* By Pkiupp^ MovNik^K* 
Transl^icO Iron) the French, with 2 
Fn>iili>pici.e Dcniv Svo, cl.. 7i. M net. 

VICEf^A (The Palnterd of).— 

By TANCkKi* lk>Kt:su s. With istult* 
Plates. Demy dvo, dote. 72* 6d. 

net. 

VIZETELLY (ERNEST ’A.), 

Books bv. Crown dvo, doth, yi.OJ.eacli, 

The Scorpion. 

The Lover's Progress* 

A Path of Thoms. Crown Svo. cloth*61, 
The wild Marquis; Lite and Adven¬ 
tures nl ArntArJ Guerry de Uaubreuil. 
Crown Ivvo. cloth. 6f. 

WALLACE (LEW*;—Ben-Hur: 
A Talc of the Christ. Ctowii bvo. 
<Joth. . ;t f'd 

WALLER (S. E.).—SebastianPs 

3 e<ret With 0 11 lust a. Cr, ih*o. cL fu. 

WALTON and COTTON^S 

Complcto AngUr* Pott 8vo, doth, 
^•ni, ij. net r leather, 31* net. 

WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edjtr<l, with lnlf«diiclir>i>, by W. M. K<>s- 
srm. With Portrait. Crown 0 Vo, 
buckram, tu.: pott Svo. doth, 12* net ; 
leather. 31. net. 


WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 

Joon. the Curate* Crown fivo. cloth 
3j, (xi,; plclore clo*h. fl 4 t hack, xt. 

Crown 8vo, d '(K ^ 

The Heart of a Girl. With 8 tliusU 
Tom Dawson* 

The Youngest Hiss Brown« 

A Fight to a Finish. ^ 

The Old Hous^ at the Ooraor* 
f ove and lordship 
What Ou^t She to Do? 

My Lady of Whim s* _ 

WARAtAN (CV).—The Express 

Messenger* Cr .wd Sto, doth* 32 . 6 J. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PURLISMERS. 


WARRANT to ExecuteCharlesl. 

A I'.iCNimile. with the 5'^ Sii^n.iUircsanci 
ScnK. 2<. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen 
OfScoti). IiK'luctin^ l*.li/ahvtli*s 

bt^iiahirc and the Oica^ Seal. 2f. 

WEBBER (BYRON)_Sport and 

Span{; 1 e 5 . Crown 8vo, cloth. 2j. 

WERNER (AO. — Chapen^a’s 

White Man. Crown 8vc>, cloih. jj. 6./. 


WILLS {C. JO, Novels by* 

An Easy-tfotntf Fellow* Crown 8vo, 


«. ■ 


WESTALL (WILLOt Novels by* 

Trust-Money* Crown dvo.cloOi. 5f. tj.; 

post 8v<>. tlUi'lr^tcd boards, zs. 

With the Red Eagle* PorrrAK 
Kit Plus, medium 8vo. o/. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. (ki, eiclu 

A Woman Tempted Him* 

For Honour and Life* 

Her Two Millions* 

Two Pinches of SnutT* 

With the Red Eagle* 

A Red Bridal* | Nigel Portcscuo* 
Ben Clough* | Birch Done* 

The Old Factory* 

Sons of Bollal* f Strange Crimes* 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 

The Phantom City* 

Ralph Norbrock's Trust* 

A Queer Race* i Rod Ryvlngton* 
Roy of Roy's Court* 

As Luck would have It* 

As a Man bows* 

The Old Bank* 

Dr* Wynne's Revenge* 

The Sacred Crescents* 

A Very Queer Businoas* 


VVESTBURY (ATHA). — The 

Shadow o( Hilton Fercibrook. Crown 
Svo. doth. ji. W. 


WHEELWRIGHT (E. Q*)_A 

Slow Awakening* Crown 8vt, clalh, (h. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Croun 8vo. cloth, 3*. w. each. 

A Forbidden Name. 

Many Ways of Lovo. WilhS lilusis. 
Mazeppa. 

Near the Tsar, near Death. 

A Splendid Impostor. 


WILDE (LADY).-The Ancient 
Lceenda, Charms,and Superstitions 
of Ireland* Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. w, 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 

Th - Chemistry ol Cookery. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAMSON (Airs. F. H.).—A 

Child Widow* Post 8vo, illust. bd%,, 2s 


His Dead Past. Crown 8vo,cloth. 6r. 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on Evolution* With 259 
ll{o<»ir.4tkons. Cr<nvn 8vt', cloth, 7r, W. 

Leisure-Time Studios* With lllustra- 
li<m^ Ctowu Hv<>, cloth. 6^. 

Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them* Cr, 8 vo. 15.; cloth, u* 6 i^. 

WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

by. 

Regimental Degenda. Post 8 vo, 
lihistratrd bo.irds, at. ; cloth, a,. 6 J. 
Cavalry Life; .*tnd Regimental 
Legends. Crown 8 vo, cloib, }s. bJ. ; 
picture cloth, fl.tt hack, as. 


WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post Svo, jllnst«.Hc<l ho.irds it. each. 

Passenger from Scotland Vard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 

_Rachel Armitronjr* 8vo. 24, 6rf, 


WRAQQE tCLEMENT L.).— 

The Romance of the South Seas* 

With 84 Iliustratious, Crown 8vo, clolh, 
74. 6 d. net, _ 

WRIQHT (THOMAS).—History 

of Caricature and ol the Grotesque 
In Art, Literature, Sculpture and 
Falntlas* IllusirAtcd by h\ W. 
Fairiioi.t, Crown 8vo, cloth, 74, 6d. 

ZANOWILL (LOUIS)_A Nlne- 

(eenth Century Miracle. Crown 8vo, 
clolh. 3J. fkl.; pictuic cloth, flat back. as. 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

UxiKORM EDITION. Mostly Translated or 
Kdiled. with Intrcxluctions. by Ehnkst 
A. VUKTF.i.l.V. Cr. 8vo. cloth, i*. M. each 

HIsMasterpleoe. I The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Thirbse Raquln. 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret’s Tranagresslor. 
The Fortune of the Rougous. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Pat and the Thin. | Money. 


Hts Bxoollonoy. 
Tho Downfall. 
Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitrulncss. 
Work. 

Truth. 


Porfttw Enmoss. medium Svo, M. each 

Abbh Mouret*s Transgression, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 


Lourdes I Rome. 
Paris. I Money. 
The Joy of Life. 


The Downfall 
The Dram¬ 
shop. 


;xvviN liHoiiiiiRs, Ltd., printcis. 27. FilKrim St.cct, Lu.lt::.te Hill, L.,nJ.-.n, E C. 









